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PREFATORY NOTE, 


The materials for the life of a statesman are m part the 
same with the materials for the history of his State. It 
would be affectation to try to give a list of the pnnoipal 
souioes of English history in the first half of this 
oentury. They are oxtremely copious, and they are 
accessible to everybody. 

For what relates more particularly to the oareer of 
Sir Robert Peel, his speeches and memoirs must take 
precedence of other authorities No complete oolleotion 
of his speeches has ever been made, but everything 
which he said in the House of Commons has been 
reprinted in lour Btout volumes. Peel’s memoirs are 
disappointing. They are not an autobiography, but a 
collection of materials for the justification of the author's 
conduct at three of the most memorable periods m his 
life — the period of Cathoho Emancipation, the period of 
his first Administration, and the period of the repeal of 
the Corn Laws. They fell flat upon the public, whioh 
had long since passed on to other topics of interest, but 
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they are valuable to the biographer, because we have bo 
little exoept speeches from Peel himself. 

Previous lives of Peel afford little help to the wntei 
of a new Life. Sir Laurence Peel’s sketch contains 
some interesting particulars respecting the family, but 
does not tell muoh about the hero. Lord Dalling's 
sketch is brilliant and appreciative, but rather a criticism 
than a biographj. M Guizot’s study of Sn Robert 
Poel is able, but errs iu giving undue consequence to 
transactions m which Guizot was personally concerned, 
and which he wished to justify to Iur countrymen. 
Beside these and other sketches of Ped, two voluminous 
Lives have been published Douhleday’s Lift of Str 
Robot Peel is the work of an industrious writer just 
aoute enough to bf eooentnc Cook Taylors Lift of 
Str Robert Peel is a wordy narrative, which tells next 
to nothing, and is swollen to a dropsy by interminable 
quotations from Hansard. 

Many scattered facts respecting Teel may be gathered 
from the Lives of other statesmen more fortunate in 
their biographers 4raong such Li\es one may mention 
that of Liverpool, by Yonge , that of Altborp, by Lc 
Marohant , that of Melbc erne, by Torrens , that of 
Palmerston, by Bulwer, that of Cobden, by Morle\ , 
and especially that of Bentinck, by Disraeli. Still more 
information is to be gathered from suob publications as 
the Orevtllc Memoirs and the Croker Papers The 
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GreviUe Memoirs tell us more about Peel than do all 
the published Lives of Peel put together. They give us 
that which is so valuable, the successive impressions of 
an acute and well-informed contemporary, who was 
neither superior to his ago nor yot enslaved by its party 
spirit. The Croker Payers contain many letters which 
throw the strongest light upon oertain oriticnl moments 
of Peel’s career. To prolong the list of less useful 
authorities would need much more Bpaoe than oan be 
afforded here. 

But the most precious of nil authorities for the life of 
Peel as yet remains unused. Peel preserved every 
letter which he reoeivod and a copy of every letter which 
he wrote. His entire corrospon donee is now in the 
hands of the Peel trustees. But the huge size of the 
collection has defeated the collector's purpose. The 
selection from its contents, so long promised to the 
public, is still delayed from year to year. In the mean- 
time, the papers remain inaccessible. The present 
sketch is offered to the public as a candid summary of 
the facts hitherto ascertained respecting Sir Robert 
Peel. 


F. C. M. 
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CHAPTER I 

EARLY YEAHb. 

1788-1801). 

The Peel family — The flmt Sir Robert Peel — Birth of Robert Peel — 
Hie Early Education— His School Life— His College Life— His 
Election as Member for Cashel. 

The ancestors of Sir Robert [Peel had long been pro- 
sperous people in the middling walks of life. Their 
original home was in East Marten, in the district of 
Craven and county of York. About the year 1600 
William Peel left this home to settle near Blackburn, in 
Lancashire. He was accompanied by three brothers and 
an aged father, and family tradition aaya that troubles 
arising out of religiouB differences led to their obange of 
abode. About forty years later, Robert Peel, the grand- 
son of William, is known to have been a thriving manu- 
facturer of woollen cloths at Blackburn. His great- 
grandson, Robert, founded the greatness of the family of 
Peel. Robert Peel, who was educated at Blackburn 
Grammar 8ohool, married, in 1744, Elizabeth Haworth, 

1 
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a descendant of the anoient family of that name. At 
first be gained a livelihood by farming, eked oat by 
handloom weaving. If was not till be had reaohed 
middle life that be set up as a manufacturer and printer 
His brother-in-law, Mr. Haworth, is reputed to have 
been the earliest calico printer m Lancashire. Having 
mastered the business in London, Mr. Haworth returned 
to Lancashire and entered into partnership with Robert 
Peel, who mortgaged his land m order to raise the neces- 
sary capital But finding their joint resources all too 
little, they took into the oonoern a Mr. YateB, who is 
said to have kept the “ Black Bull " at Blaokburn, and 
thus established the eminent firm of Messrs. Haworth, 
Peel, and Yatos. 

The firm printed the fabnos of its own manufacture, 
and established a warehouse for their sale in Manchester 
Robert Pi el had an inventive talent, and did much to 
improve the machinery UBed in the trade But the 
premises were wrecked and the machinery was smashed 
by a riotous assemblage of handloom weavers, in whose 
eyes its perfection was its worst fault. Robert Peel used 
to repeat that, with allowance for accidents, a man might 
be what he chose. So without yielding to despair he 
removed from Blackburn to Burton-on -Trent, in Staf 
fordshire, where he built three new mills , and in order 
to supply one of them with water, out a canal, at a cost 
of £9,000 sterling. He was an excellent man of busi- 
ness, plain in his speech, and simple in his ideas, but 
shrewd and refleotive. When he walked the streets of 
Burton, his abstract air, and eyes fixed upon the ground, 
drew the attention of the common folk, who dubbed him 
the Philosopher. Towards the dose of his bfe he re- 
moved to Ardwiok Green, then a pleasant suburb of 
Manchester, and there he died, in September 1795, at 
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the age of seventy-two years. A few months later his 
wife followed. Their grandson, tfie future Prime Minis- 
ter, who often oame to Ardwiok Green while yet a child, 
always remembered them with reverenoe and affeolion. 

Old Mr. Peel’s third son inherited his name, his 
energy, and his abilities. Whilst yet very young he 
joined his maternal uncle as a partner in the firm of 
Haworth and Yates. Haworth retired, and Robert Peel 
became supreme in the management. When his innova- 
tions oollod forth remonstrauoe, Mr. Yates would reply, 
•' The will of our Robert is law here.” He was inde- 
fatigable in labour. “ He would rise at night from hiB 
bed, when there was a likelihood of bad weather, to visit 
the bleaching grounds, and one night in eaoh week he 
used to sit up all night, attended by his pattern-drawer, 
to reoeive any new patterns which the London ooaob, 
arriving at midnight, might bring down — for at first they 
were followers und imitators of the London work. But 
they soon aspired to load their masters, and it was soon 
apparent to the Londoners themselves that their trade 
would desert them and flow into these new channels.”* 
Such men are made to achieve sucoess, and suooess in 
the Lancashire of one hundred years ago meant unspeak- 
able opulenoe. 

When thirty-six years of age, the second Robert Peel 
married Ellen (the daughter of his partner, Mr. Yates), 
who bore him six sons and five daughters. Robert, their 
eldest son, but their third ohild, was bom on the filh of 
February 1788, it is said, in a oottage dose by the 
family mansion of Chamber Hall, near Bury, whioh 
was then undergoing repair. This event was 
equally grateful to the father’s affection and the riob 


“ life of Sir Robert Peel,” by Sir Lawrenoe Peel, p. 84. 

I • 
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man's pnde. Wben first be beard that he was the 
father of a son he fell on his knees in his oloset and 
returned thanks to Almighty God, vowing at the same 
time he would give his child to his oountry. For some- 
what of a nobler ambition tempered the practical nature 
of Bobert Feel. A near relative has told us that what 
many great men have owed to their mothers the states- 
man owed to his father — the inspiration of an early faith, 
a bent, a purpose, and an aim Anxious to form the 
boy’s mind, the father, although no scholar, kept him 
under his own supervision. Young Robert’s progress m 
learning may have been as much hindered as assisted by 
this precaution. But his eager and aspinng mind uas 
early direoted to the toils and glones of a public career. 
Almost too early he was taught to be an orator. Whilst 
he was yet a very little fellow his father would playfully 
lift him on to a Bmall round table which stood beside 
the breakfaBt-table, and enoourage him thence to recite 
some childish lesson. When he had reached the age oi 
twelve yearB his father, each Sunday, would call him into 
the study and make him repeat all that ho could romem- 
ber of the sermon. He was taught not merely to repeat 
the discourse, hut to give the substance of it in his own 
words, to ask questions, and to obtain solutions of any 
difficulties which it might suggest. By these exercises 
his memory, his command of wo*ds, and his dialectical 
power were developed to an unusual degree. But his 
poktioal ambition was still more strongly developed by 
the conversation and example of his father, who was now 
a member of the House of Commons. 

Mr. Feel had always taken a lively interest m public 
affairs. In 1780 he published a pamphlet designed 
to prove that the National Debt was favourable 
to national prosperity, m 1790 he was elected by 
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Tamworth and entered Parliament, wber^ he uniformly 
supported Hie Majesty’s advisers, and in 1797 his 
firm snbsoribed £10,000 towards the voluntary oon- 
tributione for the war with France. These servioes 
were rewarded in 1800 with a baronetoy. The good done 
by the first Sir Robert Peel in originating the two 
earliest Factory Acts has gained him a purer and more 
lasting honour. He was an active and spirited member 
of Parliament, but he was a vehement Tory. Like so 
many other meu of that time, he had been frightened 
into violent reaction by the violence of the Frenoh 
Revolution. The long war completed what the Frenoh 
Revolution had begun, and for him blended inseparably 
the dislike of change and the love of his country. He 
was religious, also, according to the somewhat rigid and 
narrow piety of his class, and to him the maintenance of 
the Catholic disabilities was a fortieth article of faith. 
He revered Mr. Pitt os the perfeot type of a great 
Minister. But the Pitt whom he reverenced was not 
the Pitt of earlier years, the sober and rational reformer ; 
it was the Pitt of later years, Pitt hardened and blinded 
by the war with France and the struggle against Frenoh 
ideas. 

To young Robert Peel all the prejudices of the time 
of reaotion came thus recommended by the authority of 
a tender and loving father, a man irreproachable in all 
private relations, and generous and beneficent to his 
fellow oitizens, a man of aonte and vigorous understand- 
ing and of untiring energy. All these prejudices the 
boy weloomed to his mind ; yet his was not the mind 
that oould rest content with them. He, like his father 
and grandfather, was too restless to remain for ever in 
the bondage of routine. He was destined to put forth 
in political life the inventive qualities which they had 
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exercised in business. He was as qmok aa they had 
been to seize the ideas of a time of change. Nature had 
made him a great administrator, and oircnmatanoes 
were to make him a great reformer Bat how pamftil 
was that forty years’ struggle of nature and of oiroum- 
stanoes with {he habit of thought and feeling which oir- 
eumstanoe had made almost as strong as nature 1 How 
often amid the teanng of party ties, the loss of 
private friends, the passionate invectives of those who 
thought that he had betrayed them, and the sting- 
ing compliments of those who congratulated him on 
reaping where they had sown, how often must that 
proud man have regretted that ho had entered on pohboal 
life with a creed to which events almost daily gave the 
lie ' It is thus that the fondest parents twine orowns of 
thorns for their children to wear. 

Nor was the perversion of his intellectual develop- 
ment the only disadvantage of his early training. It 
had in one respect an unfortunato effect upon his 
character. As he had no childhood, he never possessed 
the unlaboured charm of those who have once been 
downright children. He was good and gentle, docile 
and studious, observant and thoughtful , but he was 
morbidly sensitive, shrank from the rough ways of his 
equals in years, and preferred the soutty of his elders 
He thus acquired a certain formality and stiffness, as of 
a self-conscious child, whioh remained with him all his 
life, and led those who did not know him to think that 
he had no heart. He also developed an egotism rather 
superficial than essential, such as we often see m persons 
who have been tenderly reared and carefully trained 
under the eve of loving parents and away from the 
brusque democracy of sohool. With these failings he 
had, however, the virtues which redeem them If he was 
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formal, he wee ever oourteous ; if he wA sensitive to 
pain, he was slow to inflict it upon others j if he woe 
somewhat of a pedant, he was oorreot in his morals and 
refined in his tastes. For these good qualities a good 
home is the best nursery. And after all, when we lay 
stress npon Peel's domestic training we lyust remember 
that he had the training of a publio school and university 
as well. 

Rather later than usual young Peel was Bent to sohool 
at Harrow. He brought with him no extraordinary 
store of knowledge, nor did he display any miraoulons 
powers. He did not endear himself to the sohoolboy 
mind by feats of strength or daring, nor court a painful 
pre-eminenoe by original breaches of discipline. He dis- 
liked games, and had a habit of taking walks by himself. 
He was as quiet and industrious as he had been at home. 
The capacity for taking pains, which made him one of 
the first men in England, made him one of the first boys 
in Harrow. Everybody remembers Byron's character of 
Peel : that he always knew his lesson and was never in a 
sorape. Byron thought that he had been quite equal to 
Peel in general information, and superior to Peel in 
noting and declaiming. Lord Dulling tells ns that Mr. 
Mark Drury, his sohool tutor, whose pupil Peel bod 
formerly been, preserved many of Peel’s exercises, 
and would refer to them to show how tersely and how 
clearly Peel had expressed himself both in English 
and in Latin. 

Peel left Harrow in the summer of 1805, when he was 
in his eighteenth year, and in Ootober entered os a 
gentleman oommoner at ChriBt Church, Oxford. That 
great foundation was then at the zenith of its fame. 
Cyril Jaokson who had been Dean when Canning was an 
undergraduate, continued to be Dean during Peel's 
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aoademioal oaieer. At Oxford, Peel, ae so often happens, 
grew somewhat younger^ indulged himself in boating and 
riding, and dressed like a man of fashion. But he did 
not abate either his industry or his deoorous behaviour. 
He was one of those admirable undergraduates who play 
no pranks, have no adventures, give no trouble, are 
always punctual at ohapel, and never fail to be ready for 
an examination. With his tutor, the Rev. Charles 
Lloyd, who afterwards became Bishop of Oxford, Peel 
. formed a close friendship, whioh continued unbroken till 
Lloyd’s death. In the Michaelmas term of 1808, Peel 
aobieved the distinction of a double first class in olassios 
and mathematics. In the mathematical first olasB he 
stood alone. This double honour had not yet been 
gained under the modern system of examinations, whioh 
was then comparatively new. It was, no doubt, easier 
of attainment before the progress of knowledge and the 
fever of competition had enlarged the studies of the 
several schools. Still Peel’s performance was a brilliant 
one. Ab he already had a great name among his fellow 
students, a numerous nudienoe came to hear bis examina- 
tion, hut did not disturb bis uniform serenity. But who 
shall deBOribe old Sir Robert’s pleasure at this, the first 
achievement of his darling son ? For a long time he 
oould not speak of his son’s degree without shedding 
tears. Young Robert had justified his hopes, had repaid 
his anxiety, and was oertain to prove a second Mr. Pitt. 
Children so generally disappoint the fond unreasoning 
hope of their parents, that even now one dwells with 
satisfaction on the joy and pride of the worthy old 
gentleman. 

Nothing remained exoept to provide Robert with a 
seat in Parliament. Sir Robert Peel looked round for 
a snug borongh, and saw the ancient Irish oity of Cashel 
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with a constituency of twelve electors, inlhe pstronsgs 
of Mr. Biohard Pennefalher. A # bargain was easily con- 
cluded. Robert was eleoted member for Oaahel in the 
April of 1809, and took bis seat in the House early 
in the session of that year. Richly endowed by 
nature and by fortune, tall, strong, apd handsome 
in person, in mind vigorous and highly cultivated, 
with all the reputation that a youth oan acquire, 
and with all the resources of inexhaustible wealth 
at his oommand, Robert Peel found himself on the 
highroad of power and of glory, at an age when most 
olever lads are beginning to think that it is almost time 
to ohoose a means of earning a livelihood. 
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CHAPTER II. 

POLITICAL APPRENTICESHIP 
1809-1819 

The House of CommonB u 1809 — Peel s future Colleagues and 
Opponents — Pools Tirst Year m Parliament — Peel seconds the 
Address in 1R10 — Peel becomes Private Secretary to Lord Lover 
pool — Peel Under Secretary for the Colonics — The First Bullion 
Committee — Pool Chief Secretary for Ireland— His Monts and 
Defects as Chief Secretary — Tho Irish Constabulary — Irish 
Education — Agitation for Catholic emancipation — Quarrel with 
0 Connell — Peel Member for Chippenham — Peel I looted by the 
University of Oxfoi d — Pool b high reputation— He roBigns the 
poBt of Chief Secietaiy and holds aloof from Office -Peel 
Chairman of the Second Bullion Committee — Resumption of Cash 
Payments 

When Feel entered the Houao of CommonB there was 
no lack of eloquence and statesmanship among its 
members. Pitt and Fox, indeed, had been dead three 
years, and no man had been able to take the plaoe of 
either. But on the ministerial side, Canning was m the 
fiill flush of renown, lierney, Sheridan, and Grattan 
were still numbered among the Opposition, and they 
were soon afterwards rejoined by Flunket. Althorp first 
distinguished himself in this very session. Brougham 
did not enter the House until the year following, and 
Maokintosh was still in India , but Bonnily and Horner 
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represented tbe oanse of calm and philosophic reforma- 
tion. Among the younger men whose names were to be 
linked with those of Peel, William Lamb, afterwards 
Viscount Melbourne, was now thirty years of age, a 
promising member. Lord Palmerston, a few years older, 
and Lord John Bussell, a few years younger than Peel, 
had scarcely yet attraoted publio notice. Outside tbe 
House, Wellington, now in his fortieth year, was engaged 
in driving the French out of Portugal. O'Connell was 
a prosperous and Copley a promising barrister. Stanley 
had reached the beginning and Graham the close of 
school life. Riohard Cobden was a little boy of five, 
and Benjamin Disraeli was slightly younger. Lord 
Aberdeen had risen high in the diplomatic profession, 
and about this time had the honour to be laughed 
at by Byron. 

During his first year in Parliament, Peel spoke 
seldom and never more than a few words at a time. He 
was regular and close in his attendance, and devoted 
himBelf to acquiring that knowledge of the House and 
its business, in which he at length surpassed all other 
men. Industry and influence brought him to the notice of 
the ministers, and he waB chosen to second the Address 
in reply to the Speech from the Throne at the opening 
of the SeBBion of the year 1810. The occasion was not 
a happy one. In the preceding year the whole naval 
strength of England had been exerted in vain, and a 
gallant army, suoh as might have supported a struggle 
for freedom in North Germany, or might have oarried 
Wellington in triumph to the gates of Madrid, had 
perished uselessly in the marshes of Waloheren. The 
genius and fortune of Napoleon had gained their last 
deoisive triumph on the field of Wagram, and Europe 
had sunk back into uneasy rest. Only in the Peninsula 
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the British and the Portuguese still stood at hay. 
Incompetence and discord had pat an end to the 
Doke of Portland's ministry. Peroeval beoame Pre- 
mier; denning and his friends went out of offioe; 
Lord Liverpool succeeded Lord Gastlereagh at the 
Oolonial Offioe ; and Lord Palmerston became Secretary 
at War. So weak a ministry has rarely governed in a 
crisis so perilous. Under these oironmstanoeB the 
youngest orator coaid soaroely rise to glowing eloquenoe; 
the most skilful orator could soaroely do more than veil 
in neat, plausible phrases the follies of the late, and the 
mediocrity of the present, ministers. This Peel did 
with a modest assurauoe, whioh was the more con- 
spicuous by contrast with the nervouB embarrassment of 
Lord Barnard, the mover of the Address. Biographers 
tell us that this, hiB maiden speech, assured preferment 
to Peel; but maiden speeches seldom obtain any- 
thing more than praise from the ladies of one's own 
family. When Lord Liverpool chose Peel to be his 
private secretary, he doubtless rested his good opinion 
on grounds more Bolid than this speech affords. 

In thiB post Peel attracted the favourable notioe of 
George III., who had not forgotten old Sir Robert’s 
loyalty. Lord Liverpool was so well satisfied with his 
secretary, that he promoted him to be Under-Secretary 
for the Colonies. Soon afterwards there oame before 
Parliament the first of those great questions on whioh 
Peel began by siding with the party of resistance, and 
ended by carrying out the ideas of the party of reform. 
This was the question of the resumption of cash pay- 
ments, a question whioh then shook the scientific and 
the commercial world. Its intimate oonneotion with 
Peel's career makes neoessary a brief sketch of its 
history before the. year 18 X 1 . 
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When Great Britain engaged in war with Franoe in 
the year 1798, her onrrency mounded, besides ooin, the 
notes issued by the Bank of England and by the name- 
tons country banks. At that time nobody contem- 
plated the suspension of oasb payments. But in 1796 
the Government borrowed largely of the $ank of Eng- 
land, and then postponed payment of its debts. The 
Bank was thus reduoed to oontraot its oiroulation of 
notes. About the same time, the rumours of a French 
invasion led to a run on the country banks. These, in 
turn, made large demands upon the Bank of England, 
and by the 27th of February 1797 the specie held in 
reserve at the Bank had fallen to £1,000,000 sterling. 
In thiB emergency, an Order in Gounoil forbade the 
Bank to make any further payments in specie until the 
will of Parliament should be made known, and an Aot 
passed the same year confirmed and continued the pro- 
hibition. By subsequent Aots the prohibition was 
continued until the expiration of one month after the 
dose of the war. 

During the twelve years following the prohibition of 
oash payments, the inconvertible paper was issued with 
suoh discretion that it was not at all depreciated in 
value. But in the year 1809 the value of bank-notes 
and of their nominal equivalent in gold began to show 
a divergence so marked as to attract the attention of 
Parliament. In the year 1810 a Committee of the 
House of Commons, since known as the Bullion Com- 
mittee, and comprising many of the most eminent 
statesmen, economists, and financiers of the day, was 
appointed to investigate the subjeot, and produced «n 
elaborate report recommending tbe resumption of 
ossh payments within the spaoe of two years. On 
the 6th of May 1811, Mr. Homer, who had noted 
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as Chairman, moved a senes of sixteen resolutions 
embodying the oonolu^ons of the Committee These 
resolutions gave nse to a bnsk debate The ohange 
from an inconvertible to a convertible currency, although 
salutary, must always be painful, sinoe most of the 
transactions whioh have been made in the depredated 
currency are thrown out of gear by the attempt to 
restore its value A powerful opposition amongst men 
of business was supported bv the Government, still 
engaged in a ternble war, and afraid of impairing its 
resources Mr Horner's resolutions were rejected, and 
in their stead, Mr VanBittart, Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, moved and carried three resolutions, affirming, 
amongst other things, the gross and palpable falsehood 
that the currency had undergone no depreciation It is 
thus that governments restore confidence On this 
oooasion young Feel ^oted with his father and the 
Ministers — a fact which he was never allowed to forget 

Always equal to hiB work, and nover above it, Feel 
whilst he was yet little known to the public, had firmly 
established himself m the good opinion of those who 
held power The murder of Feroeval m May of 1812 
led to a remodelling of the Cabinet, which opened 
up new prospects to Peel. Lord Liveipool heoame 
Pnme Minister, and Feel rose with Lord Liverpool 
The place of Chief Secretary lor Ireland, whioh had 
been offered to Palmerston and declined by him, was 
accepted by Feel, who hold it for six years, under three 
suooessive Viceroys, the Duke of Richmond, Lord 
Whitworth, and Lord Talbot Important though the 
plaoe was, it was then, as now, the most disagreeable 
in tbe gift of a Premier. 

During bis tenure of it Feel displayed some admirable 
qualities. In a jovial court, and at a time of life when 
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men ore rarely averse to dissipation, be was punctual, 
methodio, and laborious. He was upright himself, and 
be discouraged jobbery in others. Inventive and prao- 
tioal, he was the first to establish an effioient police in 
Ireland. His olaim to the invention may be disputed, 
for it has been asoribed to Sir Arthur Wellesley, when 
he organized the Dublin police. He oannot be denied 
the praise of ingenious adaptation. No oountry in 
Europe needed a police more. Wide traots of bog and 
mountain, the scarcity of good roads, the want of edu- 
cation, the prevalence of misery aud discontent, all 
contributed to make certain offences easy and certain 
offenders difficult of capture. In default of a oivil 
police the military were often called in. At every turn 
the soldiers were called upon to seize an illicit still or 
to arrest a criminal. For such duties soldiers are ill 
suited, and the performance of such duties is unfavour- 
able to the excellence of the soldier in hiB own profes- 
sion. It wears out his spirits, relaxes his discipline, 
and lessens his credit with the people. These conside- 
rations led Peel to introduce, in 1614, a Bill whioh 
empowered tho Lord Lieutenant in Council to appoint 
stipendiary magistrates for the disturbed districts, and 
to plaoe under their orders a regular constabulary. 
When passed, this measure was applied to parts of the 
counties of Tipperary, Louth, Glare, and Cavan. It 
answered its purpose, but was partial in its operation. In 
the session of 1817 Peel introduced a new Bill for the 
extension of the constabulary system, whioh may there- 
fore be dated from that year, although some time elapsed 
before it became universal in Ireland. 

When we turn from Peel the administrator to Peel 
the statesman we must abate something from hie 
praiBe. Those who blame him severely forget the 
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ohanoter of the sobool in whioh he had bean reared, 
and of the party to wb^ch he belonged. It ie unreason- 
able to expeot that a young nan of twenty-four years 
should break loose from the prejudices of his eduoation 
and take his own way, regardless of the opinions of his 
ohiefe and of his friends. But from so young a man 
we might have hoped more sympathy with the people, 
and from so sagacious a man more insight into the 
causes of their misery. Upon one subject of grave 
importance Peel did indeed entertain far-reaching 
views. He was strongly impressed with the deplorable 
ignoranoe of the people of Ireland, and their ardent 
desire for a better eduoation. A few months after taking 
office he said in the House of Commons : — 

Many instances evincing the thirst of knowledge felt by the Irish 
peasantry, snoh as must arouse the wannest feelings in every generous 
mind, had come within his knowledge. It was a thing quite frequent 
for working people to deprive themselves of all advantage from the 
labour of their ohildron, in order that they might have their whole 
time devoted to literary acquirements ; and he knew one parish in whioh 
there were no fewer than eloven evening schools, where adults used 
to repair after the toilB of the day, In order to procure that culture 
which had been denied in their earlier years. 

In the disoussion of the Irish Budget of the year 
1816 he returned to this topic and added : — 

He was eonvinoed, and he avowed it wlthout.hesitation or reaerve, 
that the only rational plan of eduoation in Inland was one whioh 
should be extended impartially to children of all religions persuasions ; 
one whioh did not profess to make converts, one which, while it im- 
parted general religious instruction, left those who were its objects 
to obtain their particular religious discipline elsewhere. 

This was a striking anticipation of the principles 
subsequently adopted in organizing the National School 
System. In the next Session he egain took oooasion 
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to dwell on the neoeasity of popular education far 
Ireland : — 

It wu the peonlUr duty of e government uui foil the lno on vcafcnoae 
that arose from the Ignorenoe of the pres eat generation, to eow the 
aeeda of knowledge In the generation that wae to eneeeed. It was 
beoanae he felt etrongly the many exoellent qnalhlee of the Iriah 
character; it waa beoanae he ■ aw .even in the mldatof eAravaganeee and 
errors which were to be deplored, qualities of the highest description, 
ompaoitv for greet exertion and aptitude for great virtue, that he 
entertained on thia subject an anxiety whloh he could not describe. 
The attachment to that country which the many excellent qualities of 
its inhabitants had created in him would long survive any polltloal 
connection ho might have with it. 

But upon the other great questions affeoting the 
Irish people Peel was eoaroely more liberal than Lord 
Eldon would have been. It was rather his miBfortnne 
than his fault to be the instrument of an administration 
which ruled Icbs by its own impartial might than by 
allowing a faction to trample on the rest of the people. 
Peel, however, was more than the instrument of Pro- 
testant nsoendanoy ; he thought it a good thing, and 
struggled to confirm it. He thus earned the niok- 
name of Orange Peel. He had, indeed, no particular 
love of Orangemen. Insolence and violence were not 
congenial to his nature. Suoh oonntenanoe as he gave 
them was no more than most have been given by anyone 
who was resolved to keep the Gatholios in anbjeotion to 
the ProteBtants. 

Peel was a resolute enemy of Oatholio Emancipa- 
tion. Resistance to Oatholio Emancipation was sanoti- 
fled to him by the example of hie father and hia king. 
At first some hesitation may be diaoemed in hia treat- 
ment of the Oatholio question. In February of 1814, 
when resisting Lord Morpeth's motion for a Committee 
on the state of Ireland, he pleaded tbs relootaaoe of 

fi 
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the Catholics to allow to the State any, even the least 
influence, in their eoolesiastioal arrangements. He 
referred to the project of a veto on the 'appointment of 
Catholic bishops, to be ezeroised by the British 
Crown, a project which had been long and eagerly 
discussed gnd finally rejected by the Catholios of 
Ireland. But he added that, in giving his vote on 
that occasion, he would by no means pledge himself 
with regard to the general maintenance of Catholic 
disabilities. 

In the debate of May 1815 Peel took a more decided 
tone. During the interval the agitation had been 
steadily gaining in strength. For the first time it was 
conducted by one who had no interest distinct from the 
interest of the whole body of Irish Catholics, by a 
Catholic Irishman whose hopes of fame and power were 
inseparably bound up with the improvement of their 
condition. O’Connell had long cherished and always 
continued to cherish, the bitterest dislike for Peel. 
Peel’s smile, he said, resembled the plate on a coffin. The 
preoise and formal Peel returned O’Connell's dislike in 
full. Referring, in 1815, to a Bill which had been intro- 
duced two years before, he quoted certain of O’Connell’s 
unmeasured expressions in order to show that no com- 
promise would satisfy the Catholios. In return 
O'Connell resolved to fix a quarrel upon Peel. At a 
meeting held in support of the Catholio cause he took 
oooasion to express himself as follows : — 

I said at the last meeting, in the presence of the note- takers of the 
police who ire paid by him, that he was too prudent to attack me in my 
pmacBoe. I tee the samepolioe informers here now, and authorise 
them carefully to report these my words, that Mr. Peel would not 
dare hi my preeenoe, nor in any place where he was liable to personal 
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A very pretty qnarrel grew oat of these remarks. 
Peel sent hie. friend, Sir Charles Saxton, to O'Connell, 
not to deliver a message, bat to say that Peel would be 
happy to reoeive one, if O'Connell thought that he had 
reason to complain of Peel's language. Mr. Lidwill 
noted as O'Oonnell's representative. But* Mr. Lidwill 
and Sir Charles Saxton oould not agree as to whioh 
party should send the challenge. Saxton said that Peel 
-was quite ready to waive his privilege, and to answer for 
anything he had said in Parliament. Lidwill replied 
that if Peel felt aggrieved, it lay with him to take the 
first step. As neither principal would move in the 
matter, the seoonds contradicted in the newspapera their 
several versions of the negotiation, and thus assured to 
themselves, at all events, the pleasures of a duel. They 
agreed to meet at Calais. In the Catholio press 
the whole affair was represented as an evasion on 
the part of Peel Peel thereupon sent Colonel Browne 
to O’Connell with a direct challenge. O’Connell 
aooepted, but was arrested and bound over to keep 
the peaoe. Then they resolved to go abroad. But 
O’Connell and Lidwill were arrested in London 
on their way to the Continent, and were bound over 
to remain in the country. Peel and O’Connell re- 
turned to Ireland, and the duel between the seconds 
proved a harmless affair. Peel tried to make out aright 
to fight Lidwill in lieu of O'Connell, but, as his olsim 
was not admitted, the squabble ended in nothing worse 
than general laughter. If ridioule kills, it is no wonder 
that the duel has died ont. 

Peel was now regarded as the most promising young 
man of the orthodox Tory party. At the general Sta- 
tion of 1819 he had relinquished hit seal for 0uh4 and 
bad been returned for Chippenham, m Wiltshire. 'He 

9 • 
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was >ooq invited to offer himself to a more illustrious 
oomstituenoy. Towards the end of the session of 
1617* Mr. Abbott* the Speaker of the House of 
Commons* retired on a pension* and was raised to 
the peerage by the title of Lord Colchester. By 
this event *a seat for the University of Oxford 
became vaoant. To sit for that University had long 
been a darling object of Canning's ambition. As 
a distinguished Oxonian, the boldest and most original 
of living statesmen, the most accomplished and eloquent 
of living orators, Canning had olaims whioh would have 
been irresistible but for his unsoundness, his half-dis- 
guised Liberalism, his frank advooaoy of Catholio Eman- 
cipation. Aware that he was disqualified for Oxford, 
Canning had to be content with representing Liverpool. 
Lord Eldon and Lord Stowell employed all their Uni- 
versity influence in behalf of Peel, who was returned 
without a oontest. If Canning were vexed at suoh a 
compliment paid on suoh grounds to a man far younger 
and less eminent than himself, he had the sense to 
oonoeal his vexation and the magnanimity to congratu- 
late Peel in his most cordial and dignified manner. But 
Peel's election by Oxford was the first of the incidents 
whioh suggested the belief that he was at deadly feud 
with Canning. 

What opinion was entertained of Peel at this time we 
learn from the diaries and correspondence of John 
Wilson Oroker. Croker was twelve years older than 
Peel* Secretary to the Admiralty, and a literary man of 
considerable reputation. Although favourable to the 
Catholic olaims* he was nearly as oorreot a Tory as Peel* 
and for some time an intimate friendship had subsisted 
betwesn them. They had oontribnted, in coqjnnodon 
with Palmerston* to the Courier, and other minis- 
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tonal papers, and of their satirical dfimoni, "The 
Trial of Henry Brongbam for Jiutiny,” was by PaaL 
They bad virited Paris together in the July following 
the battle of Waterloo. In July of 1818 Oroker writes 
to Peel:— 


I must now mention to yon more eerionely (beoeneelt hae been men- 
tioned more eerionely to me) what I have heretofore touched lightly 
upon, namely, your taking office. I do aaanre yon upon my humor 
that I hare never begun any eonvereatlon on the rabject, bolt that In 
thoee oompaniee where I have been, oompoeed of very different claeeea 
of eociety, your aooeptance of Yen's (Yanelttart’e) office and year 
ultimate advancement to the hlgheet of all have been wlehed for 
warmly and unanimouely. . . . 

1 went yeeterday to dine with Yarmouth, and no X came early, I 
found him alone. After a little talk on general mattere, ha said, 
“ Orokor, 1 havo been thinking of what I have twice already mentioned 
to yon, and we muat have Peel Minister. Everybody wishes for him, 
everybody would rapport him. Lowther, Apsley and myself, who an 
hein apparent of some weight in votes at least, would Join him heart 
and hand. I like him personally, I have no other motive than personal 
liking and public respect, and I should be glad on every aooount to an 
him at the head of affairs. 1 ' 

It is seldom that a man of thirty years is sonnded by 
friends aB to whether he would like to be Prime Minister. 
Still more rarely is a man at that time of life so prudent 
or so oold as to meet these gentle insinuations with 
blank refusal. Peel replied to Croker that he wu es 
anxious to be emancipated from offloe as the Papists 
were to be emancipated into it. He was, in troth, weary 
of the Secretaryship, whioh he resigned at the end of 
the summer. He then took a lengthened holiday in the 
Highlands. As he obstinately refused either to 
resume his old or to aooept a new offioe, there went a 
rumour that he wu about to retire from publio life alto- 
gether. In reality be wu reoraiting his strength, and 
watching the oonrse of events. The Liverpool Cabinet 
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was bo weak that it must either fall to pieces or be re* 
constructed, and Peel knew that in its reconstruction he 
could not be overlooked. Merely to be a member of 
the Oabmet in its decrepit state would not advantage 
him Meantime he was called to preside in a weighty 
disoussion. ’JTh 0 Legislature was obliged onoe more to 
onnsider the resumption of oash payments 

During the interval between the rejection of 
Horner’B resolutions and the close of the war with 
France, the depreciation of our inconvertible paper had* 
gone farther and farther until, in the year 1814, it 
amounted to 25 per cent. With the conclusion of 
peace in the following year an improvement began, and 
in the year 1817 the values oi gold and of paper spon- 
taneously returned to a perfect equality. The resump- 
tion of cash payments was still delayed by successive 
Aots of Parliament But the Bank voluntarily under- 
took the redemption of its one-pound and two pound 
notes dated prior to the lBt of January 1816, and find- 
ing that very few persons took advantago of this offer, 
it went farther, and offered to pay gold for notes of 
every denomination issued by it prior to the 1st of 
January 1817 The making of this oiler was followed 
by a reappearance of the premium on gold, and a con 
sequent dram upon the Bank, which have been variously 
explained, but, at all events, made neoessary the inter- 
ference of the State. 

Seoret Committees of both Houses of Parliament sat 
to investigate the oauses of the financial crisis, and Peel 
was ohosen ohairman of the Committee of the 
Commons. The First Report of this Committee, 
dated the 5th of Apnl 1819, reoommended the prohi- 
bition of all further issues of bulbon from the Bank. 
Ihe Second Report, dated the 6th of May, dealt at 
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length with the resumption of oash payments, and in 
its arguments and recommendations was based upon 
that Report of Horner s Committee of 1811 whioh the 
Government and its supporters had deohned to adopt 
It was drawn up chiefly by Feel whose conversion is 
asonbed to the influenot of David Ricardot A strong 
party in the Citv and the Bank of England itself were 
hostile to the views expressed in the Report On the 
very day on which the Report was taken into considers 
tion by the House cf Commons, old Sir Robert Peel, 
who had abated no whit of hiB former persuasion, pre- 
sented a petition against the resumption of oash pay- 
ments In presenting it he said, with grave simplicity, 
that he was sorry that his son should have strayed into 
wrong paths but that he knew him well enough to 
fiel sure he would not long wander there When the 
time came for going into Committee of the whole House 
on the Report young Ribert Peel stood up to make 
his first great and characteristic speech He frankly 
owned his error in former years, he paid a handsome 
tribute to the talents of the late Mr Horner he lamented 
tiie publio necessity which compelled him on this oooa 
sion to differ from an authority to which he had alwavs 
bowed with deference and he recapitulated with force 
and skill the alternative courses which had presented 
themselves to the framers of the Repoit, as well as the 
motives which bad determined them in making their 
choice He concluded with four resolutions providing 
f r the gradual resumption of oash payments The next 
day the resolutions were carried witbc ut a dissentient 
voice Unanimity in the decision of suoh a matter waa 
regarded aa so desirable, that the few dissentients were 
persuaded to withdraw their opposition Additional 
resolutions provided that the full resumption of oash 
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payments should take effect as from the 1st of May 
1828; bat the Bank pf England, of its own motion, 
anticipated this date by frilly two years. 

Few persons will now question the necessity of the 
resumption of oash payments. It was, however, attended 
with some injustice and some inoonvenienoe. Debts 
whioh had been contracted in the depreciated, were now 
to be paid in the restored ourrenoy. In many instances, 
therefore, creditors were enabled to olaim, and debtors 
were forced to pay, more than the original debt. Those 
who objected to the resumption deolared that the de- 
preciation of paper as measuied in gold gave no adequate 
idea of its depredation as measured in commodities. 
They declared that Peel’s Act oaused a disturbance of 
oommeroe infinitely more serious than he would acknow- 
ledge. Some went so far sb to ascribe to the resump- 
tion of cash payments the greater part of the distress 
which was chronic in England from the Peace of Vienna 
until the Bepoal of the Corn Laws. In Doubleday's 
L\fe of Sit Robert Petl, the resumption of oash pay 
ments appears as the incurable, the fatal blunder, tbe 
consequences of which pursued the hero more implac- 
ably than tbe Furies ever pursued Orestes. None of 
Peel’s measures was more frequently or pcrstveringly 
attaoked in Parliament In the oountry it was the 
familiar theme of demagogues and agitutois. Problems 
relating to the ourrency ore difficult to solve, but easy to 
put into a form which exoites passion. 
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CHAPTER III. 

IN THE LIVERPOOL CABINET. 

1 H20-1B27. 

Death of George 111.— Change in Pnblio Opinion— Peel still remain! 
out of OiDce — Ministerial Changes — Peol'e Marriage, June 1820 
— Ho bocomoR Home Secretary, January 1822 — His Relations 
with Canning — Peel’s Roform of the Criminal Law — Hie other 
Legal Reforms. — His opposition to the Catholic Claims — He 
wiahee to Resign in 1826— Dissolution of the Liverpool Cabinet 
in 1827 — Peel’s Relations with Canning— Canning’s Premiership 
and Death— Lord Goderich becomes Premier — He is dismissed. 

George III. died on the 29th of January, 1820. 
Although he had long been inoapable of exeroiBing 
power, his death marks the close of one period of Eng- 
lish history and the opening of another. The reaction 
brought about by the violenoe of the Frenoh Revolution 
hud well-nigh spent its foroe. The liberal ideas of the 
eighteenth century once more began to have currency. 
Almost thirty years had passed without a single reform 
of importance. Now reform began slowly to oome into 
fashion again. Publio opinion grew more and more 
favourable to toleranoe in matters of religion, reform of 
the House of Commons, freedom of oommeroe, the 
abolition of slavery, and the mitigation of the penal 
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oode. At first the change was slow and obscure in it* 
working. But insensibly it sprend and modified the 
temper of statesmen before it altered their measures. Its 
first effeot was not to restore power to the Whigs, but to 
transfer power from the fanatioal to the moderate Tones. 
The influence of such men as Eldon and Sidmouth 
dwindled almost without notice from themselves or from 
anybody else, whilst the influence of such men as 
Canning and Huskisson grew insensibly but steadily. 
Between these groups Peel remained in mental solitude, 
attracted to the one by his own constitution of mind, 
fettered to the other by education and by early ties. A 
letter from Peel to Crokcr, written about this time, 
admits us to some knowledge of his political medita- 
tions. 

Do you not think that the tone of FnKland —of that gleat compound 
of folly, weakness, prejudice, wrong feeling right feeling, and news* 
paper paragraphs, whic.li is callod public opinion— is more hboral — 
to use an odious but intelligible phrase — than the policy of the 
Government i I)o not >nn think that theie ih u fooling, becoming 
daily moro general and moie confirmed, that is independent of the 
pressure of taxation 01 any immediate cause in favour of some unde- 
fined change in tho modo of governing the c ountry * It seems to me 
• ounons cusis, when public opinion neier had siii.h influence on 
pnblio measures and ynt nevoi was so disaatished with tho share which 
It possessed It is growing too large for the channels that it has been 
aoonatomed to run through God knowB it is very difficult to widen 
them exaotly in proportion to the size a id force of the current which 
they have to convey, bnt tho onginee a that made them never dreamt 
of various streams that are now struggling for a vent 

W 1 U the Government act on the principles on which, without being 
very oertain, I suppose they have hitherto professed to aot ? Or will 
they carry into execution modoiate Whig measures of leform? Or 
will they give up the Government to tho Whigs and let them carry 
those measures into effeot ? Or will they coalesce with the Whigs and 
oppose the united phalanx to the Hobhouses and Bnrdetts and 
Radicalism ? I should not be surprised to see suoh a union Oan wo 
resist — I mean not next session nor the session after that— but oan we- 
resist for seven yean Reform In Parliament * Will not— remote as la 
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the eoane — will not recent events in Spain diminish the probability of 
such resistance ? And if reform cannot be resisted, is it not more 
probable that Whigs and Tories will unite tnd carry through moderate 
reform than remain opposed to each other? 


All the particular anticipations in this letter proved 
wrong, but its general drift is noteworthy. # 

By remaining out of office at this time, Feel gained 
the same advantage which Ganuing secured by going 
abroad, the advantage of not being in any way oon- 
oerned in the quarrels of that repulsive pair, the 
King and Queen of England. Feel entertained no- 
illusions about the merits of Queen Caroline, but he dis- 
approved of the inconsistency of excluding her name 
from the Liturgy whilst she was yet Queen. In the 
course of the proceedings nguinBt the Queen, Lord 
Liverpool's Government became yet more unpopular, 
and in the December of 1820 Canning resigned for fear 
of having to take part in any further discussion of the 
Quecn’s affair. His resignation left n vacanoy at the 
Board of Control, which for the moment was supplied 
by Mr. Bathurst, the Chancellor for the Duchy of Lan- 
caster. Lord Sidmouth too, was desirous of resigning 
the office of Secretary for Home Affairs. Lord Liverpool 
thought of securing Lord Melville for the Home Offioe 
and Peel for the Board of Control. Lord Melville 
accepted the offer, not because he wished it, but beaause 
the King and Lord Liverpool foroed it upon him. Feel 
was more difficult and coy. He told Croker that Lord 
Liverpool had sent for him and had made a general offer 
of Cabinet offioe, couched in strange, shuffling, and 
hesitating language. Feel answered this vague offer in 
terms equally vague. He understood Lord Liverpool to- 
offer the Board of Control, and the Board of Control he 
was determined not to aooept. When he at length ret 
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oeiyed a distmot offer of it, he replied with assuranoes 
-of hie loyalty to the (government, but pleaded anxiety 
about hie health, inability to be of use in Buoh a post, 
and other considerations of a like nature. Lord Liver* 
pool wrote to the King on the 10th of June 1821, to in- 
form him ofrPeel’s refusal, and to suggest that the Board 
of Control should be offered to Mr Charles Wynn, a 
nan of much less ability but of muoh greater family. 

During the course of these negotiations, as fre- 
quently in latei years, Feel's caution and reserve gave 
nee to charges of unbounded ambition and cunning 
But his conduct is easily explicable under the oir- 
•cumstanoes We have seen that about thiB time he 
was unsettled in his own opinions, and doubtful as 
to the future course of the Liverpool administra- 
tion This being so he preferred to wait, as by wait- 
ing he oould lose nothing Already he was held in 
the highest esteem , already men talked of him as a 
probable premier He was in the prime of life, and 
■although nervous about his health, was equal to the 
severest labour Time was certain to bung all that the 
largest ambition could hope whilst the present was 
full of private happiness for Feel The sordid anxieties 
whioh had prejed upon so many of our greatest states- 
men were unknown to this excellent man of business, 
the son of one of the richest manufacturers in England. 
He enjoyed with equal relish the pleasures of field- 
wports and the pleasures of literature and art Suooess 
in love came to crown his felicity On the 8th of June 
1620 he married Julia, the youngest daughter of Gene- 
ral Sir John Floyd, who had done distinguished service 
in India. Peel was singularly happy in his married 
life. He was a faithful and affectionate husband, and 
Mrs. Peel was an amiable and devoted wife. In the 
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enjoyment of so mnoh felioity s young man might well 
be slow to take a post whioh the public would regard 
as rather below than above his deserts. 

At this time Lord Liverpool was in hopes of recover- 
ing Canning's assistance. He had intended that when 
Melville went to the Home Offioe, Canning should tako 
Melville’s place at the Admiralty. But in this intention 
he was baffled by the King. Whether it was that 
Canning’s refusal to take an active part against the 
Queen, had wounded the King in his tendereBt part, his 
domestic hatreds, or whether it was that the King sus- 
peoted Canning of certain Liberal tendencies, he had 
resolved that Canning should never more be one of fais- 
ministers. Cannmg, on the other hand, was in no 
hurry to return to offioe. He knew that his time would 
oome, and he was too proud to sue for pardon. Lord 
Liverpool wrb still anxious to bring Canning into the 
Cabinet. He begged the King to reconsider his refusal,, 
and declared that Canning’s servioes were essential to the 
Government. But ho was foroed to content himself 
with an understanding that Canning’s exclusion should 
not be perpetual. He therefore gave up the plan of 
moving Lord Melville from the Admiralty to the Home 
Offioe, which he now offered to Peel. Peel acoepted it, 
and enteied the Cabinet on the 17th of January 1822. 

For some time it seemed possible that Peol might bo 
the leader of the House of Commons, as well as Secre- 
tary for the Home Department. It was felt that only ho 
or Canning could be leader. Canning had been exoluded 
from the Government by an over-iuling power, and tho 
precise Tones would have been heartily glad to replaoe 
him onoe for all with Peel. Even when Lord London- 
derry’s death had left the Cabinet so weak as to make 
Canning’s adhesion almost a vital matter, Oroker, who 
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via the friend of both statesmen, wrote to Peel in this 
■strain : If Canning does not come in, oan yon oarry 
on the business of the oonntry m the House of Com* 
mons ? First, without him , second, against him ? 
Everybody says Yes to the former, and almost every- 
body to th^ latter.” It is thus that the friends of great 
men insist on making them rivals. Huskisson went so 
far as to tell Oroker that there could be no question as 
to Peel's being leader, that the only question was 
whether Canning was needed to second him. But 
Canning did not accept Huskisson’s viow Canning 
said that at his ago he could not long stand in Peel's 
way, and could not with honour aooept an inferior 
situation Peel probably felt the force of these argu- 
ments In any case, bo was too wise to bo led by 
pique into hindering his oolleagues from securing the 
assistance of a statesman whom they thought indispens 
able I here is no ovidenoe that he felt piqued, no 
evidence that he acted unfairly Canning wiote to 
Croker m the April of 1822 that he oould not do suffi- 
cient juBtioe to Peel for having shown a frankness and 
straightforwardness beyond example. Charles Greville 
tells us m his Diary that Peel shared with the Duke of 
Wellington all the oredit of having persuaded the King 
to consent to Canning’s return to office. 1 he Ministers 
managed to soothe the vindiotiveness of George IV. 
and the pride of Canning. Canning took the Foreign 
Offioe and the lead of the House of Commons, and 
entered on the latest and most glorious period of his 
unequal oareer. 

* The merit of a Minister must be judged partly by his 
-contribution to tbe general policy of the State, partly 
by hie oonduot m his peculiar department of affairs. 
As a Home Secretary, Peel was admirable. Not oontent 
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■with the punctual ditch arge of routine, be was am- 
bitious of the honours of a reformer, and m a few years 
did reform the criminal law, the law relating to pnsons 
and transportation, and the law relating to juries. The 
reform of the criminal law *as the most needed and the 
most extensive of these But whilst we praise Peel for 
this reform we must remember that Peel was not the 
first to oouoeive it, nor even one of the first to adopt 
the principles of the reformers. He merely moved with 
the most enlightened public opinion of the time He 
had an instinotue preference for large views, and the 
practical ability to embody them m legislation, 
liomilly had begun the struggle for the reform of the 
< nmiual law, and Mackintosh had maintained it when 
Komilh fell. In March of 1819, whilst Peel was out 
of office, Mackintosh had carried against the Govern- 
ment a resolution for appointing a select oommutee to 
inquire into bo much of the criminal law as related to 
capital punishment. In June of 1822, when Peel was 
Home Seorotniy, Mackintosh carried against the 
Government a resolution binding the House at an early 
period of the next session to take the criminal law into 
consideration with a view to increase its effioaoy by 
diminishing its rigour. But when Mackintosh returned 
to the attack in May of 1823 and concluded an eloquent 
oration by moving new resolutions in favour of miti- 
gating the onmiual law, Peel met him half-way, and, 
whilst opposing the resolutions, admitted their pnnoiple. 
He made good his professions of sympathy with Mac- 
kintosh by introducing in the course of that very session 
five Bills to amend the criminal law. By these Bills 
nearly one hundred felonies were removed from the list 
of capital orimes ; courts of justioe were empowered hi 
•11 oases other than oases of murder to abstain from 
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pronouncing the capital sentenoe it the culprit appeared 
deserving of mercy, and the indignities formerly prac- 
tised on the bodies of persons who had committed 
suicide were abolished. So rapid had been the pro- 
gress of humane ideas that Peel’s Bills encountered no 
serious resistance, and hardly any serious ontioiBm in 
either House. 

Tn the session of 1825 Peel introduced another Bill 
whioh put an end to some curious anomalies. It 
gave to a pardon under the sign-manual that effeot 
which had hitherto helongod only to a pardon under 
the Great Seal, and thus restored to persons whose sen- 
tences had been oommuted the full enjoyment of their 
rights as citizens. Formerly such persons, when dis- 
charged from prison, found themselves without their 
" credits and capacities, ” and therefore unable to give 
evidence in a oourt of justice. The same Bill provided 
that clergymen, upon a first conviction of an offence 
whioh had benefit of clergy, should no longer be dismissed 
with impunity. In the following session Peel enlarged 
the scope of lus labours. Cruelty was not the only 
vice of our old criminal law The procedure m criminal 
trials had gradually become so teohmoal as to defeat the 
endB of art, and to make the result of a tnal depend 
almost sb much upon aooident as upon the merits of the 
oase. Peel, therefore, brought in a Bill to amend the 
administration of onminal justice. But the substance 
of the criminal law was hardly so faulty as its form. 
Special Acts had been passed to repress special offenoes 
whioh happened at any time to arrest attention. Many 
offenoes totally distmot from one another were often 
dealt with in one Aot. Criminal enaotments were thrust 
into Acts whioh for the most part had nothing to do 
with the onminal law. For the punishment of some- 
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offenoes no provision whatever had been made. A 
tenant who robbed a furnished lodging was held to have 
committed a grave offence ; but a \enant who robbed a 
furnished house was not held to have committed any 
offenoe at all. The statute punishing the destruotion of 
fish in streams referred only to streams passing through 
an estate, and was silent respecting streams whioh flowed 
between estates. No adaptation to one another or to 
any uniform principles could be discovered in the crimi- 
nal statutes. The consolidation of the criminal law had 
often been suggested by jurists, but was first taken 
in hand by Peel. In this session he brought in a bill to 
consolidate the law of larceny. This hill had to be with- 
drawn. But in the next year it was introduced anew, and 
with it a bill to consolidate the law relating to injuries 
to property, a bill for amending the law of damages, 
and a bill for the repeal of the statuies which would 
become useless on the pussing of the consolidation 
bills.' 

In the same session in which he undertook to soften 
the rigour of the criminal law, Peel carried a measure for 
amending and consolidating all the existing statutes 
relative to gaols and houses of correction. In the fol- 
lowing year he oaused all the statutes relative to the 
transportation of offenders to be similarly revised and 
consolidated. In the year 1825 he brought in a second 
time, and carried, a bill consolidating no less than sixty- 
six old Aots relating to the constitution and funotion of 
juries. This measure did away with suoh legal anti- 
quities as the attainder of jurymen who took bribes or 
gave improper verdicts. A juryman so attainted beoame 
infamous for life, forfeited his goods and the profits of 
his lands, and was driven out of doors with his wife and 
ohildren. Of oourse, no instance of this punishment bad 

8 
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been known for many generations. The provisions of 
Peers bill, which enabled merohants and bankers to serve 
on speoial juries, and* persons other than freeholders to 
serve on petty juries, illustrate the ohange then passing 
over English sooiety. All these measures were praise- 
worthy in execution as well as in design. In the pre- 
paration of his bills Peel received the assistance of many 
professional men, notably of Lord Chief Justice Tenter- 
den and of a certain Mr. Gregson, a barrister on the 
Northern Circuit. But the speeches in whioh he intro- 
duced the bills to the House show that he had studied 
their subject-matter, and could discuss it with an accu- 
racy and a fulness seldom shown by laymen m discussing 
legal topics Jn the session of 1826 he threw out a 
suggestion for the appointment of a public proseoutor, 
which wbb not carried into effect until many years after 
his decease. In the BesBion of 1827 he recommended 
the revision of Lhe entire body of the statute law — a 
useful and noble work, late token in hand, and even now 
far from complete. His own contribution to that work 
was not unworthy of a great Minister. Shortly after his 
return to power, in 1828, he was able to inform the 
House that in his first tenure of the Home Office 278 
Acts relating to the criminal law had boon repealed, and 
their useful provisions embodied m eight new Aots. Yet 
so late as 1826 this open-mindeu, intelligent man could 
argue against George Lamb's motion to bring in a bill 
enabling persons accused of felony to make tbeir defence 
by oounsel. 

In his own office, Peel was strong and suooessful, bat 
in the Cabinet he was insecure and ill at ease. An in- 
ourable sohism condemned the Government to weakness. 
Although decidedly adverse to Catholio Emancipation, 
Lord Liverpool, knowing no adequate administration 
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oould be formed out of those public men wbo agreed 
with him on that subject, had not made resistance to the 
Catholic olaims a condition of entranoe into his Cabinet. 
The Cabinet accordingly consisted of two factions , the 
faction of Canning, friendly to the Catholios and Whig 
m everything but their dislike to Parliamentary reform, 
and the faction of Eldon, hostile to the Catholios and 
averse even to suoh change as the soundest 'lory might 
with consistency aooept. Upon most topios, Peel in- 
clined to agree with Canning. Beginning with a deep 
veneration for Eldon, he had gradually slid into the less 
ngid Torvism of Liverpool. Ihen he outgrew Lord 
Liverpool and approximated to Canning. A short time 
before Lord Liverpool’s last illness, Peel told an intimate 
friend, that m council upon any matter of importance, 
he generally found his own views forestalled by Canning, 
who advanced the very arguments which had oonvinoed 
him, only clothed in better and more foroible language. 
Happy had it been for Peel and for Canning, still 
happier (or their country, had this oonoord been flawless 
and entire. But upon the most momeutous, the most 
pressing question of the day, Peel was set m sharpest 
contradiction to Canning Peel was as strongly con- 
vinced as ever that it would not be safe to remove the 
Catholic disabilities. Alone among those members of 
the Cabinet who had seats in the House of Commons, 
alone among the young men of political promise, he 
maintained a stubborn resistance to the Oathoho olaims. 
His obstinacy moved the wonder and regret of those 
who knew and admired his fine gifts. 

1 cmn forgivo [wrote the genial Palmoreton] old women like the 
Chancellor, epoomee like Liverpool, old atnmped up Tonea Lke 
Bathurst but how each a mas as Peel, hberal, enlightened and 
fresh minded, should find himself running in snob a pack is hardly 
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intelligible I think he most in hu heart regret those early pledges 
and youthful prejudice* which hare committed him to opinions so 
different from the comprehensive and statesman like views which he 
takes of pnbbc affairs Bat the day is fast appoaching as seems to 
me, when this matter will be settled as it must be 

In justice to Peel it must be said that if he took the 
wrong side, he argued it on intelligible grounds, and 
with the oalm good manners of a gentleman. He argued 
not as a theologian, nor as a fanatic, but as a politician. 
Speaking in the House of Commons on the 28th 
of February 1821, he deolared that he had never viewed 
this question otherwise than as a ohoioe of evils, and had 
never been satisfied with tho alternatives proposed But, 
he said, the difficulty had grown out oi an anomalous 
state of society which they had found not made He 
went on to argue that emancipation itself would not 
satisfy the Catholics or induce them to aoquiesoo in the 
existing constitution of Church and State He had 
outgrown at least one illusion, for he declared in a later 
speeoh that safeguards suoh os tho Veto were perfectly 
futile “ If the great measure were once conceded,’ he 
said, “he would infinitely rather plaoe all its details 
upon a principle of generous confidence than fetter them 
with a jealous and ineffectual By stem of restriction." He 
objected even to that precaution winch he subsequently 
took himself, the precaution of disfranchising the forty- 
shilling freeholders, and gave the ounous reason that it 
would favour the preponderance of the Catholics. In 
support of this objection he quoted the opinion of 
O'Connell 

Peel tells us in his Memoirs that he limited to the 
walls of Parliament the opposition whioh he offered 
to the Catholic olaims. He never appealed to the 
paBSion or prejudice of the multitude without. What- 
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ever might be the feelings of the masses, the feelings of 
Parliament beoame more and more favourable to Emanci- 
pation. In the session of 1825, it seemed as though 
the Catholics were on the very verge of suooesB. Sir 
Franois Burdett again brought m his bill for the re- 
moval of Catholic disabilities. In spite of Peel's opposi- 
tion he had a majority of twenty-seven on the Beoond 
reading. A few days later Mr. Littleton's bill for the 
alteration of the franchise in Ireland was read a second 
time by a majority of forty-eight. Ouly three days 
afterwards. Lord Francis Leveson Gower had a majonty 
of forty-three in favour of his resolution declaring that 
it woe expedient to make provision for the Catholio 
clergy of Ireland. 

Convinced that the removal of the Catholio disabilities 
could no longer be delayed, Peel waited on Lord Liverpool 
and said that he wished to resign his oflioe. But Lord 
Liverpool declared that Peel’s retirement would involve 
his own. As Home Secretary, Peel was in peculiarly close 
relations with the Premier, and was chiefly responsible 
for the affairs of Ireland. If he resigned, his place must 
be taken by some fnend of the Catholics with whom 
Lord Liverpool could not have acted. Peel acknowledged 
the foroe of these reasons, and consented to remain in 
offioe. Long afterwards, his enemies trumped up a 
story that he had intimated to Lord Liverpool a change 
in his opinions on this subject, whioh he lacked the 
honestv to aot upon For this story no foundation oan 
be discovered. The immediate BtresB of the Catholic 
question was now relaxed. Sir Franois Burdett’s bill 
was thrown out by the House of Lords. New incidents 
diverted the publio attention, and Lord Liverpool was 
allowed to die without having witnessed the triumph of 
liberty of oonsoienoe. 
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Notwithstanding the perpetaal embarrassment of tbo 
Oaftholio question, jjhe later years of the Liverpool 
administration offer an agreeable oontrast to its earlier 
penod. Then everything had been rigid and immobile 
Now a new breath of life was felt m every department of 
affairs. 'Whilst Peel reformed the criminal law, 
Huskisson enlarged the freedom of oommerce, Robinson 
established order m the finanoeB, and Canning trans- 
formed our foreign polioy. It is inoorreot to date the 
epoch of improvement from the first Reform Aot. That 
aot only quickened a prooess already begun. Had the 
throne been filled by large-minded and reasonable 
monarohs, instead of first a lunatic, and then a debauchee, 
the prooess of amelioration might have been carried 
much farther without agitation, tumult or disappoint- 
ment. But England, fortunate in many things, was 
unfortunate in that power over her destiny was wielded 
by such men as George III. and George IV. They 
could not prevent, but they could hinder and trouble 
reformation. 

Lord Liverpool had long been declining in health, 
when he wa< smitten with paralysis in February of 
1827. Peel wrote vtord of the event to Canning, who 
was then ill at Brighton, and shortl} afterwards visited 
him in order to disruss what should be done. From 
motives of dehoaoy they agreed to take no deoisive step 
so long as there Bhould be any lingering hope of the 
Premier's recovery. Lord Liverpool did not die, but he 
did not reoover, and it became clear that he was dead 
to business and to power Then a successor had to be 
found, and the attempt to find him disclosed the want 
of unity m the Cabinet. The King sent for Canning, 
and expressed hiB wish for an anti-Catholio Premier ; 
whereupon Canning advised him to form a wholly anti- 
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Gatholio ministry. This was more easily said than done, 
and the King was reluctant to part with Canning, who 
had disarmed his prejudice. (Tanning was tired of 
serving under inferior men with whom he differed, and 
would be Premier or nothing. Tet the King entrusted 
him with a memorandum to be communicated to the 
Cabinet, in wbioh it was suggested that they Bhould 
ohoose their own chief, as Mr. Peroival’s Cabinet had 
done after his assassination Then the King, through 
Petl, empowered Canning to withhold the memo- 
randum, so it was withheld Many days elapsed 
before anything was done. Neither section of the 
Cabinet would consent to serve under a chief taken from 
the other section. Canning would not serve under 
Wellington, and Peel would not serve under Canning. 
Personal dislike and distrust for Canning helped to 
influence several of the anti-Catholio leaders. Bat Peel 
seems not to have entertained any such feeling. When 
it was finally decided that Canning should be Premier, 
all the anti-Catholics withdrew from the ministry The 
other resignations came as a surprise, but Peel’s was 
expeoted by Canning, who felt that Peel, having taken 
so decided a part upon the Catholic question, oould 
not be expeoted to serve under the ohampion of the 
Cathohos. They parted on oordial terms and with 
mutual respect. 

Peel haB been severely blamed for the course whioh he 
took upon this oocasion Envy and ambition have been 
alleged as the motives for hiB separation from Canning. 
It ib impossible to deny positively that any man's motives 
in any notion are bad , for how often oan we be sure that 
our own motives are good ? It must be allowed that, 
in this oase, one or two oiroumstances lend a oolour to 
harsh aoonsations. By the statements of both parties. 
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it appears that upon every question but one Peel and 
dunning were in harqpony If Canning had been able 
to serve under a ohief who held opposite views to his 
own upon that question, why should not Peel have done 
as much? Surely if Canning had tolerated Lord 
Liverpool, Peel might tolerate Canning. If he did not 
do so, the reason must have been that he wished to lead 
an opposition to Canning, and build his greatness upon 
Canning’s ruin. 1 his is plausible, but it hardly bears 
sorutiny. 

Even when the Catholic question had not been 
a pressing one, even under a Premier who agreed 
with him, Peel’s opinions had oooasioned him much 
difficulty. How much more difficulty must he have 
expenenoed, now that the Catholic question was foromg 
itself upon everybody s attention, under a Premier who 
was tho weightiest advooate of the Catholio claims 9 
The very reasons which had made him an indispensable 
colleague to Lord Liverpool, would make him a useless, 
mischievous, impossible oolleague to Canning. Peel, 
therefore, was nght m retiring, he had no choice but to 
retire, nor was there anything factious or dishonourable 
in the manner of his retirement 

Peel said m the House of Commons, and his state- 
ment was not contradicted : — 

The first person to whom I communicated my opimon that I should 
not be able to concur in the new arrangement was my nght honourable 
fnend himself, then Secretary o* S*ate for l oroign Affairs I mentioned 
my intention to retire to him and to no other individual, and I knew 
not the intention of any other man I aoted under a Bense of my own 
situation The moment the subject was mentioned to me, I thought 
it did net beoome me to act with any reserve and having made up 
my mind, not to require that my answer should be postponed until the 
question had been formally and officially put This I am lure my 
nght honourable fnend will do me the justioe to admit The 29th 
of March wee the first tune the subject was introduced , and I then 
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■aid to my right honourable friend, " I will tell you without reserve 
what are my feelugi aa to my particular situation , they dictate to me 
retirement from office, if Hia Majesty ehcfeld aeleot you to form an ad* 
ministration "lam sure he will reoolleot that I made this statement 
without any breach of the good understanding which has so long 
subsisted between ns That information I took oare to convey to the 
highest quarter, for here agam I thought that there should be no 
reserve My resolution was not sudden— I acted upon long previous 
oonviotion The step I took was m no respect precipitate , and no 
one ought to have been taken by surprise by it 

Yet if Peel was unable to aot with Canning, he might 
have refrained from aoting against him Instead of so 
doing, he went into opposition along with the high Tories. 
Although he was uniformly moderate, his friends were 
extremely violent , and his brother in-law, George Daw- 
Bon, the member for Londonderry, was oonspioaous for 
rancour against the ministry Thus the breach between 
Peel and Canning dully grew wider But Canning was 
not far now from that dark abode where neither love nor 
bate may enter, where the eloquent voice is silent, and 
the ambitious heart oan ache no more. Forsaken by 
the hulk of one great party, and but doubtfully sup- 
ported by the other, he maintained Ins place by the 
ascendancy of genius The annoyances inseparable 
from such a position, joined with the oares of offioe, 
were more than oould be borne by a constitution already 
undermined by toil and excitement When he took 
offioe in April he was ailing , before the middle 
of August he was dead The nation mourned for 
him as for one who had loft no suooessor, and his 
friends soon discovered that without him they were 
helpless. 

Robinson, now Lord Goderioh, oontnved to patoh up a 
ministry. He had been a good Chancellor of the £x- 
ohequer, he proved a lame and impotent Premier. A 
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round official, without a spark of genius, he had to 
govern, unaided either hy Whigs or Tories or by the 
favour of the Court, the King Beized the fint tolerable 
pretext for getting rid of Goderioh, and he went out 
just after the new year bad oome in. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

IN THE WELLINGTON CABINET. 

1828-1880 

The Wellington Oabmot — Peel os a Statesman — Session of 1828 — 
Lord John Rnssoll ■ Motion for the Repeal of the Corporation 
and Teat Acts — Compromise arranged by Peel— The Acts are 
Repealed — Proposed Disfranchisement of Penryn and East Ret- 
ford — Resignation of Hnskisson and his Friends — State of Ireland 
—Clare Eleotion— Alarm of the Government— Peel resolves to 
resign Office— Wellington's Embarrassment — Peel agrees to re- 
mam in Office— Obstinacy of George IV —Peel resigns his beat 
for the University of Oxford — Session of 1829 — The King a 
Speeeh— Popular Excitement— Peel returned for Westbnry— 
The Bills of tho Government carried— But the Government 
greatly weakened— Observation on Peel s Policy with respeot to 
Oathobo Emancipation — First Session of 1830 — Peel aa an Ad- 
ministrator— H ib Reforms in Law and Polioe — Second Session of 
1810 — Wellington trios to regain the Oamungites — End of tho 
Wellington Ministry 

Thk dissolution of the Godenoh Cabinet opened a new 
period m Peel's career. The King empowered the 
Duke of Wellington to form a Government without im- 
posing npon him any other condition than the exclusion 
of Lord Grey. The Duke wrote to Peel to invite his 
assistance, whioh Peel readily promised He returned 
to his old place at the Home Offioe, and he beoame the 
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Leader of the House of Commons. Hitherto he had 
never been more than a 'Subordinate, although a subordi- 
nate highly plaoed , be now beoame a ohief, seoond in 
oonsequenoe to Wellington alone. Hitherto he had 
displayed only administrative talent , it remained for 
him to show 4hat he was a statesman , that he oonld 
originate a polioy of his own, not morely give effect to 
the policy of others. In the oourse of the next three 
yeare he was put to a severe trial, the results of 
which were not entirely favourable. With all his 
energy Peel was constitutionally timid, and much more 
sensitive than befits a man of extraordinary powers. 
He took many years to emancipate lnmBelf from influ- 
ences whioh were really unoongemal, and to learn that 
self-oonfidenoe without which he oould not give play to 
his real nature. In youth Peel had been moulded 
by his father, in early manhood he had been dominated 
by Eldon and Liverpool, and even now he was influ- 
enced by Wellington to a dtgroo unwarranted by Wel- 
lington’s political ability. Wellington’s political ability 
was not, indeed, bo insignificant as it has sometimes 
been represented. In the course of the Peninsular 
War he had been exeroised in oivil almost as much as 
in military affairs, and had shown some of the highest 
qualities of a statesman In settled times and under an 
effective monarchy Wellington might have been a great 
minister. But narrow sympathies and lack of ideas 
disabled him from understanding that revolution whioh 
be blindly felt to be in progress. A military training 
and a somewhat despotio temper unfitted him for the 
management of a machine so artificial and so moely 
balanced as parliamentary government. So far as he 
himself was oonoerned, the defeots of his intellect were 
redeemed by the Bolidity of his character. But for men 
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of more insight and flexibility be was an unfortunate 
leader. Not until Wellington, partly by grave mistakes 
and partly by honest efforts to* repair them, had ex- 
cluded himself from the Premiership and from the 
oommand of the Tory Party had Peel a ohanoe of 
showing what he oould perform. 

In following his fortunes as a member of the Wel- 
lington Cabinet wo must separate Peel the Seoretary for 
the Home Department from Peel the leader of the 
House of Commons and joint leader of the Tory Party. 
Peel's seoond tenure of the Home Office was as note- 
worthy as his first had been. But he now for the first time 
played a principal part m general politics. His share 
]n removing the disabilities of Nonconformists and 
Boman Catholics has always attracted and always will 
attract more attention than the reforms which he effected 
in law and police. It is most convenient, therefore, to 
adopt in this chapter an order the reverse of that which 
we adopted in the last ohapter : to traoe the history of 
the Wellington Administration, which is the history of 
this part of Peel’s life, and then to summarize Peels 
labours in that department for which he was responsible, 
the labours of the administrator rather than of the 
statesman. The administrator was the more admirable, 
but the statesman was the more interesting of the two 
characters which Peel then sustained. 

The Wellington Cabinet, like the Liverpool Cabi- 
net, was formed on the understanding that the Catholic 
question should be left open By this vam attempt to 
esoape from encountering the great difficulty of the 
time it condemned itself to inward and incurable weak- 
ness , but it prooured a momentary accession of seeming 
strength. It opened the door to the faithful followers 
of Canning. Hnskisson and Charles Grant, Lord 
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Dudley and Lord Palmerston continued to hold under 
Wellington the offices which they had held under 
Godenoh. William Lamb, afterwards Lord Melbourne, 
remained Chief Secretary for Ireland. Lord Anglesea, 
who was well known to he a warm fnend of the Catholios, 
beoame Lord-Lieutenant. Even the stoutest Tones 
did not insist on recalling Lord Eldon, m whose place 
Lord Lvndhurst continued to be chancellor The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer was Goulburn, Peel’s 
Achates or Horatio, interesting in nothing but his faith- 
ful devotion to a man greater than himself. Such 
a Cabinet offered little hope of lasting, even if luck or 
dextenty should save it from having to answer that 
tiresome Catholic question which persistently repeated 
itself m tones growing ever louder and londer 

Soaroely had the session of 1828 opened when the 
Government met with a severe defeat. The Opposi- 
tion resolved to press vigorously a grievance which had 
long been agitated without effeot. On the 26th of 
February Lord John Bussell brought forward a motion 
for the repeal of the Test and Corporation Acts. By 
these Acts all persons dissenting from the Church of 
England had been exoluded from civil or municipal 
offioe. But for many years past these Acts had been 
regularly set at defiance, and Aots of Indemnity had 
been annually passed for the protection of law-breakers. 
The substantial injustice was thus lessened, but the 
formal ignominy was perhaps enhanoed. Even if it 
could ever be good polioy to insult the feelings of a class 
without breaking its power, the lest and Corporation Acts 
were indefensible. The disabilities of Protestant Dis- 
senters, unlike the disabilities of Roman Catholios, could 
not be ooloured with any arguments of apprehended 
danger to the commonwealth. The Dissenters did not 
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form the bulk of a nation, they had no ecolesiastioal 
ohief outside the limits of the realm, they were divided 
among themselves, and some of their pnnoipal sects 
were not very remote in point of dootnne from the 
Established Church itself. Even upon a narrow and 
illiberal view of the subject, what could be s^d in favour 
of vexing loyal Protestants with humiliating laws at a 
moment when Catholic disabilities oould soaroely be 
maintained, and discontented Catholios were threatening 
oivil war ? Peel oannot have been insensible to reflec- 
tions such as these; but Peel was a member of the 
Cabinet, and the Cabinet was bound to satisfy, if not 
its own consoienoe, at all events the conscience of its 
supporters Peel, therefore, spoke against Lord John 
Russell's motion. Never had he shown himself so bland, 
so plausible, so conciliatory. He declared that for the 
Dissenters he entertained the highest respect, the warmest 
feelings of personal kindnesB. He hinted that even sue* 
cess would lose moBt of itB pleasure for him, sinoe it 
must involve the disappointment of such worthy persons. 
It is not m this temper that persecuting laws can be 
effectually upheld. Lord John Russell's motion was 
oarried by 287 votes to 193 
The ministry had thoughts of resigning upon this 
defeat. But when they considered the state of parties, 
and recollected the time of confusion which bad followed 
Canning's death, they oonoluded that it was their duty 
to retain office. If they were to retain office they would 
have to hit upon some compromise which might satisfy 
the victorious Opposition without offending the Church. 
They therefore asked Peel to enter into s negotiation 
with the Arohbishop of Canterbury and other prelates. 
In this negotiation Peel received valuable help from his 
old tutor, Lloyd, now Bishop of Oxford. Peel advised 
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that the Sacramental Test should be abolished, and that 
in lien thereof persons entering on corporate or oivil 
office Bhould make a 'declaration that they would not 
attempt to subvert or injure the Church of England. 
Lord John Russell had followed up his motion by 
bringing in a Bill to repeal the Test and Corpora- 
tion Aots. The Government refrained from opposing 
it on the first or second reading, but SturgeB Bourne 
on their behalf moved an instruction to the com- 
mittee in favour of requiring such a declaration Lord 
John Russell somewhat unwillingly consented, and his 
Bill passed through the House of Commons In the 
House of Lords all the moderate ToneB voted with the 
Government. The declaration was made indispensable 
in all oases, and was amplified by the addition of tho 
words “ solemnly and Bincerely in the presence of 
Almighty God, and upon the true fuitli of a Christian ” 
—words designed merely to make the declaration more 
emphatic, but which, by accident, imposed a fresh dis- 
ability on the JewB In thus bringing about the remo\ al 
of a gross injustice and absurdity the Whigs gained a 
brilliant victory, the more welcome because it was the 
first after so many years of defeat and torpor The 
largest part of the honour must be given to Lord John 
Russell. Peel justly gained credit lor the temper and 
taot by which he bad done so much to soften the dis- 
grace of his colleagues and to soothe the passions of the 
bigots But the Ministry as a whole had suffered, both 
by their readiness to defend a bad cause and by their 
agility in quitting the defence 
Before long the dissensions of the motley Cabinet 
broke out into open schism. The particular matter in 
dispute must appear trivial to a generation whioh has 
twice seen a transformation of the constituent bodies, 
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twioe seen the addition of two million fresh eleotors to 
the roll. It was simply the question whether the repre- 
sentation ot a single rotten borough should or should 
not be transferred to one of the great towns whioh were 
wholly unrepresented. The boroughs of Penryn m 
Cornwall, and East Retford m Nottinghamshire, were 
famous for corruption. Bills had been brought in to 
transfer the franchise of Penryn to Manchester, and the 
franchise of East Retford to Birmingham. Hnskisson 
and his friends were in favour of these BiIIb. The Torv 
members of the Cabinet did not deny that Penryn and 
East Retfoid deserved extinction, hut they wished to 
merge them in the adjoining hundreds Peel proposed 
to compromise the difference by throwing the one 
borough into the hundied, and by giving the representa- 
tion of the other to a large town. As Cornwall had 
forty-two members, whilst Nottinghamshire had only 
eight members, the members of Penryn were to be given 
to Birmingham, whilst the members of East Retford 
wero to be given to the hundred. But the arrangement 
relating to Penryn was defeated in the House of Lords 
This rebuff 1 decided Huskisson, Palmerston and Lamb to 
vote for the Bill giving the representation of East Ret- 
ford to Birmingham. Peel and the other ministers who 
had soats in the Commons voted on the opposite side, 
and had a majority of eighteen voteB. Huskisson and 
his fnends went out of office. Sir George Murray suc- 
ceeded HuskiBson at the Colonial Offioe; at the Foreign 
Offioe Lord Abeideen succeeded Lord Dudley , Sir 
Henry Hnrdinge went to the War Offioe in lieu of Lord 
Palmerston ; and Lord Francis Leveson Gower replaced 
Lamb as Secretary for Ireland. A promotion more 
momentous, although less remarked, was the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Vesey Fitzgerald to the Board of Trade. 
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The Ministry had no sooner purged itself of half* 
hearted members than it was forced to consider the 
Oatholio question. ‘I’he state of Ireland daily grew 
more alarming. Instituted onoe before, and onoe 
before suppressed by law, the Catholio Association 
was now * more extended and ootive than ever. 
Shortly after taking office, the Oabinet had con- 
sulted Lord ADglesea as to whether they should pro- 
cure the renewal of the Act of 1825, direoted against 
unlawful (societies in Ireland. Lord Anglesea replied 
that if the Act were renewed the Catholics would be 
certain to find means of eluding it, and if the Act were 
allowed to drop, might, perhaps, contain themselves 
within the bounds of moderation. The Chief Secretary 
supported the advice of tho Lord Lieutenant, and the 
Cabinet acquiesced, not without misgivings on the part 
of Peel. This resolution was taken in April. On the 
8th of May Sir Francis Burdctt moved in the House of 
Commons “ That it is expedient to consider the state of 
the laws affecting His Majesty’s lloman Catholic sub- 
jects.” After a long debate this motion was carried by 
a majority of six — Ayes 272, to Noes 2GG. The friends 
of religious equality had on several former occasions 
obtained a more decisive victory. But so weak was the 
Administration, and so menacing was the state of affairs, 
that Peel began to feel his part a hopeless one, and 
would have resigned but for his reluctance to leave his 
colleagues in such distress. A few weeks after this 
declaration of the sense of the House of Commons came 
the secession of Huskisson’s party, the new appoint- 
ments, and Vesey Fitzgerald’s promotion to the Board 
of Trade. 

When Fitzgerald took office he vacated his seat for 
the county of Clare. Everybody supposed that his 
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re-election was a matter of oourae Fitzgerald was a 
man of popular manners, a fair landlord, and a constant 
advooate of the Catholic olaims. * But he belonged to a 
Cabinet which was almost of one mind in resisting those 
■olaims, and if he could be deprived of his seat, in spite 
of all the personal considerations m bis -favour, the 
weight of the blow would be all the more distinctly# 
felt. The leaders oi the Association had no 
sooner formed this conclusion than they resolved 
to act accordingly. It was vital to prevent Fitz- 
gerald’s return for Clare, but where could be found 
a more popular or more influential candidate 9 No 
Catholio could take lus sent in the House of Com- 
mons without perjuring himself. But a Catholic 
might be elected to the House of Commons , and 
to admit or to e^olude him would be equally embar- 
rassing. O’Connell offered himself as a candidate for 
the oounty of Claie. 

The election took plaoe at the end of June. Fitz- 
gerald and his friends, including Peel himself, were full 
of confidence. But they could not make even a respect- 
able struggle. I itzgeruld polled all the gentry and all 
the filt\ -pound fieeholders. His own tenants and a 
few of the tenants of ont ol his supporters voted for 
him, but they weie almost the only peasants who did so. 
41 All the great interests broke down," he wrote to Peel, 
4 * and the desertion has been universal." '* I do not 
understand,’’ he added, “ ho* I have not been beaten 
by a greater majority ” 

To those who look back upon this famous election it 
may seem the most natural thing m the world. To the 
Wellington Cabinet it was shooking and wonderful. The 
forty-shilling freeholders had originally received the 
franchise in order that they might swell the political 

4 * 
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influence of their landlords, and hitherto they had ful- 
filled the objeot of their enfranchisement, bat now they 
had strangely resolved to vote acoording to their con- 
science and for the man of their choice. Their adhesion 
had multiplied the strength and oonfidenoe of the 
Association/ Lord Anglesea reported to Feel that 
it was powerful enough to lead the people into re- 
bellion at any moment. From the Catholio populace 
the spirit of revolt was spreading to the Catholic 
soldiers — a source of danger more formidable than it 
oould be now, for fully half the recruits of the rogular 
army were Irishmen. 

The Catholic question could no longer remain open ; 
it mast be answered one way or another. Either the 
Catholics would have to be taught that their demands 
could not possibly be conooded, or those demands must be 
oonoeded fully and at once. The boldest partizans of 
Protestant ascendanoy advised the suppression of the 
Association and the disfranchisement of the forty- shilling 
freeholders. But neither the disfranchisement nor the 
suppression oould bo accomplished without the approval of 
the House of Commons, and the House of Commons had 
lately shown that it would not approve of these measures 
unaooompanied by relief to the Catholius. It romained 
to dissolve Parliament and appeal to the country, but 
there was no reason to think that the electors of Great 
Britain would be more hostile to the Catholios now than 
formerly, whilst there was every reason to think that 
most of the oounties of Ireland would follow the 
example of Clare. The alternative of oonoession re- 
mained — an alternative equally disagreeable to a firm 
spirit like Wellington and a sensitive spirit like Peel. 
Although one may he justified in yielding, although it 
may be one's duty to yield a position whiob one has 
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obstinately maintained for many years, against great 
difficulties and in spite of solemn warnings, such a 
retreat can hardly be glorious,* and must always be 
moBt painful, since it always draws down the reproaoh 
either of rashness or of oowardioe in the oonduot of 
affairs which call alike for oourage and for prudenoe. 

To legislate upon the Cothoho question m the last 
days of the session was clt arly impossible. But when 
Parliament had been prorogued, the Cabinet began to 
consider very earnestly what they should do. Peel was 
the first to form a resolution. 

My intention [bo writes] was to relinquish office , but I resolved 
not to relinquish it without previously placing ou reoord my opinion 
that the public interests required that the principle on which the then 
existing and preceding Governments had been formed ahould no 
longer be adhered to , that the Catholic question should oease to 
he an open question, that the whole oondition of Ireland, political 
and social should be taken into consideration by the Cabinet pre- 
cisely m the same manner m which every other question of grave 
importance was oonsidoiod, and with tho same power to offer advice 
upon it to the Sovereign 

I resolved also to place on record a decided opinion that there mi 
less of evil and less of danger in considering the Catholic question 
with a view to its final adjustment than m offering continued renst- 
anee to that adjustment and to give every assurance that after retire- 
ment from office I would in a private capacity act upon the opinion 
thus given 

Soon after the olose of the Session Peel went to re- 
cruit his strength at Brighton On the 9th of August 
the Duke wrote to him enolosing a memorandum whioh 
gave an outline of the measures to be proposed for the 
benefit of the Gatholios. Peel replied on the 11th of 
August to the effect that suoh measures oould answer 
their end only by being comprehensive, that he felt their 
seoeesity, and would support them as a private member, 
but oould not originate them as a Minister, after bo 
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many years spent in combating their principle. He 
therefore offered his resignation and promised his assist- 
ance. Wellington replied, promising to disouss the 
topics suggested hy Peel when he should have more 
leisure. In the meantime Peel continued to discharge 
the functions of the Home Secretary. 

As the autumn advanced the slate of Ireland grew 
more menaoing. In the counties of Tipperary, Clare, 
and Limeriok meetings were held for the ostensible pur- 
pose of reconciling anoient local feuds. Among the 
thousands who oame to these meetings many wore a sort 
of rude uniform, and often they marched to tho rendez- 
vous in military order, with banners flying and drums 
heating. Anglesea inquired of Peel whether be thought 
it advisable to forbid such meetings by proclamation. 
Peel replied in the affirmative, adding that six regi- 
ments of infantry and two of oavalry wore held in readi- 
ness to embark for Ireland. The Catholio Association 
itself took alarm, and discouraged these gatherings hy 
express resolutions, which were obeyed. The Lord 
Lieutenant, notwithstanding, issued his proclamation. 
But the Government was still so rauoh afraid of the 
Catholio Association that they took the opinion of the 
law officers as well in England as in Ireland on the 
question whether it could lawfully he put down. The 
opinion given was so dubious as to stop any further 
proceedings. 

Whilst the state of Ireland daily grew more alarming, 
the state of the Ministry daily grew more precarious. 
The Ministry had to solve the Catholio question or 
perish. It had no other strength hut what it derived 
from the rigid Tories, on whom, in such a crisis, it 
oould plaoe no dependence. First among these Tories 
in rank and in power for misohief was the King himself. 
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Where the Gatholio disabilities were in issue, the moat 
undutiiul of sons was obsequious to a father’s prejudioe, 
and the most dissolute of princes teoollected that he was 
the Defender of the Faith. Upou the King the Duke 
of Wellington exhausted argument and persuasion in 
win. As a last resource, the Duke addreqped himself 
to the Archbishop of Canterbury and the Bishop of 
London and Durham. If these right reverend persons 
oould be persuaded that it was necessary to yield, their 
authority might soothe even the delioate conscience of 
George IV. But the prelates agreed with the King, 
the House of Lords was known to agree with the pre- 
lates, and how was a Tory Cabinet to carry its measures 
against the combined resistance of the Sovereign, 
the House of Lords, and the clergy of the Established 
Churoh ? 

Differences between the Duke of Wellington and Lord 
Anglesea completed the embarrassment of the Cabinet. 
Lord Anglesea had been indiscreet, but he was not un- 
popular. He was dismissed from the offioe of Lord 
Lieutenant, which was given to the Duke of Northum- 
berland, an adversary to the Catholic claims, “ a very 
good sort of man,' , Bays Charles Greville, “ with a very 
narrow understanding, an eternal talker, and a pro- 
digious bore.” He dispensed a magnifioent hospitality 
at Dublin Castle, and was not likely to be of any other 
use. Absolutely nothing, therefore, had been done in 
four months and upwards, and there seemed to be no 
ohanoe of doing anything before Parliament re-assembled. 
All this while Peel had not withdrawn his offer of re- 
signation, nor had Wellington decided to refuse or to 
aooept it. Seeing bis ohief without one ospable adviser 
or assistant, seeing the Ministry on the verge of over- 
throw and the country not far from civil war. Peel at 
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length resolved to save the Stute and hazard his reputa- 
tion. He brought himself to withdraw his resignation 
and to offer to take ofiarge of the Dill for the removal 
of Catholic disabilities. He did not reach this con- 
clusion without a struggle, for no uiun had a more 
anxious regard for deoorurn or was more sensitive 
to the opinion of his party and the world. Listen to 
his laboured apology lor adopting h course which is now 
generally approved. It wus written perhaps twenty 
years after the time of which we are speaking, but the 
writer’s nerves wero still quivoring with frcali pain: — 

I could not but perceive, in the course of my constant intercourse 
with him, that the Duke of Wellington began to despuir of suaceas. 
It had boon his constant dosire to oonsult my wishes as to the retire- 
ment from office, and to avail himnolf of the ofTor of my zealous and 
cordial co-operation in a private rapacity. Tie well know that there 
would be nothing in the resignation of office half an painful to my 
feelings as the separation from him at u period of sennun difficulty. 
From the moment of his appointment to the chief place in the 
Government not a day had passed without the most unreserved com- 
munication personally or in writing — not a point had orison on whioh 
( as my correspondence with the l)nko will amply testify) there had 
not been the most complete and cordial concurrence of opinion. 

The period was at hand, on account of the near approach of the 
meeting of Parliament, when a formal proposal must bo made to the 
King in respect to the position of his Government and the considera- 
tion of the state of Ireland. I was firmly convinced that if the Duke 
of Wellington should fail in procuring the King's consent to the 
proposal so to be submitted to His Majesty, no other public man 
oould succeed in procuring that assent and in prevailing over the 
opposition to be enoountered iu the House of Lords. 

Being oonvluoed that the Catholic question must bo settled, and 
without delay — being resolved that no act of mino should obstruct 
or retard its settlement — Impressed with the strongest feelings of 
attachment to tho Duke of Wellington— of admiration of his upright 
conduct and intentions as Prime Minister — of deep interest in the 
■uooess of an undertaking on which ho had ontorod from the purest 
motives and the highest sense of public duty — I determined not to 
insist upon retirement from offloe, but to make to the Duke the 
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voluntary offer of that official co-operation, should he eonildar tt 
indispensable, which he scrupled, from the influence of kind and 
considerate feelings, to require from me. 

Accordingly Peel wrote to Wellington on tbe 12th of 
January 1829, that if the necessary measures could not 
be oarried in any other way he was ready to*give every 
servioe which he could render in any capacity. Wel- 
lington replied on the 17th that he did not see the 
smallest chance of success unless Peel remained in office. 
Peel thereupon agreed to remain in office and to propose 
the measures contemplated fur the settlement of the 
Catholic question. 

A memorandum showing the necessity of liberal mea- 
sures towards the Cntholics hud been uppended to Peel's 
letter and obtained the approval of the Duke and all his 
colleagues, even the most anti-Catholio. The Duke 
submitted it to the King, and the next day each of the 
Ministers who had hitherto voted against the Catho- 
lic claims had a separate interview with His Majesty, 
in which they plied him with every argument that they 
could devise in support of the memorandum. But 
the joint eloquence of Peel, Lyndhurst, Wellington, 
Bathurst, Herries, and Goulburn could only induce the 
King to consent that the Cabinet should consider the 
suite of Ireland and submit their views for his un- 
pledged consideration. In a second memorandum Peel 
laid down the principle which should be followed in 
drafting the measure of relief. He advised the Cabinet 
not to risk the failure of their two great measures, the 
relief from civil disabilities and the regulation of the elec- 
tive franchise by uniting them with an attempt to define 
tho relation of the Catholic Church to the State, or au 
attempt to provide for the maintenance of the Catholio 
clergy. His colleagues accepted the suggestions of 
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this memorandum also. The next step was to draft the 
Bpeeoh from the Throne. It oontained a guarded state- 
ment of the intentions of the Ministry with respeot to 
Ireland and the Catholios. Unwillingly George IV. 
granted his assent to this part of the Speech. 

Parliament was to meet on the 6th of February, 1829. 
On the previous day Peel Derved himself to a sacrifice 
which he fondly hoped would prove the purity of his 
oonduct and silence the voioe of calumny. The University 
of Oxford had eleoted Peel without a contest; he had 
represented her for nearly twelve years ; she was proud of 
his abilities, and he was equally proud of her oonfidenoe. 
He was now going to give effect to those opinions 
which had debarred Canning from the honour of a seat 
for the University. Feeling that he no longer faithfully 
represented Oxford he notified his resignation to the 
Vioe-Chanoellor, and let it be understood that he would 
not offer himself for re-election. But there are no 
friends like University friends ; and Peel’s Oxford ad- 
mirers would not consent to lose him without a struggle. 
They resolved to nominate him without his consent. 
The anti-Catbolic party choso for their candidate Sir 
Robert Inglis. The oontest took place at the end of 
February, when Inglis polled 755 voteB, as against 609* 
votes given to Peel ; but among Peel’s supporters were 
two-thirds of the prolessors and first-class men. Over- 
whelmed by myriads of country parsons, these intel- 
ligent electors at all events did something to save the 
oredit of Oxford and to soothe Peel*B vexation of 
spirit. 

Although the Ministers hod been so long considering 
what they ought to do, and had met with suoh obstacles 
to the execution of their plau, they had oontrived to keep* 
their secret fairly well. A speech delivered by George 
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Dawson nt Derry in August had raised many Burmises, 
but all vague and doubtful. It was not until the 
eye of the meeting of Parliament tffat qua thing was cer- 
tainly known about the measures of the Government. 
Then, as custom required, copies of the King's Speech 
were sent to the leaders of the Opposition .The news 
spread fast, and the excitement was immense The 
Whigs were exultant , the Tories were in despair The 
Party which had so long liyed in defeat and humiliation 
saw its policy suddenh triumphant. The Party which 
had so long enjoyed the monopoly of power saw itself 
deserted by its chosen leaders. From their friends the 
Ministers could scarcely expect mercy, and of all the 
Ministers Peel was Bingled out for the fiercest denun- 
ciation That Peel the pupil of Liverpool and the 
friend of Eldon, Peel, whom the Irish had dubbed 
“ Orange ” Peel , Peel, who had challenged O’Connell, 
and had refused to serve under Canning , that Peel 
should take a principal part in bringing forward a 
Bill to give the Catholics all that they had asked, 
and more than they had ventured to hope, was a sur- 
prise so unexpected and so violent that we oan under- 
stand the rage which it excited and make some allowance 
even for the scurrility in which that rage iound utter- 
ance. Scurrilous, indeed, and fiantio was the abuse 
showered upon Peel He was not merely a traitor to 
his Party , he was an apostate from his Churoh Peel 
knew that he had not deserved this denunciation , but 
he did not feel it less, nor did he cease to feel it whilst 
life remained Having set his hand to the work, he 
went on notwithstanding 

The neoeBsity of finding a fresh seat brought home to 
him the extent of the popular indignation Soon after 
the oontest at Oxford had been deoided in favour of Sir 
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Bobert Inglis, a vacancy offered itself at Westbury. 
Westbury was a little borough which might be sup- 
posed exempt from* the passions of the large con- 
stituencies. Feel secured the patron, a certain Sir 
Manasseh Lopez, but he could not conciliate the 
pnpulaoe,< who assailed the town hall whilst the 
election was going on. Feel was returned just m 
time, for immediately after he had been deolared 
mombor a Protestant candidate arrived from London 
in a chaise and four “ Had he entered a few boure 
earlier,” writes Peel, “ it is probable that I should have 
fared no better at Westbury than at Oxford.” So 
far as can be judged now, the masses were hostile to 
Catholic Emancipation. It was especially hateful to 
the people of Scotland and the members of the free 
churches But the unreformed House of Commons was 
not a mirror of publio opinion. The ministers and 
their trusty followers, together with the disciples of 
Canning and the Whigs could carry through the legisla- 
ture anything on which they had determined. 

Of the three measures resolved upon by the Cabinet, the 
Bill aimed againBt the Catholic Association was the first 
to be introduced. It was brought in b) Peel on the 10th 
of February Without naming any particular associa- 
tion, it gave the Lord Lieutenant power to suppress all 
suoh bodies as he might think dangerous to the public 
peace or inconsistent with the administration of the law. 
The opposition offered no hindrance to a bill whioh 
was temporary m its operation, aimed only at sup- 
pressing an association which had already done its 
work, and was neoessary at onoe to salve the credit 
of the Government, to soothe the irritation of the King, 
end to appease somewhat the party adverse to those 
more weighty measures whioh were to follow. Aooord 
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ingly the Bill passed rapidly through the House of 
Commons, and on the 24th of February was read a 
third time in the House of Lords. It reoeived the 
royal assent, and the Lord Lieutenant issued a pro- 
clamation in the exercise of its powers; but the 
Association had already dissolved itself, * and the 
proclamation was little more than empty sound. 

Everything was ready now for the introduction of the 
Bills dealing with the Catholio disabilities and the 
electoral franchise, when the King — who hod been con- 
verted with so muoh expenditure of argument, and had 
allowed his ministers to announce these Bills in the 
Speech from the Throne— again ohanged his mind, and 
made a last endeavour to elude the necessity which lay 
before him. 

On the evening of the 8rd of Maroh, Wellington, 
Lyndhurst, and Peel reoeived the King’s command to 
attend him at Windsor early on the next day. On 
their arrival the King welcomed them cordially, but 
seemed anxious and uneasy in mind. He told them 
with how groat pain he had assented to the proposals 
of the Cabinet, and asked them for a more detailed 
statement than he had yet reoeived. Feel pro- 
ceeded to give the King the desired particulars, but 
when he came to the alteration in the oath of supre- 
macy, the King interrupted him eagerly, saying, " What 
is this ? You surely do not mean to alter the anoient 
oath of supremacy ? ” He appealed to the other 
ministers, and all three tried to reassure him, explain- 
ing the Bill required from Roman Oatholios the abjura- 
tion of the temporal or civil jurisdiction of any foreign 
potentate, and that to require more would be tantamount 
to refusing relief altogether. But no reasoning oould 
reassure the King, who declared that in giving his 
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sanction to the proceedings of the Cabinet he bad 
entirely misapprehended their soope. He then asked 
how the ministers meant to act under these circum- 
stances Feel replied that he must entreat the King to 
aooept of his resignation, and Feel’s reply was echoed 
by Wellington and Lyndhurst. The King, whilst re- 
gretting their decision, owned that they oould hardly 
do otherwise. After an interview whioh had lasted five 
hours he took an affectionate leave of the ministers, 
who, on returning to town, found their oolleagueB at a 
Cabinet dinner, and announced that the Government 
had ceased to exist 

But a sudden change passed over the King. Later 
on that very day he wrote to Wellington, owning 
that he oould not do without their services, request- 
ing them to withdraw their resignations, and leaving 
them at liberty to proottd with their measures. When 
this letter was shown to Peel, ho suggested that, after 
what had passed, a moto permission to proceed was 
not enough , that the Cabinet should bo authorized to 
assure Parliament of the King’s entire consent and 
approval, lhe King did not venture to refuse this 
request, and Pocl made the concession irrevocable by 
the opening words of that great oiation in which he 
introduced the measure for the lemoval of the Catholio 
disabilities. *' I nse as a Minister of the King, and 
sustained by the ]ust Buthonty which belongs to that 
oharacter, to vindicate the ndvioe given to his Majesty 
by a united Cabinet.” 

Peel spoke for more than four hours lhe House 
listened with profound attention, and the silenoe was 
broken only by cheers loud enough to be heard in 
Westminster Hall. It was natural that Feel’s dear 
■exposition should fix an audience; still more natural 
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that men ahould hail with joy the approaohing end of a 
thirty years' controversy, which ought never to have 
been begun. But to the modern reader this famous 
epeeoh is even more disappointing than the generality 
of famous speeohes. The manliest oonfession of defeat 
has something depressing about it. The * elaborate 
enumeration of securities against Catholic aggression 
sounds vexatious and futile. Wo miss the profound 
insight which can raise a practical controversy into a 
philosophical discussion, the refined forco of language 
which distinguishes the eloquent orator from the prac- 
tised debater. 

Upon tho first reading of the Bill, the Ministers had 
a majority of more than two to one. Peel spoke again 
in the debate on the second reading, and concluded with 
a disclaimer of praise, and a protest against imputations, 
which remind us of his speech on another memorable 
occasion : — 

One purting word and I have done. I have received in tho speech 
■of my noble fiieud the member for Dunogul testimonies of approba- 
tion which are grateful to my soul; and they hnvo been liberally 
awarded to mo by gentlemen on tho other side of the House in a 
manner which does honour to tho forbearance of party among ua. 
They have, liowovn, one and all awardod to me a credit which I 
do not desono for settling this question. The credit belongs to 
others, and nut to mo- It belongs to Mr. Fox — to Mr. Grattan — 
to Mr. Plunkott — to tho gentlemen opposite, and to an illustrious 
and right honourable friend of minn who is now no more. By their 
offoits, in spite of my opposition, It Leh proved victorious. I will 
not oo'icoal from the TTouse that in the course of this debate allu- 
sions bavo been made to the memory of my right honourable friend 
now no moro which have boen most painful to my feelings. An 
honourable baronet has spoken of the cruel manner in which my 
right honourable friend was hunted down. Whether the honourable 
baronet were ono of those who hunted him down I know not; but 
this I do know, that whoevor did Join in the inhuman ory which waa 
railed against him I was not one. I was on tormi of the most 
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friendly Intimacy with my right honourable friend, down even to the 
day of hie death ; and I Bay with as much sincerity of hoart as man 
can speak, that I wish he were now alive to reap the harvest which 
he sowod, and to enjoy the triumph which his exertions gainod. I 
would say of him ns he said of the late Mr. Peroeval, "Would he 
were here to onjoy the fruits of his victory." 

Ttlque tnis armis, nos te poteremor, Aohllle! 

1 am well aware that the fate of this moasnre cannot now be 
altered; if it succeed, the credit will belong to others; if It fall, 
the responsibility will devolve upon mo and upon those with whom 
I have acted. These chances, with the Iosb of private friendship and 
the allocation of public confidence, I must have foreseen and cal- 
culated upon before I ventured to recommend these measures. I 
assure the IIouso that in conducting them I have met with the 
severest blow which it has er been my lot to experience ; but 1 am 
convinced that the timo will come, though I may not live to seo it, 
when full justice will bo done by men of all parties to tho motives on 
which I have acted : when this question will be fully settlod, and 
others will boc that 1 had no other alternative than to act aB I havo 
acted ; they will then admit that the c-ourso which I have followed, 
and which I am still prepared to folio*, whatever imputation it may 
expose mo to, is the only course which is nocoiHOiy for tho diminution 
of the undue, tho illegitimate and dangerous power of tho Roman 
Oatholics, and for the maintenance and permanent security of the 
Protestant interests. 

The majority on the second reading, less than the 
majority on the first, was still enormous. The com- 
panion measure for raising tho Irish freehold qualifica- 
tion to £10 uas distasteful to the Opposition, but was 
aooepted by them for fear of delaying the abrogation of 
the Catholio disabilities. Both Bills, therefore, went 
through their remaining stages without difficulty. On 
the 81st ol Maroh the Bill for the removal of Catholic 
Disabilities was introduced in the House of Lords by 
the Duke of Wellington. It passed the first reading 
without debate, and the second by a great majority. On 
the 18th of April it finally passed the House of Lords ; 
the Bill dealing with the franchise had passed just 
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before. The King had exhausted hie powers of conten- 
tion, and assented to everything laid before him. The 
great obange whioh had seemed hopeless in the begin- 
ning of January was aooomplished before the beginning 
of May. 

A period of suoh keen excitement is ever followed by 
a period of total languor. The session closed without 
any fresh events of oonsequenoe. But the triumphant 
Ministry had inflioted upon itself a fatal wound. By 
oarrying the measures of an Opposition you neither con- 
ciliate nor weaken it ; you rather raiso its credit and its 
hopes. The people of Ireland reserved all their gratitude 
for O'Connell, and the people of England were struok 
with the presoienoe of the Whigs. By saving an extreme 
party from the consequences of its own perversity you 
no more gain its favour than you would gain the favour 
of a child, by snatching it from a precipice or a fire. 
The high Tories never forgave the Government. Even 
whilst the Bill was in progress, the Attorney-General, 
Sir Charles Wetherell, had assailed his colleagues with 
un intemperance whioh foroed the Duke to dismiss him, 
and Lord Winch elsea indulged himself in an imperti- 
nence whioh forced the Duke to call him out. Lord 
Winohelsea's pistol was not more deadly than Sir Charles 
Wetherell’s logic ; but they were specimens of a trouble- 
some faction — the Richmonds and the NewoaBtles, the 
Vyvyans and the Knatohbulls. In mere spite these 
politicians joined with the Whigs, and acted as members 
of the Opposition. Many others who would not go so 
far had lost faith in their chiefs and in their cause, and 
were of little assistance to the Ministry. It was olear 
that the Duke of Wellington’s Government could not 
last long. 

Bagehot has well remarked that history will call Peel 

5 
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to aooount for having refused Catholic Emancipation bo 
long, not for having yielded it at last. But Peel him- 
self never saw the matter in this light. He was ever 
anxious to shield himself from the reproach of having 
played the coward or the traitor on this important occa- 
sion. It is curious to rend in the memoirs whioh he 
composed in later years his passionate protest before 
Almighty God, to Whom all hearts are open, and from 
Whom no secrets are hid, that no sinister personal 
motive prompted him in proposing Catholic Emancipa- 
tion. Obsequious to the prejudices of our own, we smile 
ut the prejudices of another generation. But our merri- 
ment is checked by the reflection that in turn our 
opinions will look obsolete, and those who cherished 
them will be thought ridiculous. It is therefore wiser 
to put on a serious scientific air, and to try to under- 
stand our forefathers inslead of laughing at them. It is 
also satisfactory to find an explanation of the conduct 
of an eminent man which enables us to believe that he 
was neither stupid, frivolous, nor dishonest, although he 
may have been most grievously mistaken. 

We need to remember that Peel's resistance to 
Catholic Emancipation was grounded less on religious 
fanaticism or nutional pride than in oonsidciations of 
political expediency and the safety of the State. Peel 
was disposed to respect piety even when manifested in 
forms whioh he disliked. For the Billy and vulgar con- 
tempt with which some Englishmen have regarded the 
whole Irish nation Peel had no sympathy. When we 
read the many speeohes in whioh he urged the rejection 
of the Catholic olaims, when we consider his youth, his 
place in the foremost ranks of his party, the bitterness 
excited by the long controversy, and the unsparing 
invective so often employed by the leader of the 
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Catholics, we shall he surprised al the courteous and 
measured terms in whioh Peel expressed his convictions. 
We need to remember, too, that" Peel was the son of 
a staunoh Tory and staunch Protestant of the old 
school. We need to remember that he grew up in a 
generation inspired by the French Revolution with an 
almost frenzied fear of change We need to remember 
that he began public life us secretary to Lord Liver- 
pool. And even when wo allow for all these extenu- 
ating circumstances, we can scarcely pardon the great 
man who oontnbuted so powerfully to delay oonoession 
to the Catholics until oonoesBion had lost its grace and 
was regarded only aB a sign of weakness 
At the same time, the reasons which led Peel to dis- 
approve of Catholic Emancipation were not so childish 
as it is fashionaole to suppose Peel tells us that in 
Catholio Emancipation he saw dangor to the Established 
Church of Ireland and the Legislative Union between 
the kingdoms The bulk of his Whig opponents thought 
there wbb no danger to cither. On this point the WhigB 
were wrong, and Peel was right. The most oelebrated 
of Peel s successors in power has disestablished the Pro- 
testant Church of Ireland, and has oonseorated his last 
years to the work of destroying the Legislative Union. 
No calm ontio will suppose that either enterprise would 
have been attempted without the support of the Catholic 
Members of Parliament. It is true that at the present 
day we are all agreed on the indefensible character of 
the old Established Church of Ireland. It is equally 
true that the grant of perfect religious equality has 
attaohed to the Union, perhaps, a majority of educated 
Catholics m Ireland Catholio Emancipation has 
been justified even os a matter of prudenoe. But 
the objections to Catholio Emancipation, founded 
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on (he state of Ireland, were solid, although not con- 
vincing. 

The session which opened in February of the year 
1880, offered no surprises. It was dull and ineffectual. 
Abroad tha policy of the Government had been feeble 
and commcnplaoe, a sad contrast to the vigorous and 
liberal policy of Canning. At home, agriculture and 
manufactures were alike depressed. The labouring olass 
suffered cruelly. Everybody was agreed that something 
ought to be done. Most people blamed the Ministers 
Peel's Act for the resumption of cash payments was so 
unpopular, that the agitation set on foot for its repeal 
did muoh to prepare the way for Parliamentary reform. 
Although Wellington's Government had been unusually 
frugal, the publio expenditure was the subject of long 
debates, in which Sir James Graham, Peel’s future lieu- 
tenant, distinguished himself on the side of the Oppo- 
sition. Littlo was done, although the Opposition grew 
daily in strength and hope. It had found a leader in Lord 
A1 thorp, who hated politics, and took them up really 
out of love of his country. The Ministers had boon able 
tooonnt upon the King; he died in June and his suc- 
cessor was less friendly to them. The death of George 
IV. occasioned a general election in whioh they lost 
heavily. One of Peel's brothers was beaten at Norwich, 
another was beaten at Newosstle-undcr-Lyme, and biB 
brother-in-law, George Dawson, driven from Derry, 
was glad to be returned for Harwich. The Tories 
had [still a slight majority, but part of this majority 
uniformly opposed the Tory government. Everything 
seemed to be going against Wellington and Peel. 

From the errors of a falling Ministry it is pleasant to 
turn to the achievements of a successful administrator. 
Whatever might be thought of the Cabinet there could 
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be only one opinion of the Home Seoretary. Peel's 
second tenure of the Home Offiog was as notable as his 
first had been. Immediately on returning to power he 
had resumed the refoim of the criminal law. In the 
session of 1828, he introduced a Bill dealing with 
offenoes against the person. The law of Epgfland, severe 
in punishing violations of property, has usually been 
lenient in the correction of personal violence Its pro- 
visions under this head did not call urgently for mitiga- 
tion. But in form, this part of the criminal law was aB 
defective as any other. Provisions belonging to it were 
to be found in fifty-seven distinct Aots of Parliament, 
which were all consolidated by Peel’s Bill Another 
bill enabled Quakers and Moravians to give evidence 
upon affirmation in criminal as well as civil causes. In 
the same session he introduced a Bill to provide cheap 
and expeditious means for the recovery of small debts , 
but this ho had to abandon on aooount of the opposition 
made by the officials of the Courts of Request**, in- 
stitutions nearly useless themselves, yet an obstaole in 
the way of anything really useful. 

Had not Catholic Emancipation been corned out in 
1829, that year would have been remembered for Peel's 
reform of the polioe of the metropolis. The growth of 
enme in Loudon had often claimed the notice of Parlia- 
ment. Several committees of the House of Commons 
had sat to investigate its causes and to discover a remedy, 
but their reports had not resulted in any practical measure. 
No effective police had ever been organized for the vast 
city which contained so muoh misery and so much 
wickedness, so many temptations to the one and so 
many opportunities for the other. In the first year of 
Peel's first term at the Home Office, be had obtained 
another committee of the House of Commons. From 
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this report it appeared that the oapital depended for 
safety ohiefly on the r parochial police, although there 
were special polioe establishments for oertain large 
districts, such as the City or Westminster, and at Bow 
Street a police establishment whioh gave assistance 
wherever it seemed most necessary. These organiza- 
tions differed extremely in usefulness. The police of 
the City of London was tolerably good. The polioe 
of Westminster was indifferent. The various police 
establishments of reoent date were as useful as with 
their limited means and jurisdiction could be expeoted. 
The parochial police was everywhere bad, in most 
plaoes a mere imposture. Even within eaoh parish 
everything was confusion. In the parish of St. Fancras 
alone there were eighteen different watch-trusts, that is to 
say, eighteen distinct police establishments, without any 
concert or common system of anion. In the parish of 
Lambeth there was no uight watch at all. The parish 
of Kensington, fifteen miles in extent, was guarded by 
three oonstables and three head boroughs, offioers 
appointed by the steward of the manor and well-known 
lor their drunken hahitB. The parishes of Fulham and 
Wandsworth were absolutely unprotected nt night. Such 
parishes as had watchmen sometimes paid them no more 
than 2d. an hour, or chose them from the number of 
their paupers. In the suburban parishes a night watch 
was sometimes supported by voluntary subscription. 
The watchmen were usually old, infirm, or otherwise 
disabled in body. But if every parish had provided an 
effective watch, the publio would not have been properly 
protected. The division of jnrisdictions would alone 
have hindered the police from acting. It was not un- 
usual for one side of a street to be in one parish and the 
other side in another. Outside the limits of his own 
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parish, a watchman or oonstable had only anoh powers 
of arrest as any private person possessed. Thus, a 
watchman standing on one side of a street, was bound to 
look on idly at a depredation committed on the othjg\ 
side of the street, so long as that depredation did not 
amount to a felony. Even on suspicion *>f felony he 
oould not aot out of his own district. 

Under these circumstances, crime naturally increased. 
Between the years 1821 and 1828, the committals for 
trial in London and Middlesex increased by nearly forty- 
one per cent., whilst the population increased only by 
fifteen per cent. The inhabitants of Brentford and 
Twickenham went in oonstant fear for their persons and 
their property. Gangs of thieves posted themselves in 
open day at the oornerB of the streets of Spitalfields and 
robbed everybody who came that way. The frequency 
of orime delayed the mitigation of the law, and cruel 
punishments were supposed to supply the shortcomings 
of a useless polioe. Fortified by the report of the com- 
mittee of 1828, Feel introduced a Bill to suppress all the 
polioe establishments then existing within the Metropolis 
and outside the City, and to replace them with a single 
force, effectively organized and subject to the control of 
the Home Secretary. Only a certain number of parishes 
were to be immediately transferred to the new polioe. It 
was to be first established in Westminster, and to be 
extended thence into the adjoining districts. 

The London polioe remains in all essentials such as 
Feel made it. It has grown with the growth of London, 
and has furnished a model for the polioe of the other 
dries of the kingdom. It is now part of our habits ; 
but it was not popular when first instituted. It was 
new ; it was oostly ; it was an invasiou of looal self- 
government; it was an instrument of arbitrary power 
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devised by a lory Minister; it was to be armed with 
powers of espionage and of domioiliary visit ; it was to 
be reoruited with Irish Papists, and would ultimately 
plaoe the Duke of Wellington on the throne of the 
Protestant and patriotio House of Hanover. Gradually 
it outlived • its ill report, and proved its exceeding 
usefulness. tJnder the new police London grew safer 
as it grew larger, order and decency were promoted, and 
the reform of the Criminal Law was no longer retarded 
by the legislator’s fear for his person or property. The 
inventor of the new police noquired a renown more 
general thau had been enjoyed by any previous states- 
man, and hiB name still lives on the lips of thieves and 
schoolboys. 

In the third session of the Wellington administra- 
tion, Peel returned to the reform of the Criminal Law. 
The enactments dealing with the olfence of forgery 
were scattered through 120 statutes, of which 61 
ordained the penalty of death ngniust forgers. Peel 
introduced a single Bill to consolidate these enactments, 
and to remit the capital penalty in most of the instances 
in whioh it had been provided. The Bill was cordially 
reoeived in the House. Sir James Mackintosh pro- 
posed the total abolition of the penalty of death for this 
orime. To-day we all agree with Mackintosh ; hut 
Peel had proposed aB large a reform as could be oarried. 
When his Bill went up to the House of Lords, the 
party led by Lord Eldon amended it so as to restore 
muoh of the old harsbncsB of the law, and Peel aooepted 
the amendments for the sake of having his measure 
passed without delay. It had been his intention to 
bring in another Bill for the consolidation of the law 
relating to offenoes against the coin of the realm. 
Although be did not carry out this intention, he had 
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already consolidated a great part of the Criminal Law. 
The endless list of capital felonies had been rednoed to 
a few really serious offenoeB — murder, attempted murder, 
arson, rape, burglary, housebreaking, highway robbery, 
oatde-stealing, coining, and certain kinds of forgery. 
Finding that the payment by fees of persoite holding 
patent offices in the courts of justice was a mam ob- 
stacle to the attainment of a simpler and less expensive 
procedure. Feel procured an Aot of Parliament which 
directed that in future such officials should reoeive a 
salary equal to the average annual amount of their fees 
in the ten years preceding, or, in the event of the aboli- 
tion of their offices, a pension equal to at loast three- 
fourths of the salary. He thus did away with the 
conflict between the interest of officers and the interest 
of suitors. By another Aot he did away with the sepa- 
rate judicature of Wales, consisting of eight judges, 
throw Wales into the same jurisdiction with England, 
and added one additional judge to each of the superior 
Courts of Common Law. All these measures tended to 
improve the administration of justice, and did honour 
to the sagaoity of Peel. 

On the 2nd oi November the first Parliament of 
William IV. was opened amid the gloomiest fore- 
bodings Seldom had there been more misery in the 
country , seldom had there been bo muoh discontent and 
lawlessness. Ihe Opposition had finally decided for 
Parliamentary Reform, and their decision was aooepted 
by the Canmngites, who thenoeforward were merged 
in the Whig Party. In the course of the debate on the 
Address, the Duke of Wellington took oooasion to make 
an unqualified declaration against any reform of 
Parliament. Brougham had given notioe of a motion 
upon that subject, and the 16th was fixed for its die- 
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oiusion. But when the 16th of November oame, it 
found a new Cnbinet.in power. The Duke of Welling- 
ton^ Ministry had resigned, in consequence of their 
defeat on Sir Henry Purnell’s • motion relative to the 
Oivil Listj and the King had sent for Lord Grey. With 
short intervals, Robert Peel had held office for eighteen 
years. He was now to spend m opposition eleven 
years, broken only by one bnef term of power. 

On the 3rd of May, whilst Wellington was still m 
oflboe, old Sir Robert Peel died at upwards of eighty 
years of age. He had lived to see his Bon fulfil all 
the hopes that affection could form. Thu child whom 
he had vowed to the service of his oountry had become 
a Minister and a leader of a great Party. If the 
younger Peel had failed to maintain the Protestant 
asoendant > , his father may havo comforted himself by 
recollecting that Pitt had been in favour of Catholic 
Emancipation. By Sir Robert’s denth his son succeeded 
to the baronetcy, to an immense fortune, and to the 
mansion and estate of Drayton Manor, near lamworth. 
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CHAPTER Y. 

THIS LEADER OF TIIE OPPOSITION. 

1880-18:54. 

reel as Loader of the Opposition — Introduction of the first Reform 
Bill — Peel's Speech — His Caution — General Gascoyne's Motion— 
The Ministers appeal to the Country— Tory Losses in the General 
Election — The second Reform Bill passes the House of Commons 
and is thrown out in tho House of Lords — The third Reform Bill 
passes tho House of Commons — Negotiation betwoon the Ministers 
and the moil crate Tory Peers — Ministerial Crisis — Peel refuses to 
take Office — Tho Reform Bill becomes Law- -General Eloation of 
1832-8 — Fresh Tory Losses — Peel and tho new Conservative Party 
— Real Weakness of the Whigs— Session of 1883 — Peel’s skilful 
Strategy — Irish Measures of the Government— Peel's Growing 
Reputation — Session of 1834 — Embarrassments of the Ministry — 
Secession of Stanley and Graham — Earl Grey Resigns— The King 
instructs Melbourne to form a Coalition Ministry — Peel declines 
to join such a Ministry and goes abroad. 

For Peel the fall of the Wellington Cabinet was a 
piece of good fortune. Whilst his colleagues had lost 
he had gained in reputation. Aoute observers declared 
that the Duke would never be Prime Minister again, 
hut they foretold that all the Conservative interests in 
the oountry would gather round Peel and bear him 
baok to power in a few years. Peel himself was not 
so sanguine. On the last day of November he assembled 
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at his house forty offioial Members of the House of 
Commons, and after announcing that the Ministers 
had resigned, deolared his intention of retiring into 
private life, or at least of giving up the leadership and 
offering no opposition to the new Government. At 
this time many Whigs hoped that Feel would join 
their party. With the Whigs he, perhaps, had more 
in common than with the Tones. But he bad not 
the trenchant intellect which with one sweep of logic 
can cut through the influences of early life and the 
habits of later years As he remained a Tory he 
had to remain the Leader of the Tones, for it wus dear 
that without him they would have no leader at all. 

Every day’s experience confirmed their allegiance. 
“Men begin to look exclusively to Feel,” wntes 
Croker to Lord Hertford “Feel plays with his 
power in the House,” writes Greiille, “only not 
putting it foitli because it doos not suit Ins con- 
venience , but he does what he likes, and it ib evident 
that the very txistence of the Government depends 
upon his pleasure. 1 With the sense of strength came 
the sense of enjoyment in its exercise People notioed 
how cheerful Peel had become. To quote Greville 
again . “ l’eel ib delighted , ho wants leisure, is glad to 
get out of such a Arm, and will have time to form his 
own plans and to avail himself of circumstances whioh 
according to every probability must be m his favour." 
This last observation was too hasty. One oiroumstanoe 
was singularly adverse to Peel and his Party. By their 
persistent folly they had made popular the demand for 
Parliamentaiy reform. They had obstinately refused 
to make any improvement in the representation. They 
had wantonly deolared that no suoh improvement was 
possible. And now their sdveresneB were in office, 
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pledged to a reform of Parliament and led by a states- 
man wbo had advooated reform for thirty years. The 
Tories were thus bound in consistency to resist a oh an go 
whieh was desired by the people and oould not be 
defeated by them. 

On the 1st of Moroh 1831 Lord John Russell moved 
the House of Commons for leave to bring in a Bill for 
amending the state of the representation in England 
and Wales. There was a general ourioBity to know 
what line Peel would take. It was said that the suooeBS 
of the measure depended chiefly on his deoision. Nor 
was the saying so absurd as it may appear. Whilst 
everybody assumed that Lord Grey’s Government would 
bring in a Bill for the reform of Parliament, very few 
persons had any definite ooncoption of the form which 
suoh a measure would take, and still fewer expeoted a 
measure so comprehensive as that which Lord John 
Russell explained to the House on the motion for leave 
to bring in a Bill The House was first astounded, 
then incredulous. As Lord John went on reading the 
names of the boroughs doomed to disfranchisement, the 
Opposition began to smile, and finally broke into loud 
peals of laughter. An eminent member of the Whig 
Party has reoorded his opinion that if Sir Robert Peel 
had Btood up aB soon as Lord John sat down, had 
declared the Bill to be revolutionary, refused to discuss 
it, moved the order of the day, and pledged himself to 
bring forward a practical soheme, he would have had a 
majority of at least a hundred. Perhaps bo ; but the 
fact that such a Bill had been brought in by a Minister 
of the Crown would have remained, and would have made 
the suooess of the Tories, doubtful in any case, very 
imperfect after all. 

Strokes of this kind, whioh the philosophic historian 
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praises or* blames, as they suooeed or fail, it was not in 
Peel’s nature to ezeoute. He did not nee until the 
third night of the debate, and he then made a temperate 
and skilful speeoh. In that speeoh he mingled, as 
practised debaters do, the good arguments with the bad. 
There never yet was speeoh made whioh could sustain 
throughout the analysis of the impartial logician. Nor 
are suoh speeohes needed. Temperament and impulse 
diotate the polioy of large maoBeB of men; and for this 
policy so dictated their leaders find roasons. But what 
oould he said against the Bill was well said by Peel. 
“I think,” he said, “that in political spooulation the 
hazard of error is immenso, and the result of the best 
formed scheme often different from that which has been 
anticipated.” Then he touched on the least popular 
pail of the Bill. Under the old sj stem of representation 
the qualification lor an elector had varied so much in 
different boroughs that whilst some Members were 
nominated by individuals, others were returned by nearly 
universal suffrage. The Bill established a uniform £'10 
qualification in all constituencies. Peel dexterously 
seized on this invidious provision. 

I conceive the noble lord a plan to be foundi d altogethoi upon an 
erroneous principle Its groat defect in my opinion is that to which an 
objection h»B born urged with giont foioe and ability by the hononr 
able member for Calhngtou The objection ia thia, that it severs all 
connection between the lower elanaer of tho community and tho direct 
representation in this houae , 1 think it a fatal objection that every link 
botween the representative and the constituent be d> should be separated 
tiO far as legal ds the lowe* chaste It is an immenso advantage that 
theie ia at proaant no class ol people, however humble, whioh ia not 
entitled to a voice in the election of representatives I think this system 
would be defeotive if it were extended further , bat at the same time 
I consider it an inestimable advantage, that no close of the aommamty 
should be able to say they ure not entitled in some way or other to a 
share m the privilege of choosing the lepresentatives of the people m 
this House Undoubtedly, if I had to ohoose between two modes of 
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representation, and two only, and if it were put to me whether I would 
prefer that system which wonld send the honourable member for 
Windsor or that which wonld return the honourable member for Pres- 
ton, I should undoubtedly prefer that by wlfioh the honourable mem- 
ber for Windsor would bo returned ; but I am not in thiB dilemma, and 
am at perfect liberty to protest against a principle which ozaludes 
altogether the honourable member for PreBton. 1 think it an immense 
advantage that the class which includes the weavers of Oovuntry and 
the potwallopers of Preston has u share in tho privileges of the present 
systom. Tho individual right is limited, and properly limited, within 
narrow bounds ; but tho class is represented. It hat. its champion 
withir your wallB, the organ of its feeling und tho guardian of its 
interests. But what will he the effect of cutting off altogether tho 
communication between this House and ull that cIubs of society which 
is above pauperism and bolow tho arbitrary and impassable lino of 
£10 rontal which you have selected ? If you were establishing a 
perfectly new system of representation, and wore unfettered by the 
recollections of the past and by existing modes of society, would it be 
wise to exclude altogether tho sympathies of this class ? How much 
more unwiBO, when you find it possessed from time immemorial of tho 
privilege, tutako the privilege iiwny, and to subject a great, powerful, 
jealous, and intelligent mass of your population to thn injury, aye, and 
to the stigma, of unoompensatod exclusion ! 


Passing on to the consideration of the small 
boroughs which were to bo disfranchised, Peel put 
forcibly the argument which since has become so 
familiar — the argument that to these small boroughs the 
majority of eminent public men had been indebted for 
their first admission to public life. After enumerating 
two-and-twenty of the most illustrious orators and 
statesmen of every party in the reign of George III., he 
allowed that sixteen had first been returned to Parlia- 
ment by boroughs now doomed to disappear. Lastly, 
confessing the anomalies of the aotual representative 
system, he reminded the House that under it England 
had risen to an amazing height of power and glory, and 
had maintained her laws and liberties unshaken either by 
revolution or by military power. 
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Up to this hour [he said] no one has pretended that we shall gain any 
thing by the change ex< opting, indeed, that we shall conciliate the public 
favour Whv no doubt you cannot propone to share your power 
with half a million of mcn 4 with out gaining aome popularity, without 
purchasing by auch a bribe Home pnition of goodwill But these are 
vulgar arts of government others will outbid you not now but at ro 
remote pent d they will offei votes ind p wor to a million of men 
will quote youi pi ocedrnt for the (omeaaion and will cairv yoni 
principles tc their legitimate and nitural consequences 

It is onnous to think that this prediction might 
very well have been heard by the two men who were to 
fulfil it. 

But tht tide of events conld not be turned back. After 
the debate had lasted seven nights, leave to bung in the 
Bill was granted, and the Bill was read a first time with- 
out a division The Ministerial party had displayed an 
immense superiority in tho debate Their suooess, how- 
ever, was due chiefly to the sagaoity of Russell, who, 
seeing that a large measure was needed, had made it large 
enough to excite popular enthusiasm. Peel spoke again 
on several occasions in tho progress of the Reform Bill 
for England and the accompanying measure for Ireland. 
But the keener Tory partizans were much disgusted with 
his moderation One of them complained bitterly to 
Charles Greville of Peel’s sluggishness and of tho con- 
sequent want of union and tactical skill m their opera- 
tions Croker wrote to Lord Hertford that " the real 
oause of the success of this fearful measure is that our 
leader neither has nor chooses to have the oommand of 
his army.” Less prejudiced spectators were disposed 
to echo these ontioisms "He is, m fact, so cold, 
phlegmatic, and calculating,” wrote Greville, "that he 
disgustB those who can’t do without him as a leader; he 
will always have political, but never personal influenoe.” 
These ontioisms did not grow milder when the Reform 
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Bill was read a second time by a majority of one in a 
House of more than six hundred members 

At last Peel found his opportunity. The Reform Bill 
proposed to reduce the representation of England and to 
increase that of Sootland and Ireland. Peel prevailed on 
the Ministers to pledge themselves to a division upon 
this provision of the Bill. He was so muoft elated by 
this advantage that he forgot his usual reserve. " Give 
us another moDth,” he wrote to Croker, 1 and there is 
an end of the Bill, positively an end to it. It never 
oould be carried, except by the dread of physical force." 
The point which Peel had suggested was raised b\ 
General Gascoyne’s motion of the 18th of April, and 
upon that motion the Ministry was defeated. Finding 
that they had do prospect of carrying their Bill uninjured 
through committee, and, therefore, no prospect of oar 
rymg it at all through the House of Lords, they resolved 
to appeal to the oountry 

King William IV had begun his reign with a favour 
able disposition to Parliamentary Reform, which was 
not yet exhausted. He readily consented to a dissolu- 
tion, and hastened to prorogue Parliament without 
making any formal preparation. It was the 22nd of 
April. Sir Richard Vyvyan, one of the members for 
Cornwall, wbb inveighing against the Reform Bill, 
which, he said, would tear the crown from the head 
of the Sovereign, when the report of the first gon 
announcing the Ring's approach resounded through 
the House, and was answered by loud cheers from the 
Ministerial benches. Every fresh salvo had a like 
response, and laughter and ones of “ Order" completed 
the oonfnsion. Sir Richard Vyvyan had beoome in- 
audible for some minutes before he sat down. Then Sir 
Robert Peel, Lord Althorp, and Sir Franois Burdett all 

6 
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■prang up at onoe. Immediately the tumult was re- 
doubled. Shouts, groans, laughter, and ones of “ Bar " 
greeted Peel, and were met by ories of “ Order ” and 
“Chair” from his supporters. He stood vainly ges- 
ticulating amid the din. So did Burdett and Althorp. 
At length ^he Speaker rose, and the hubbub slowly 
abated until he could make himself heard. By his 
interposition Sir Robert was allowed to continue his 
speech. He fiercely assailed the Ministry, taxed them 
with incompetence, folly, and recklessness, and was in 
the full current of denunciation when suddenly the 
Usher of the Blaok Rod appeared at the bar of the 
House and summoned its members to attend His Majesty 
in the House of Lords. The speech from the Throne 
announced that Parliament was prorogued with a view 
to its immediate dissolution, ns the most constitutional 
means of ascertaining the Beuse of the people on the 
question of Parliamentary Reform. 

At the general election of May 1831 Peel was returned 
for the borough of Tamworlh, which had been so long 
represented by liis father. The result of the elections 
was disastrous for the Tories. They lost above eighty 
seats, and with those seats their prospect of averting the 
reform of the House of Commons. A beaten party is 
always a difficult party to lead. The more ardent Tories 
renewed their murmurs against (.’eel's cold, calculating 
policy. Lord Lyndhurst, a much colder and more cal- 
culating man, said to a friend that Peel, if his opinion 
was not adopted, would take up a newspaper and sulk, 
and that if any friend or follower proposed to speak in a 
debate Peel would reply, not with encouragement, bat 
•with a dry, chilling " Do you ? ” These complaints 
were probably overcharged. But Peel suffered all 
‘through life from pride and awkwardness, and now. 
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when he felt that he most be defeated in a oause whioh 
possibly did not command his entire devotion, he 
involved himself more than ever in impenetrable reserve. 
Yet his pre-eminenoe was never more conspicuous than 
in this winter of his discontent. Not only the Tones, 
but also the dissatisfied Whigs, looked to hup sb to their 
saviour “ He is our only resource,” wrote Charles 
Oievillc, who never loved him, "and his oapaoity for 
business nnd power in the House of Commons plaoe 
him so far above all his competitors that, if we are to 
have a Conservative party, we must look to him alone 
to lead it." Of the Tones, Greville says elsewhere, 
"There is nothing they are not ready to do at his 
bidding.’ 

On the 24th of June Lord John Bussell moved for 
leave to bnng in the second Refoim Bill, which differed 
from the first only in points of detail. Sir Robert 
reserved Ins strength for the debate on the second read- 
ing. On the night of the 6th of July he spoke with 
characteristic ability, but without the fire whioh would 
have shown confidence in his cause or rallied the 
courage of his fainting followers. On the division the 
Tones could muster only 231 votes, against 867, so 
that the Bill passed its seoond reading by a majority of 
186 In committee Sir Robert ventured to move an 
amendment restoring a second member to each of the 
boroughs m Schedule B. , but he was defeated by a 
majonty of 67, and the Bill passed through committee 
almost unaltered. On the third reading the Tory 
leader engaged hand to hand with Macaulay in a 
epeeoh described by an opponent as the best which he 
had ever made. It was lucid in arrangement and 
skilful m argument, it was hardly so brilliant or 
so oonvinoing as to justify the praise that it "out 
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Macaulay to nbands.” If the Ministers had only • 
majority of 109 on the third reading, the reason was 
that their supporters regarded the battle as won. The 
Bill went up to the Lords, and by them was thrown out 
on the second reading. 

Everyfto^y knows how much excitement was oaused 
by the rejection of the second Reform Bill Savage 
note took place at Bnstol and Nottingham, and were 
feared m London Ardent spirits talked of preparing 
for civil war. The Government resolved that Parlia- 
ment should meet two months earlier than usual, and 
that as soon as it met the Bill should be introduced 
again Should the House of Lords persevere in re- 
sisting it, thty were resolved to create Peers A new 
session of Parliament opened on the 6th of December. 
A third Reform Bill was immediately introduced by 
Lord John RusBell. Although concessions had been 
made to the spirit of opposition, it was in substance 
similar to the two previous Bills, and the resolution of 
the majority had only been confirmed by resistance 
On the first reading it passed without a struggle In 
the debate on the seoond reading Macaulay took occa- 
sion to twit Peel for his many opportune conversions, 
and for hiB dexterity m obtaining credit for reforms 
whioh had been foroed upon him Often as Peel 
had heard such sarcasms, they had lost none of 
their sting Like all highly sensitive persons, he 
was self-oonsoious, and therefore prone to infinite 
explanation, justification, and apology. His speech 
was rather a reply to Maoaulay than an argument upon 
the Bill. Tet it was not effective as a reply. The 
emumstanoes attending Catholic Emancipation were 
not yet fully known , the passions whioh it bad excited 
were still warm ; the Tories were little less pleased than 
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the Whigs by taunts direoted to Peel's tergiversation , 
and the general impression was that Peel had spoken 
feebly But Demosthenes oould dot at that hour have 
changed the fate of the Beform Bill. On the seoond 
reading it was oarned in a large House by a majority of 
itwo to one The majority on the third reading was 
less, but still very large , and the Bill went up onoe 
more to the House of Lords. 

So early as the November of 1881 attempts had been 
made to avert a second rejection of the Bill in that 
House. The wiser Tory Peers had seen that the vast 
majority of the nation were bent on passing the Bill, 
and that further resistance oould lead only to revolution. 
The moderate members of the Cabinet did not want 
more than the Bill would give , certainly the) did not 
desire the abolition of that House in which so many of 
their own number sat 01 would hereaiter have seats. 
Accordingly messages began to pass between Lords 
Harrowby and YVharnoliffe on the one side, and on the 
other side Lords Grey, Melbourne, and Palmerston. 
Messages led to meetings, and there appeared to be 
a reasonable chance of a majority for the seoond read- 
ing of the Bill without any creation of new Peers. 
From these negotiations Peel stood aloof. His great 
influence, made greater by his obstinate resistance 
<to the Bill, would have ensured the success of Lord 
Harrowby's party, and their suooess must have been 
desired by a statesman so quiok to peroeive the signs 
•of the tames. But Peel remembered only too well the 
reproaches and insults heaped upon him by his own 
followers less than three years before. For himself he 
would have preferred destruction sooner than suoh a 
retreat as he had made when he consented to propose 
the removal of the Catholio disabilities Come what 
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might, no Inghs or Wetherell should be able to taunt 
him with having ran away. So he wrote to Lord 
Harrowhy admitting that much might be said on 
behalf of a different couise, but urging that it wan 
of vital oonsiquenoe to save the oonsistenoy of the 
Part). He would not oppose Harrowby s endeavours, 
but neither would he assist them. Greville, who 
assisted in the negotiations, charges Peel with doing 
what he could do to inflame and divide and repress 
any spirit of conciliation But Greville alwuys dis- 
liked Peel, und put the worst construction on whatever 
Peel did. 

With infinite labour und anxiety, and at the cost of 
much odium to themselves, Harrowby and Wharnoliffe 
compassed the safety of their House und seoured a 
majority of nine votes on the second reading. Ihis was 
on the 18th of April. On the 7th of May the Lords 
went into Committee on tho Bill, and Lyndhurst earned 
by a majority of thirty-fivo a proposal to put off con- 
sideration of the disfranchising clauses until the enfran- 
chising clauses had buen considered. The Govern- 
ment aooepted this act as the sign of an intention to 
re-oast the Bill. The next day Grey and Brougham 
went down to Windsor and proposed to the King that 
he should create fifty peers. Thi King took a day to 
consider the proposal, and then declined it, whereupon 
the Ministers gave in their resignation. The King 
next applied to Lyndhnrst to make overtures to the 
Tory ohiefs on the subject of forming a Tory Cabinet 
pledged to carry an extensive reform of Parliament. 
The Duke of Wellington was first sounded, and replied 
that he was ready to serve the King in any offioe or in 
no offioe. Then Lyndhurst applied to Peel, who said 
that he could not deoently take offioe for the purpose of 
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oarrying a measure which he thought misohievous, 
and which be had stiffly opposed at every stage in its 
progress Lysdhurst next tried Lord Harrowb\, but 
without success He then turned to Mr. Alexander 
Bnrmg, afterwards Lord Ashburton, a gentleman of 
immense wealth and much financial skill, and persuaded 
him to act as Chancellor of the Exchequer.* Manners 
Sutton, the Speaker, who had presided with credit m 
six Parliaments, was asked to join He was not very 
willing, but was tempted with the post of Prime Minis- 
ter He tailed at Apsley House to seal the bargain, 
and there harangued Wellington and Lyndhurst for 
three or four hums consecutively, until Lyndhurst flung 
out in a passion, saying on his return home that 11 he 

could have nothing to do with so d d tiresome an 

old .” After all this eloqutnee Manners Sutton 

asked for more time to consider what he should do. 
Lyndhurst had already told the Kmg that Manners 
Sutton would not do, and that Wellington must be 
Prime Minister Wellington sent Croker to ask Peel 
for hiB assistance in forming a Ministry Peel refused 
again. Last of all the King sent for Peel and repeated 
the request, and Peel refused yet a third time Croker 
himself, Goulburn, and Hemes followed Peel’s ex- 
ample. Whilst these negotiations were m progress 
a petition m favour of the Reform Bill from the City 
of London gave rise to a debate m which the new 
Ministers weie attacked with a fury which quite over- 
powered them. Baring himself proposed that the late 
Ministers should return to office to carry the Bill. 
After the debate he went to Apsley House and told 
the Duke that he would faoe a thousand devils rather 
than such a House of Commons. Manners Sotton 
aooompanied him, and expressed himself to the same 
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effect. Tile new Oabinet was stillborn. On the 10th 
of May, exactly a week after his resignation, Earl Grey 
was again oloseted with the King 

From these transactions Peel emerged with a great 
increase of reputation Alone among the Tory chiefs 
he had held utterly aloof from an enterprise which, if 
it had been' successful would have been immoral, and 
as it had failed was ndioulous 111 natured persons 
who oould not blame Peel’s oonduot comforted them* 
selves by impugning his motives He had encouraged 
the Duke to persevere, partly out of spite, partly out 
of desire to injure the only reputation equal to his own 
He had egged on Manners Sutton to take the pait of 
Addington, whilst he had resen ed for himself the part 
of Pitt “ Manners Sutton was to be his oreatuie, he 
would have dictated every measure of Government , he 
would have been then protector in the House of 
Commons, and as soon as the fitting moment arrived 
he would havo dissolved this miserable ministry, and 
placed himsell at the head of affairs ’ Such was 
Greville’s explanation It is true that Peel had an 
absurdly high opinion of Manners Sutton It is also 
true that he showed ungenerous reserve in not warning 
his friends of their folly. But as regarded himself, he 
oould not have done otherwise His explanations in 
the House of Commons were almost word for word the 
same as hiB explanations to Croker Croker, who hated 
Parliamentary Reform almost to insanity, had urged 
Peel to take ofhoe for the purpose of carrying a Reform 
Bill. Peel wrote in reply — 

I forties that a Bill of Reform moluding everything that is really 
important and really dangerous m the present Bill must pass For 
me individually to take the oonduot of suoh a Bill, to aamune the 
responsibility of the consequences whioh I have predicted as the inevi- 
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table result of such a Bill, would be in mj opinion personal degradation 
to myself It i« not a ropotition of the Catholic Question I was then 
in office, I had advised the concession as a Minister I should now 
assume office for the purpose of carrying the measure to which up to 
the last moment I hare been inveterately opposed as a revolutionary 

To those about him, Peel spoke of the bslvation of 
•character being everything. But the HotiBe of Lords 
had not saved their character There the questions bo 
often put still awaited an answer. Will the Lords pass 
the Bill without waiting for a creation of new peers? 
The Tones were obstinate, the Ministers were obstinate, 
the King was in despair. At length he wrote to the 
Opposition begging them to oppose no more. They 
obeyed, and the Reform Bill had passed through Com- 
mittee before the end of May The last unreformed 
Parliament was dissolved on the 8rd of December 1682. 
The elections for the first refoimed Parliament went on 
through December and January To the Tory Party 
they proved even more disastrous than the elections of 
the preceding year. When the new Parliament assembled 
it seemed as though the Tory Party had \anished. Peel 
mustered less than one hundred and fifty followers 
Everything m his future seemed dark and dreary. It 
eeemed as though it would be his fate to drag out long 
years of futile and oontemptible opposition, growing 
more embittered as he grew more hopeless, and ending 
almost forgotten by the nation which he had onoe 
aspired to rule. And so it might have proved had Peel 
been a man like most of his oolleagues m the Welling- 
ton Cabinet. Being what he was, he had really found 
his opportunity. The destruction of the old Tory 
Party opened to him a career far ampler than he had 
yet known. For him it was a piece of good fortune 
comparable only to that other good fortune which had 
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dnven him 'from office Then he had been released from 
moapable colleagues , now he was released from imprac- 
ticable followers New followers and new oolleagues 
were to gather round Robert Peel , a new Conseivtitism 
was to arise, and he was to be the new Conservative 
ohief 

Since Con&ervatism like Liberalism is an impeiish- 
able instinot of human nature, every society must 
contain a Conservative party, and such a party speedily 
develops even amid tiio wildest storm of revolution. 
The Reform \ct of 1832 had made room for a Con- 
servative party suited to the age The lories had been 
weak because their strength was oonfined to the landed 
interest. Possessed with a panic dicad of change, bred 
by the events of the French Revolution, they had 
refused to admit any new interests to a share of power. 
In their despite the Reform Act had transferred the 
oontrol of politics from the aristocracy to the middle 
olass But our middle class was naturally Conserva 
tive. It was orderly, it was noh, it was sensitive to 
social influence, it was devout and serious in a stiff, 
nnbending way Some reforms certainly it required, 
an effective administration for the great towns where it 
lived and traded , the amendment of a poor law which 
shooked all itB eoonomio maxims , the abolition of 
negro slavery whioh revolted its religion , the abroga- 
tion of laws which, pressing harshly upon Noncon- 
formists, revolted its sense of justioe It had not yet 
declared for Free Trade, although it might be expected 
to do so. 1 he ameliorations which the middle olass at 
this time desired Peel was ready to approve, and these 
ameliorations onoe granted, the middle olass would tend 
to be Conservative But theirs would not be the 
Conservatism of squires and rectors They would 
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inoline to a Conservatism of their own, and they would 
want a leader of their own to formulate it and to 
organize them They would want*a statesman who was 
bone of their bone and flesh of their flesh, a good 
man of business, cautious but open to practicable sug- 
gestions, one who would satisfy their ideal of industry 
and economy, one who would always be* grave and 
deoorous, never puzzle them with epigrams, or alarm 
them with rhetono, in short, Buoh a great man as 
they could conceive Such Sir Robert Peel was There 
never breathed a politician more truly congenial to them. 
He represented i heir virtues and thtir failings he 
shared their talents and then prejudices he was always 
growing in their confidence, and when he died lamented 
by all his fellow-citizens he was most deeply lamented 
by them 

Even m the actual state of affairs Peel's keen per 
oeptaon might find grounds of hope The Ministers 
had, indeed, a majority larger than any wise Minister 
would wish to have Whilst their majority kept to 
gether they were absolute , but such a majority as theirs 
oould not be kept together long A crowd flushed with 
victory and hoping for great things, but with no bond 
of union derived from like thoughts or like feelings, a 
motley host of aristocratic Whigs and middle class 
Whigs of philosophio Radicals and popular Radicals, 
of English and of Irish agitators — it could not be 
expected long to endure the pri SHure of discipline or 
the Btrain of mutual foibearanoe and oonoession Two 
things only were needed for its dissolution tact and 
time If it were not kept together by premature and 
unsparing assaults from without it was certain to break 
up from within If only it were humoured, it would 
subserve all the ends of its enemies The Conservatives 
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would accomplish most by not trying to do too muoh. 
Peel eaw tbie truth, and was able to aot upon it, beoauae 
bis followers were s6 disheartened, and his rivals io 
discredited The vanquished party were obliged to 
cling to the only ohief who oould — not restore them to 
power, fof that appeared au idle fanoy — but give them 
any weight in the councils of the kingdom. 

The faults of a majority may be made good by the 
capaoity of its leaders , but the Cabinet too faithfully 
reflected the divided councils and jarring tempers of its 
friends. Talent indeed was not wanting to the Cabinet, 
nor yet virtue and public spirit. Seldom had England 
seen a Cabinet so rich in men of fine gifts aud high 
qualities. But in almost every instance these gifts and 
qualities were neutralized by lack of the power of work* 
ing harmoniously with others In person, in beanng, 
in eloquenoe, in high consistency and rectitude, Eaxl 
Grey was well-nigh an ideal Premier He was old, 
however, and too proud to place himself m the hands 
of younger men , too gentle to keep them in subordi- 
nation. Brougham had energy, versatility, quiokness 
of perception, and fulness of utteranoe enough to make 
the reputation of a dozen ordinary statesmen He had 
fought hard in many a good cause for the improve- 
ment of the law, for the advancement of education, for 
the reform of Parliament, and for the abolition of 
slavery. Yet there were blended in Brougham's com- 
position faults which spoiled his career, annulled bis 
usefulness, made him a weariness to bis best friends, 
and left him a laughing-stock to the ungrateful public, 
a joy to stupid mediocrity which might exult that it had 
never compromised itself like Brougham. John Bus- 
sell's name must always be mentioned with respect; 
but he never could be reokoned an adroit or suooessfal 
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politician. Lord AJthorp joined unoommon beauty of 
eharaoter to very oommon abilities. A fairly good 
loader of the House of Commons and an indifferent 
Cbanoellor of the Exchequer, be was more desirous to- 
be nd of office that ever was wire-puller to secure it. Pal- 
merston had seen quite as muoh innovation as he wanted* 
and from this time forward gave himself Up to foreign 
polioy Melbourne’s fine talent and large aoquiBitions 
were made almost useless by indoienoe and melancholy 
To Stanlev no gift of fortune or of nature was wanting 
exoeptthat mysterious something which distinguishes 
a man of brilliant ability from a great statesman. He 
and Graham were to find that in the new age the limits 
of anatocratio Wbiggism are Boon reached. At present 
thevwere among the most efficient ministers But suoh 
a Cabinet, although it might leave its mark on history* 
oould not retnm power for long. Such a Cabinet, 
leaning upon such a majority, must afiord frequent 
opportunities to an adversary of bo muoh talent, so 
muoh knowledge, address, and industry as Sir Robert 
Peel. 

Peel and Wellington had been led to similar con- 
clusions the one by his shrewdness, the other by his 
simplicity “I mean*’ said Wellington to Greville, 
11 to support the Government — support them m every 
way. The first thing I have to look to is to keep my 
house over my head, and the alternative is between this 
Government and none at all.” Peel was not quite so 
frank , but his aotion was in harmony with these words. 
On the 5th of February 1838 the King opened the 
Session with a Speech reoommending reforms m the 
Churoh and measures to restore order m Ireland. 
Peel's speeoh on the debate on the Address was a model 
of dexterity. He announced that he would be no party 
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to any measure for transferring to other uses any part 
of the revenues of the Established Churoh in Ireland ; 
buthe admitted that* there might be good gronnd ftr 
reforms whioh did not violate this prinoiple. Upon the 
subjeot of repressive enactments he professed that his 
mind was open, but he took care to pay n handsome 
compliment 'to Stanley, who, ns Chief Secretary, was 
the principal object of attack to O’Connell and all 
his followers. Stanley was the more likely to feel this 
compliment, inasmuch as he got little sympathy from 
his own oolleagues. 

A stringent Coercion Bill having passed the House of 
Lords, was introduced into the House of Commons by 
Althorp. Thegenlle A 1 thorp may have doubted the neces- 
sity for so severe a measure. Certainly he made a state- 
ment even less offcotive than usual to a House which was 
not very willing to be convinced. Mortified at the ooolness 
of his colleagues, and at the imminent failure of a Bill 
on whioh he had staked his credit, Stanley took baok 
his papors from Althorp and, after rapidly refreshing 
his memory, got up, drew a terrible picture of the state 
of Ireland, aud Hssailed O’Connell with extraordinary 
impetuosity. Peel spoke on the same side, with less 
•eloquence and with loss bitterness than Stanley, but 
with more warmth than was usual to him. Their com- 
bined efforts probably saved the Bill. Men noticed that 
8tanley began to hold Tory language. The Tories 
and the dissatisfied Whigs were drawing together. “ It 
must end in Peel and Stanley unless everything ends,” 
wrote Charles Greville. 

When Althorp introduced the Bill dealing with the 
Established Churoh of Ireland, Peel was equally 
prudent. The Bill proposed to reduoe by ten the 
twenty-two Irish bishoprics, to impose a graduated 
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tax on tlie larger oleneal incomes, and out of the 
revenue thus obtained to make good the Gfanroh 
eeaa, whioh was no longer tcf be levied Gonl- 
bnm and Inglis and the Protestant fanaties generally 
were furious at the announcement of snoh a measure 
Peel took it with the utmost oalmness * He re 
quested indeed, that as the Bill was ' not vet in 
print the second reading should not be taken so 
soon as the 14th of March, and this request A 1 thorp 
declined to giant On the 14th, Charles Wynn ob- 
jected to the second reading as irregular because the 
Bill taxed all Irish benefices of more than a certain 
value, and all Bills which impose taxes must originate in 
a committee of the whe le House Peel and O Connell 
for onto joined m supporting Wynn Accordingly the 
second reading was doferred , a committee was appointed 
to search for precedents, the committee affirmed Wynn’s 
view and the Ministers found themselves obliged to act 
upon it iho second reading did not take plaoe until 
the 6th of May In committee the Ministers con 
ceded the principle that Church funds should be applied 
onlv to Church UBe« With this concession Peel was 
satisfied The Pur* were more troublesome but by 
a mixtiue of threats and concessions, together with 
Wellington b abstention from debate, their opposition 
was overcome and the Bill passed its third readiug by a 
large majority 

The abolition of slavery in the oolomes was the most 
momentous of the othir topios agitated in this session 
Peel had always professed his goodwill to negro 
emancipation, in that oool temporizing way m whioh 
peiaone of an offioial mind express themselves about 
measures whioh they believe ore right, and will be earned 
some day or other, but know to be hard of exeoution 
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and hateful to strong interests. He had voted in 182ft 
for Canning's resolutions whioh affirmed the neoessity 
of improving the condition of the slaves, and qualifying 
them for eventual freedom. He now oritioiBed the 
ministerial plan in a dull, diffuse, and rather obsoure 
speech, whioh was the more striking by contrast with the 
magnifioent Oration in which thai plan had been set out 
by Stanley. For Stanley, tired of Irish business and 
hated by the Irish members, had been transferred from 
the Irish Secretaryship to the Secretaryship for the 
Colonies. Lord Althorp considered that Peel agreed 
with the Government upon every point except the time 
for emancipation. Had Poel been more outspoken upon 
subjects of this class, he would have ranked lower as a 
party chief, but ho would have been a more attractive 
personage in history. 

As distress was very general at this time, the policy 
of the resumption of onBli payments was repeatedly 
assailed. In this very session Peel had made one of his 
most elaborate speeches in reply to a motion by Mr. 
Attwood for a committee to inquire into our monetary 
system. Cobbett, now member for Oldham, diverted the 
attack from the measures to the man. About the 
ourrenoy he probably knew no more than he knew about 
the fixed stars ; but he shared the belief that Peel was 
the author of the Buffering which was only too evident. 
He now brought forward a series of resolutions of pro* 
digious length, containing a general censure of Peel's 
political conduot, and a particular oensure of the 
ourrenoy Aots, and moved a dutiful address praying for 
Peel's expulsion from the Privy Council. He oluirged 
Peel, not with wioked intentions, but with gross 
ignorance; a ground of dismissal which, if admitted, 
would sadly reduoe the size of oounoils and of oabinets. 
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Oobbett no longer spoke with his former homely foroe, 
nor bad he any following in the Hoose. But Peel ohose 
to answer him seriously! or at all events with solemn 
humour. The House would not listen to Oobbetl's 
reply, rejected his motion, and voted that it should not 
be entered on the journals. Somehow or ether. Peel 
seemed to gain by every attnok upon him. > 

At the close of the session of 1888, the timid persons, 
who were ever apprehensive of a revolution, confessed 
that things had not turned out according to their fears. 
Yet the Government remained weak, and the honours of 
the day seemed to have fallen to the leader of the 
Opposition. Lord Tavistock, heir of the great Whig 
house of Russell, told CharleB Greville that he did not 
think the hulk of the Liberal party would be unwilling 
to serve under Peel, an opinion disproved by subsequent 
facts, yet showing how highly Peel was considered by 
men of all parties. The reoess was empty of events, and 
Parliament re-assombled in February of 1884 amid 
general indifference. The Speech from the Throne was 
singularly oolourleBS. But the oaution of the Ministry 
procured it no reBt. As the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer seemed at a loss what to do with his surplus 
the Marquess of Chandos moved that in the reduction of 
taxes the agricultural interest should be considered. He 
was defeated only by four votes. Emboldened by this 
division, Sir William Ingilby proposed the repeal of the 
malt tax. He was defeated by a great majority, hot his 
defeat was largely due to Peel, who opposed him in a 
statesman-like speech. Then the Government lost its 
way in the maze of Irish business. First, Althorp hqd 
a personal quarrel with Sheil. Next Althorp and 
Littleton consented to give a select committee to in- 
quire into the ooaduct of Baron Smith, an Irish judge 
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who had made himself obnoxious to the Repealers. 
Graham and Spring Rioo voted against Althorp and 
Littleton, and a few days afterwards Sir Edward Knateh- 
bnll oarned against the Government a motion to reverse 
the vote for a committee. Then came the question of 
Irish tithe. An Aot for voluntary composition had been 
paBeed m 1823, and another Aot for compulsory com- 
position had been passed in 1832 , and now Littleton 
brought in a Bill having three principal objects, a reduo 
tion in the amount of the tithe, itB conversion into a land 
tax payable by landowners, and the giving of facilities 
for total redemption. Unpleasing aliko to the followers 
of O’Connell and to the High Churchmen, this Boheme 
had only the lukewarm approvnl of Stanley. In the 
debate on the seoond reading, Russell asserted that the 
State had a nght to dispose of the surplus revenues of 
the Insh Church His declaration wsb noted by the 
radioal members, who were weary of a divided ministry. 
Mr. Henry Ward gave notice of a resolution that 
the surplus revenues of the Irish Church should be 
applied to public purposes. The Cabinet met, and 
wishing to avoid a division in which some of its mem- 
bers would have to vote against others, resolved to 
move the previous question. But the Ministers were 
so doubtfhl whether they oould carry it, that in order to 
remove anxiety, Stanley resigned together with Sir 
James Graham, the Duke of Richmond, and the Earl of 
Ripon. By the loss of these four members, who repre- 
sented a small but powerful party of trimmers, the 
Oabinet was brought into a state of utter weakness. 
After all, the previous question was earned by an 
immense mqonty, the Ministers having promised a com- 
mission to inquire into the whole subjeot. 

Only one Aot of the first oonsequenoe was passed in 
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this sessioii. The reform of the Poor Lew was the 
wisest measure of a Cabinet whioh had done many 
great things. England had beln gradually sinking 
deeper and deeper into a morass of pauperism, whenoe 
she eould never emerge until the system of relieving the 
poor was altered. Wise men saw the fatal elfaraoter of 
the disease, but shrank from the painful and unpopular 
remedy. For even under an oristooratio system, the 
rulers of the State are loth to enoounter the fury of the 
multitude. Earl Grey’s administration undertook the 
odious task of saving sooiety, and was strenuously 
supported by the Duke of Wellington, who always 
aimed at the general good so far as it was discernible to 
him. Peel took a less magnanimous oonne. He 
approved of the Bill and he helped it loyally but as 
quietly as possible. He voted in its favour but made 
no speeches. Some years later he described the Aot for 
the amendment of the Poor Law as tending to rescue the 
country from a progressive evil, fraught with the most 
awful conseqnenoes, not only to property, but also to the 
independence and morals of the poor. Some suoh em- 
phatic declaration would not have been amiss when this 
vital reform waB straggling against the powers of short- 
sighted interest and of short-sighted benevolence com- 
bined. Yet it may be that a reform, in appearance so 
unpopular, would have lost almost as much as it would 
have gained by ardent advooacy from the Conservative 
leader. 

The places left vaoant by the secession of Stanley 
and his friends had been filled by men who gave no 
offimoe and did their duty well. But the triokery of 
Brougham and folly of Littleton brought about another 
and a fatal crisis on the question of renewing the 
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honour to resign, and Grey felt unable to go on with- 
out Althorp. He tendered his resignation to the 
King. The King adoepted it willingly, for by this 
time he was utterly weary of Whigs and Whiggism. 
But the Whigs, although their power was paralysed 
by dissension, still formed the overwhelming majority 
of the Hoifse of Commons. The King, therefore, 
pitohed upon Melbourne, who was well known for a 
lukewarm politician, and enjoined him to negotiate with 
Wellington, Feel, and Stanley, for the construction 
of a Cabinet which should include the ohiefs of 
all the important parties. Melbourne replied that he 
had no hope of any result from suoh negotiations, 
and, by the King's order, oommunioated this reply 
to Peel, who wrote to the King expressing himself 
entirely of Melbourne's opinion. Melbourne was 
thus obliged to new-model the old Whig Cabinet. 
Althorp had hoped to esoape from power, but he yielded 
to Melbourne’s entreaty and the unanimous wish of all 
the Liberals, from Grote to 0‘Connell. The remaining 
appointments were easily made. The Cabinet thus 
refitted contrived to pass a qualified Coeroion Bill, failed 
to pass the Tithes Bill, and wound up the Session with- 
out any more agitation. 

By this time Peel had fully justified the oonfidenoe 
reposed in him. When the Reform Bill was passed, 
men of all parties thought that the Ministers who had 
carried it were seoure of power for the next twenty 
yean. Two years had soaroely passed when power all 
but slipped from their hands. They had exhausted the 
spell of euooess, the influence of talent, the gratitude 
of the people, and the power of numben. All this 
while tbeir adversary had been waiting and watching, 
had aroused his desponding and controlled his violent 
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followers, had taken advantage of every turn of 
chance, bad profited hy every diaaenaion in the 
Oabinet, bad gained weight in the House hy acting 
when he oould with that portion of the majority 
whioh differed least from himself, had gained the good 
opinion of the oountry by proving his tempter, know- 
ledge and capaoity for great affairs, and had crowned all 
his other achievements by a dignified refusal of high 
office, which he oould not have held with entire freedom 
and independence. Suoh capacity and suoh self-oom- 
mand are sure of sucoess in almost every situation, and 
not least sure of it in the rivalry for the confidence 
of the people of England. It was now certain that 
Peel would return to power; only the time of his return 
was still doubtful. 

For the present Peel was free to enjoy the leisure 
afforded by the reoess. He left this oountry on the 
14th of Ootober, intending to pass the winter in Italy. 
He was aooompanied by Lady Peel and their daughter 
Julia. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

feel’s first administration. 

1884-1836. 

Dismisstl of the Melbourne Oablnot — Peel summoned baok to Kn ymnJ 
— He forme a Cabinet — Dissolution of Parliament — The Tam worth 
Manifesto— Whig Majority in the new House of Commons — 
Reverses sustained by the Government — Peel's Measures— 
Taotios of the Opposition— Irish Tithe— The Appropriation 
Question — RubboITs Resolutions aarriod — The Government 
resigns— Peel’s Reputation mined by hiB Totluro of Offloe. 

When Sir Robert Peel left England, the Melbourne 
Ministry seemed for the time seoure in the enjoyment 
of power. Unfriendly or desponding observers shook 
their heads over an unruly majority and an indolent 
Premier ; bat these were aauses of future weakness, not 
of immediate overthrow. When the oatastrophe oame 
it was occasioned by the death of one old gentleman 
and the prejudioe of another. Lord Spenoer died in 
the November of 1884, and hie son, Lord Althorp, 
smoeeding to the peerage, was withdrawn from the 
Home of Commons. Lord Melbourne went down to 
Brighton to oonanlt the King upon the ohoioe of a new 
leader of the House and Obanoellor of the Ezohequer. 
He suggested Russell for leader, and in hia default, 
Spring Bice or Aberoromby. He also told the King 
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that siftoe the Cabinet was to be re-arranged, the re- 
arrangement ought to strengthen its liberal element. 
The King did not relish any of th# names proposed for 
the leadership of the House of Commons, and he 
relished still less any general ohange in the interest of 
liberalism. Ho particularly disliked the projeot of 
appropriating to new uses the surplus revenues of the 
Irish Church. After taking a day to oonsider, he 
refused Melbourne's proposals and aooepted his resig- 
nation. Brongham happened to see Melbourne the 
same evening, heard the news, and sent it on to the 
Timet , and in the Times of next morning his col- 
leagues, with muoh surprise and more anger, read that 
they had oeased to be ministers. The Duke of Wel- 
lington became First Lord of the Treasury, and under- 
took the oharge of the Home, the Colonial, and the 
Foreign Offices, until snoh time as the ministry should 
be oompleted. The Great Seal was put into com- 
mission and Lyndhurst was named the first commis- 
sioner. Mr. Hudson, gentleman usher to the Queen, 
was at once despatched in quest of Peel. He oarried 
a letter from the King announcing the appointment 
of Wellington and Lyndhurst, and summoning Peel 
baok to England, together with a letter from Wel- 
lington explaining the circumstances which had led to 
a ohange of Government. 

These letters were delivered to Peel at his hotel in 
Borne, just as he had returned from a ball at the 
Duohess of Torlonia's. He had made his arrange- 
ments for a visit to Naples, and bad aotually taken a 
passage for the return voyage from Naples to Oivita 
Veoohia. *AU plans of pleasure were now broken off. 
By dint of energy everything was made ready in a few 
hours, and tho Peels left Borne next day. Peel had 
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taken a separate passport for his wife, lest she should 
prove unequal to the fatigue of a forced journey. Lady 
Peel, however, accompanied him all the way to Dover, 
whioh they reached on the 8th of Deoember, having 
spent only twelve days on the road. Before quitting 
Borne, Pdbl had written to the King and the Duke. In 
his Memoirs'he has assured posterity that he had not 
the remotest concern in the dissolution of the Melbourne 
Ministry. He had reoeived only a meagre aooount of 
what had happened ; he would not pledge himself to 
take office, and bo beoome responsible for the dismissal 
of his predeoessor. He doubted the wisdom of dis- 
placing the Whig Cabinet. He had little hope that any 
other Cabinet oould be stable, or could command a 
sufficiently powerful majority in the House of Commons. 
Reflection, however, showed him that as soon as he 
arrived be would have to be Prime Minister whether or 
no he desired it. He then resolved freely to under- 
take that whioh would be forced upon him. Travelling 
by night from Dover, he waited upon the King early in 
the morning of the 9th of December, and deolared 
himself ready to beoome Prime Minister and Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. 

Peel had been too successful. He had restored the 
oredit of bis party before it had recovered its strength. 
To reinforce the party was bis first and most pressing 
necessity. He therefore wrote to Stanley and Graham, 
the leaders of those Whigs whom Liberalism had left 
behind, and invited them to join his Ministry. With 
many expressions of esteem and goodwill, Stanley de- 
clined the invitation. It waB easy to see that some other 
time he would probably aooept it. For he l*aid stress, 
not so much on any differences of opinion separating 
him from Peel, as upon the censure whioh Wellington, 
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Peel's colleague, had beatowed upon the aots of Lord 
Grey's Administration. Still, no present aid was to 
be bad from Stanley. Graham replied to Peel's in* 
▼itataon much as Stanley had done, and Riohmond 
and Ripon approved of their abstinence. These 
politioians oontinued to lead a small party whioh sided 
sometimes with Peel and sometimes with Russell. 
Peel wrote to Lady Canning offering her eldest son a 
place in his Government. She replied in a friendly 
strain, but said that she agreed with her son in think* 
ing that he ought to wait. So Peel found himself 
obliged to fall baok on the Conservatives. Lynd- 
hurst beoame Chanoellor, Wellington took the Foreign 
Office, Aberdeen the Colonies, and Goulburn the Home 
Department. Earl de Grey was First Lord of the 
Admiralty, and Herries Seoretary-at-War. Wbarnoliffe 
reoeived the Privy Seal, Rosslyn was made Lord Presi- 
dent, and Sir Henry Hardinge took the Secretaryship 
lor Ireland. Whigs styled this selection unmitigated 
Toryism ; yet the high Tories were not content. “ No 
consideration under heaven shall foroe me to serve 
under Peel," was the saying of Croker, who now and 
long afterwards remained Peel's intimate friend. 

The Conservative party in the House of Commons 
did not muster more than 160 members. With suoh a 
slender support it was impossible to govern for any 
length of time. A dissolution was inevitable, but 
would it be better to dissolve at onoe, or to struggle on 
with the existing Parliament until defeated on some 
vital question ? For a moment Peel doubted whether 
he should not follow the example set by Pitt in 1784, 
and give time for the spread in the country of a reaodon 
against the party dominant in the House ; but upon 
consideration, he resolved to have a general election im- 
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mediately. By tbe 17th of September be bad prepared 
and aabmitted to hie oolleagaes the manifesto which he 
had drawn op for the* constituencies. It was couched in 
the form of an address to the electors of the borough of 
Tamworth. In this famous manifesto, the first authori- 
tative utterance of the new Conservatism, he addressed 
the burgesses of Tamworth as members “ of that great 
and intelligent class of society— that class whioh is 
mnoh less interested in the contentions of party than in 
the maintenance of order and the cause of good govern- 
ment.” Peel continues, “I will never admit that I 
have been, either before or after the Reform Bill, the 
defender of abuses or the enemy of judioious reforms.” 
Enumerating the improvements whioh he had effeoted 
before 1882 in the ourrency, in the criminal law and in 
other departments, he declared that he considered the 
Reform Bill to be the u final and inrevooable settle- 
ment of a great question.” He advocated “ a oarefu) 
review of institutions, civil and ecclesiastical, undertaken 
in a friendly spirit.” He then Bhowed that he had 
offered no unqualified opposition to the measures of the 
Whig Cabinet, promised that he would continue their 
inquiries into eoolesiastioal and municipal affairs, and 
announced that he was favourable to a commutation of 
tithe, an improved distribution of Church revenues, 
relief to Nonconformist marriages, and the limitation 
of tbe Pension List. Teel still refused to divert from 
ecclesiastical use any part of the revenues of the Irish 
Ghurob, and he would not pledge himself to plaoe 
Nonconformists on a level with Ohurohmen at the Uni- 
versities. Tet any reader who compares the doctrines 
of the manifesto with tbe doctrines of the sohool in 
whioh Peel had been trained will be foroibly struck 
with tbe expansion of his mind, and will ratify 
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Bw eH'i opinion tbit Peel was a great lover of change 
and innovation. 

The Tamworth Manifesto made* a good impression; 
bnt it eonld not tarn the balanoe of parties. In the 
general election the Conservatives were at least as muoh 
disappointed bb were the Whigs. They oarried*many of 
the oonnties, and were stronger by nearly 'a hundred 
members in the new Parliament than in the old one. But 
the Whigs had kept their hold on the boroughs. In 
the city of London every Conservative candidate was 
defeated. 

When Parliament reassembled on the 19th of February 
1885 y the Whigs still formed an overwhelming majority 
of the House of Commons. Peel as Prime Minister 
found himself in a false position. In its latest form the 
English constitution requires the Sovereign to keep his 
Ministers so long as they command an undoubted 
majority in the lower House. To replace them with 
the leaders of the minority is to put the most serious of 
all obstacles in the way of public business. William IV. 
had dismissed Melbourne, not because Melbourne's 
Government had ceased to have a majority, but because 
William IV. bad ceased to believe in the Whigs. The 
late Ministry had been turned out, the actual Ministry 
had been oalled in by the direct aot of the King. The 
Whigs believed that the King had been the puppet of an 
intrigue managed by Peel and Wellington, and were 
resolved that the intriguers should not gain by their 
unconstitutional oonduot. The eleotion of a Speaker 
gave the first opportunity for a trial of strength. 
Manners Sutton had been Speaker for eighteen years 
in unreformed and in reformed Parliaments, under 
Tories and under Whigs; nor had he ever inourred 
oensure in his discharge of that high office. But he 
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was a Tory — had been talked of as a Tory Minister, 
and was intimate with members of the Cabinet. The 
Whigs ohose for their candidate Mr. Abercromby. He 
was elected Speaker by 816 votes, against 806 given 
for Sutton. Feel, who had spoken warmly for his 
friend, Made him a peer by the title of Lord Canter- 
bury. 

The Government was again defeated on the Address. 
The speeoh from the Throne, repeating the Liberal pro- 
fessions of the Tamworth Manifesto, did not soothe the 
indignation of the Whigs. On their behalf Lord Mor- 
peth moved an amendment, lamenting that the progress 
of reform had been interrupted and endangered by the 
unnecessary dissolution of a Parliament earnestly intent 
upon the vigorous prosecution of measures to whioh 
the wishes of the people wore most anxiously and justly 
directed. Peel Bpoke against the amendment with all his 
aooustomed skill, and more than his aooustomed spirit. 
He defended himself against the charge of having 
seized power unfairly, as well as against the charge 
of inveterate resistance to reform. He showed that he 
was prepared to give effect to the professions made in 
the Speeoh from the Throne, and he concluded with a 
peroration expressive of the new spirit whioh he had 
infused into Conservative politics. 

With such prospects I feel it to be my duty, my first and paramount 
duty, to maintain the post which lias boon confided to mo and to ataad 
by tho trust whioh I did uot neck but could not deoliuo. I oall upon 
you not to condemn before you have heard, to receive at least the 
measures 1 shall propose, to amend them if they are defective, to extend 
them if they fall short of yonr expectations, bat at least to give me 
the opportunity of presenting them, that yon yourselves may consider 
and dispose of them. I make great offers whioh should net lightly be 
rejected. 1 offer yon the prospect of continued peaoe, the restored 
confidence of powerful states that are willing to seise the opportunity 
of reducing great armies and thus diminishing the ehanees of hostile 
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collision. I offer jon reduced estimates, improvements in civil juris, 
prudence, reform of eealeeiastioal law, the settlement of the tithe 
question in Ireland, the commutation of tith^ in England, the removal 
of any real abuse in the Church, the redress of those grievances of 
whioh the Dissenters have any just ground to complain. I offer you 
these speoiflc measures and 1 offer also to advance, soberly and 
cautiously it is true, in the path of progressive improvement I offer 
also the beet chance that these things can be effected iy willing con- 
cert with the other authorities of the state, thus restoring harmony, 
ensuring the maintenance, bnt not excluding the reform (where reform 
is really requisite) of uncient institutions. You may reject my offers, 
you may refuse to entertain them, you may prefer to do the same 
thing by more violent moans ; hut if you do, the time is not fnr distant 
when you will find that the popular feeling on whioh you rely has 
deserted you, and that you will have no alternative but cither again 
to invoke our aid, to replace the government in the hands from whioh 
you would now forcibly withdraw it, or to resort to that pressure from 
without, to those measures of compulsion and violence, which at the 
Homo time that they render your reforms usoIorh and inoperative, will 
seal the fute of the British Constitution. 

On the next night Stanley spoke. His tone was that 
of an independent critio, but he declared his intention 
of voting with the Government. On a division there 
were 809 voteB for and 802 votes against the amend- 
ment. The Opposition had not been able to eeoure a 
majority of more than seven. 

The result of this division, whioh took place late in 
the night of the 26th of February, gave a brief oheok 
to the Opposition and fresh strength to the Ministry. 
Peel used the respite to push forward the reforms 
whioh he had promised. The Bill for the Establish- 
ment of a new Eooleaiastioal Court was introduced 
by the Attorney-General on the 12th of March. The 
Bill dealing with Dissenters' marriages was intro- 
duced on the 17th of Maroh by Peel himself. Con- 
servative Ministers have often borrowed a reform 
from their Liberal adversaries ; bat they rarely render 
it more complete and logioal. Peel, however, could boast 
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that he bed made exceptions to this rule. If he were 
slow to adopts new principle, he gave it fall soopewhen 
once adopted. Lord John Bussell had already brought 
in a Bill to relieve Nonconformists from the necessity 
of having their marriages celebrated according to the 
riteB of r the Established Church. He had proposed 
that the banns should oontinue, as formerly, to be 
published in ohurch by the olergyman, who should 
certify to the fact of publication, and that the marriage 
should afterwards be celebrated in a Dissenting chapel, 
duly lioensed for the purpose. The license was to be 
exhibited conspicuously within the ohapel. This Bill 
did not satisfy the Nonconformists, who objected to the 
publication of banns in the parish ohurch, to the re- 
quirement of a lioense, and to the exhibition of the license 
in chapel. Peel’s Bill was not open to these objec- 
tions. It was based on the principle that marriage, 
although it may be something more, is at all events a 
civil oontraot. It BubBtiLuted a civil contract entered 
into before a magistrate for the compulsory religious 
rite. It replaoed the publication of the banns by notioe 
to a magistrate. The register of marriages was to be 
kept by the clergyman, who was entitled to a petty fee 
for each entry, but no further necessity to call in his 
service was imposed on any person. Even a hostile 
House of Commons received the Bill with almost unani- 
mous approval. A few days later Peel explained his 
scheme for the commutation of tithes in England. 

The Opposition had been unskilful in its taotios. It 
wanted oourage to propose a direct vote of want of 
confidence, and patienoe to wait for the ooourrenoe of 
some question of principle on whieh parties might fairly 
try their strength. It stooped to har a ss , to annoy, to 
waste time, and to throw the business of the country 
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into oonfasion. Moved by the rumour that the Govern- 
ment would take the earliest opportunity of dissolving 
again, Bussell questioned Peel on the subject. Peel 
replied that he had not authorized any suoh rumour, 
but oould not pledge himself to hold in abeyanoe any 
prerogative of the Grown. He thus kept the fear of 
dissolution alive in the hearts of those who Would other- 
wise have been eager to get rid of the Government. 
Baffled in this enquiry, the Opposition next thought of 
limiting the grant of supply to three months. But 
when Hume undertook to move, and Bussell promised 
to support, a motion to this effeot, it had to be dropped 
beoauBe of tbe disapproval expressed by many Whig 
members, who liked Peel’s oourage, admired his talent, 
and appreciated his Liberalism. Whilst the Opposition 
hesitated thus, the Ministers steadily rose in the publio 
regard, and gossips began to prophesy that they would 
yet oome off victorious. 

In this oritical posture of his affairs Peel rashly 
appointed Lord Londonderry to the embassy at St. 
Petersburg. Lord Londonderry was the brother of 
the late Marquis, so famous as Visoount Gnstlereagh, 
and shared those illiberal opinions which had made 
him so unpopular. His appointment provoked an 
angry debate in the House of Commons. Stanley 
forsook his neutrality to take part with his old friends. 
For once the Opposition was unanimous, enthusiastic, 
and sure of popular support. Londonderry thought 
that his only possible oourse was to resign. The 
Government gladly aooepted his resignation, but got no 
rest. On the 26th of March, Mr. Tooke moved an address 
to the Grown praying that a charter of incorporation 
should be granted to the University of London. He 
had made a similar motion in eaoh of the last two yean. 
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The subjeot had been referred to the Privy Council, 
whioh had settled nothing. Had the House of Commone 
merely desired to qcioken the Privy Onunoil, it might 
have addressed the King to order an aooount of the pro- 
ceedings in the Privy Counoil to be laid before the 
House of Commons. On behalf of the Government, 
Mr. Gonlbiirn moved an amendment to this effeot. 
Whatever might be the actual bias of the Government, 
it could scarcely be expected to put an affront on the 
Council by accepting a motion which altogether ignored 
the inquiry held by that body. But a motion whioh the 
Government could not aocept was the motion whioh best 
suited the Opposition. Mr. Tooke had a majority of 110 
votes. 

Peel could not be turned out, however, by a defeat 
upon an aoademio question. For this purpose an Irish 
question was more useful than any other. The Protestant 
Church of Ireland had for a long time compelled the 
publio attention. Two circumstances in its condition 
were notorious. On the one hand, the tithe could not 
be collected except by the harshest measures ; on the 
other hand, the gross revenue of the Church was far in 
exoess of the work which it had to do. Two reforms, 
therefore, were urgent. It was necessary to end the 
difficulties arising out of the collection of tithe, and it 
was most desirable to ascertain and to apply to publio 
purposes suoh revenues as the Churoh oould not usefully 
employ. 

Upon the first of these reforms all parties were agreed. 
On behalf of Peel’s Government, Sir Henry Hardinge 
had moved a series of resolutions intended to form 
the basis of a Bill dealing with Irish tithe. These 
resolutions followed the outlines of the Bill which 
Littleton had introduced on behalf of the Whig 
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Ministry. They provided that the tithe composition 
should be replaoed by an annual rent-oharge, at the 
rate of £75 of rent-oharge for evpry £100 of compo- 
sition, and gave facilities for the redemption of the new 
payment, besides providing that the arrears for the year 
1884 should be made up out of the balance of the sum of 
£1,000,000, which Parliament had already noted for the 
relief of the Irish tithe-owners In so far as Hardmge's 
Bill differed from Littleton s Bill, it whs less favourable 
to the tithe-owners, Bince Littleton had provided for a 
tithe rent-oharge amounting to 77$- per oent of the com- 
position. Ihe Whigs were bound in duty to assist in 
passing what was practically their own measure some- 
what enlarged , a measure urgently needed for the relief 
of the tithe owner, the quieting of the tithe-payer and 
the general peace of Ireland. But the Whigs regarded 
Peels Bill merely ub a circumstance affecting their 
schemes for turning out the Ministry 

Upon the second of these reforms, not only had the 
Whigs to tuoounter the obstinate resistance of the Tones, 
but the Whigs themselves were not united. It was upon 
the question of appropriation Stanley and bis followers 
had seceded from the Government of Lord Grey. Lord 
Melbourne’s second Government found itself unable to 
deal with the question of appropnation. Yet the Whigs 
insisted on ooupling with a reform which was approved 
by all parties, a reform which oould barely be earned 
through the House of Commons, and had no ohanoe ot 
passing the Houbo of Lords. Saonfioing the welfare of 
Ireland and the peace of the United Kingdom to a 
factious oousistenoy, they resolved to assert iu opposition 
a maxim whioh they knew themselves unable to enforce 
in office and forget their own disgrace in the exaltation 
of turning oat Sir Bobert Peel. 
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On Monday, the 80th of March, Russell moved that 
the House resolve itself into a Committee of the whole 
House to consider the temporalities of the Irish Churoh 
After a protracted debate, in which Peel highly dis 
tinguished himself, the Government was defeated by 822 
votes to *289 Put a resolution which pledged the 
House merely to consider the state of Chuich property 
in Ireland was not enough to force the Ministers to 
resign Russell, therefore, mn%ed m a Committee of the 
whole House, a furthei resolution that any surplus 
wluoh might remain after providing for the spiritual in- 
struction of members of the Irish ( hurrh, ought to be 
applied locally to the general education of all classes of 
Christians A ltng and stormy debate foil wed and 
the resolution wns corned by 2G2 votes to 237 But 
neither did this resolution necessarily hind the Govern- 
ment to do violonoe to its convu lions It laid d wn no 
principles whereDy the surplus could be ascertained it 
left undecided tlie question whether there were actually 
any surplus or not, and if there should prove to be none, 
the resolution would be destitute of effect Peel, therefore, 
did not resign, and Russell resohed to press him to the 
utmost On the 7th of April, he moved a resolution to 
the effeot that no measuro dealing with tithes in Ireland 
oould lead to a Goal ad]ustment unless it embodied the 
pnnoiple of the foregoing resolutions Peel again spoke 
with muoh energy and eloquence, but mustered ouly 258 
votes against 285 votes given for Russell This defeat 
was followed by Peel's resignation 
Never was viotory more useless to the viotors or less 
hurtfhl to the vanquished The Whigs had prevailed 
only by binding themselves to a pnnoiple whioh, how- 
ever nght in itself, was to delay for three years the ad- 
justment of the tithe question, and then to be dropped by 
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those whom it had restored to power. Peel, although 
worsted, had all the honours of the oampaign. Placed 
in offioe by means which gave no Wbpe of his oontinuing 
there; followed only by a party as weak in debate as on 
division ; attacked with every weapon whioh a majority 
can wield, Peel had signally shown how much \he force 
of one brave man can do. He had made every dis- 
advantage subserve his glory. He had not set, and 
under the circumstances it was impossible that he 
should set, a lasting stamp on policy or legislation ; but 
he had impressed nil his contemporaries with an extra- 
ordinary idea of his personal qualities. That no minister 
ever returned to power more triumphantly than Peel left 
it, was the saying of a Whig as distinguished in literature 
as in politics. Charles Greville loug afterwards pro- 
nounced the administration of a hundred days the most 
brilliant period of Peel’s career. After these tributes 
from unfriendly or indifferent critics, the applause of 
friends and followers would soem a matter of course. 
Yet among friends and followers, if anywhere, had Peel's 
administration raised a misgiving which could be neither 
uttered nor suppressed. Whither will he lead us ? asked 
the stem and unbending Tories. Whither, indeed? 
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CHAPTER VII. 


IN OPPOSITION AGAIN. 

1885-1841. 

The Whig* runmi Offloo— Their Weakness— Peel joined by Stanley 
and Graham— Aooession of Qneon Victoria —Growing strength of 
the Conservative Party — Session of 1889 — Defeat of the Ministry 
on the Jamaica Bill— The Bedchamber Question — Continued 
deoline of the Whig Party — Session of 1840 — Vote of Want of 
Confidence in the Ministry defeated — Session of 1841 — Financial 
Sohemes of the Ministry— Peel carries a Vote of Want of Con* 
fldenoe — General Election — Large Conservative Majority — Re- 
signation of the Ministry. 

William IV. submitted with a tolerable grace to the 
return of the advisers whom he detested, and Lord 
Melbourne had no trouble in forming a new Cabinet 
similar to that whioh had been dismissed in the year 
before. A general apathy pervaded even the victorious 
Whigs and seemed personified in their easy indolent 
Premier. Charles Greville wrote in his diary : " I cer- 
tainly never remember a great viotory for whioh Te 
Dtum was chanted with so faint and joyless a voioe. 
Peel looks gayer and easier than all Brookes* put to- 
gether. and Lady Holland said, ‘ Now that we have 
gained our object I am not so glad as I thought I 
should be/ and that I take to be the sentiment of them 
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all." The Whigs had recovered power, but they had no 
distinct ideas as to how they should use it. 

Lord Melbourne remained in office for six yean. 
During those years the tide of change continued to 
flow in England as in other oonntries of Enrope. 
Many excellent measures were passed, bift almost 
always under circumstances which abated the merit, or 
at least the oredit of the Ministry. Thus the Aots 
dealing with Nonconformist marriages, the composition 
of tithe in England, and the composition of tithe in 
Ireland, closely resembled the three Bills dealing with 
these subjects whioh Sir Robert Peel had introduced 
in 1886 , and might have oarried then with a little 
forbearanoe on the part of his adversaries. The Act 
whioh laid the foundation of our system of elementary 
education, good bo far bb it went, was pitiably meagre. 
The Act whioh reformed municipal corporations in 
England was a great measure, but, if it was saved from 
mutilation the praise lay less with the Ministers than 
with Peel, who listened to reason and oheoked the wil- 
fulness of his party. Peel lent himself to the business 
-of attenuating a similar Bill for Ireland, and had his 
way in spite of the Ministers. We may say that 
during those years Peel was almost as powerful as all 
the Ministers united. The Leader of the Opposition^ 
was the first public man in England. 

In hiB seoond period of opposition Peel exhibited 
the same skill and temper whioh he had displayed in 
the first. He became, it is true, more aggressive. 
Not to be obliged to carry out any policy of your own, 
yet to be able to thwart the polioy of others, is a situ- 
ation too trying for human virtue. The temptations 
of being in offloe are nothing to the temptations of 
being out of offloe. Yet Peel exercised his anomalous 
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influenoe with as muoh public spirit as we can hope 
from a party leader. Probably we shall never know 
bow muoh be did to ualm the fears and sooth the pug- 
nacity of his follower. We Beldom realise how muoh 
of the time of those who are fit to rule is taken up with 
persuading others to let themselves be ruled. We 
blame a patty leader for the mischief whioh he does 
and forget the mischief whioh ho prevents. If we oon- 
sider Peel simply in relation to his Party, his oonduot 
at this time desorves all possible praise. Under his 
fostering care the new Conservative Party improved 
daily in numbers, in spirit, and in discipline, whilst it 
kept pace with the general movement of the time and 
opened its arms to all who were not of a decidedly 
Liberal way of thinking. 

In the beginning of the July of 1835 Stanley and 
Graham quitted the Ministerial benches and took their 
BeatB among the Opposition. Half-a-dozen faithful 
followers accompanied them, hut the rest of their little 
party melted away, und they no longer pretended to 
hold the halanoe of the House of Commons. Sir 
Robert might rejoice that he was rid of two dangerous 
rivals, and had gained two admirable lieutenants, a 
brilliant orator and an excellent man of business. 
Various petty personal reasons for this conversion were 
suggested by the gossips of the day, but the truth is 
that Stanley and Graham had long been made uneasy 
by the inoessant inroads of change. They were really 
less liberal than Peel, who was always ready to com- 
promise with any new power when it had onoe asserted 
itself. At first Stanley’s old oolleagues imagined that 
he was in aooord with them on every question not oon- 
neoted with the Oharoh. They were not uudeoeived 
until he assailed them in the debate on the Address of 
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the session of 1896. Even then they might have been 
surprised if anyone had foretold that in a few years 
Stanley would abandon Sir Robert Peel as being too 
radical an innovator. 

The death of William IV. and the accession of Queen 
Viotoria gave to the Whigs the support of *a young 
and popular Sovereign, who cherished thbir principles 
and felt n warm personal regard for Lord Melbourne ; 
but it involved a general election, which proved ex- 
tremely unfortunate. Many of the boroughs returned 
Conservatives. Even in the City of London, Grote, the 
most eminent mun among the philosophic Radicals, 
was elected only by a very small majority. Roebuck and 
Palmer at Bath, Ewart at Liverpool, Wigney at Brigh- 
ton, Thomson at Hull, were all defeated. Leeds was 
the only importunt capture made by the Liberals from 
the Conservatives. The counties were even more faith- 
less than the boroughs. It was said that the Conserva- 
tives could have done much more had they hut known 
their own strength. When Parliament met, the Minis- 
ters suffered almost as much from the Radicals as from 
the Conservatives. The Radicals wanted another reform 
of Parliament, and the introduction of vote by ballot, 
which were opposed by Lord John Russell. Although 
these differences were patched up, they left a fatal weak- 
ness behind. In debate the Government was always 
getting tho worst of it. Peel took a tone of superiority 
in the House of Commons ; in the House of Lords 
Brougham thundered aguinst his old friends ; the Times 
lent its weight to tho Conservatives, who became more 
and more impatient for decisive action. Unwillingly 
Peel agreed to let them try their power. The Radicals 
hod resolved to ohallenge the Canadian policy of 
the Ministers. Sir William Molesworth, a distin- 
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guished member of a distinguished group of philosophic 
reformers, proposed a direot vote of want of oonfi 
denoe in the Secretary for the Colonies On behalf 
of the Conservatives, Lord Sandon moved, by way of 
amendment, a vote of ocnsure upon the Government 
Peel spoke in favour of the amendment without oaring for 
its success The Radicals oould not vote for it, and 
the Conservatives alone were unable to oarry it The 
division strengthened the influence of moderate men on 
both sides The Ministry had a majority of twentv- 
mne a majority unusual for them and enough to damp 
the fighting Conservatives The Conservatives molud 
mg those who had paired or stayed away mustered a 
force of 817 members of the House of Commons, in- 
finitely more oompaot than any force which oould be 
brought agamBt it The Radicals were thus convinoed 

that they must uphold Russell if they did not want to be 
governed by Peel Ihmgs accordingly became quieter 
for a little while 

The strength of the Conservatives was ostentatiously 
displayed at the banquet given to Sir Robert Peel in 
Merchant Taylors Hall on the 12th of May 1888 
1 he invitation was signed by 813 members of the House 
of Commons The Marquess of Obandos, the oham 
pion of the landed interest, took the chair and among 
those who supported him on that oocasion Sir 
Francis Burdett appeared beside Sir Robert Inglis 
The health of their chief was drunk with nine rounds oi 
oheenng In returning thanks Sir Robert Peel re 
minded the company that less than six years before the 
number of their party in the House of Commons had 
been reduoed to little more than a hundred , that he had 
then hoped and foretold the resurrection of that defeated 
party, that the next dissolution had nearly doubled 
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their numbers ; that a second dissolution had brought 
them an inorease of strength ; that on suoh questions 
as the exclusion of bishops from the House of Lords, the 
repeal of the Corn Laws, and the introduction of vote by 
ballot, the Ministers had been saved from overthrow only 
by the votes of the Opposition ; and then, with all the 
authority whioh this veiled reminder of his own services 
could bestow, he urged the necessity of temper and 
moderation. 

1 hops [he said] ire shall never be betrayed, for the sake of any 
temporary advantage, into a onion with those from whose prindples 
we dissent. I also hope that we shall never adopt the advioe whioh I 
have sometimes received fromardont friends and professed admirem, 
to abandon onr doty in Parliamont and, for the purpose of creating 
■embarrassment to the Government, to leave it to fight the battle alone. 
My object is that by steadily attending to oar doty, by censoring the 
■Government on nil oooasionB when they deserve it, enforeing onr 
principles by aiding them to carry those measures whioh we think 
right, even thongh by so doing we may be rescuing the Government, 
we may establish new claims npon the approbation of the country. 

Having heightened by an unfriendly criticism of the 
Ministry the merit of that self-oommand whioh refrained 
from taking advantage of its errors, and even saved it 
from the violence of its friends, he resumed bis seat amid 
tumultuous applause. Catholic Emancipation was for- 
gotten ; and who could foresee the repeal of the Com 
Laws? Stanley’s eloquent voice swelled the chorus of 
praise and congratulation, and Graham in tones less 
resonant professed the allegianoe whioh outlasted the 
desertion of Stanley. It was one of the most joyons 
moments in Peel’B life. 

In this session Peel enjoyed the personal satisfaction 
of making the Whigs forego the principle whioh they 
had made the ground for turning him out of office. 
Id eaoh of the preceding sessions they hsd brought in a 
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Bill dealing with Irish tithe, and had failed to oarry it, be- 
oanse they bad insisted upon the principle of appropriation. 
They now agreed to say nothing about that pnnoiple, and 
were suffered to oarry a Bill which gave the tithe-owners 
terms slightly more favourable than Peel had offered 
three years before. No defoat oould be more damaging 
than this success on sufferance. 

Another tedious session opened in February 1839. 
Vexed by a vote of the House of Lords which they 
construed as a censure of their policy in Ireland, the 
Ministry resolved to make the House of Commons declare 
its approval of that policy. This led to a curious 
negotiation. Lord John Bussell was of opinion that the 
Government could not in any case last long. He did 
not desire office for himself. He wns tired of his 
humiliating position, mortified by the way in which the 
Radicals had treated him, and heart-broken on account of 
the reoent loss of his wife. But he was anxious, if 
defeatod, to avoid a dissolution, and to give Peel his 
independent support, and he feared that this would be 
impossible unless the Conservatives put a curb on their 
temper in the approaching debate. All this he said to a 
friend, who told it to Charles Greville, who mnde it known 
to Graham, through whom it reached Peel. Poel wae 
somewhat annoyed, for he thought that he had the Govern- 
ment at a disadvantage and counted upon a signal 
triumph, which he must resign if he were to go into- 
battle with the preliminaries of a treaty ot peace already 
settled. Still he would not sacrifice to vanity or ill- 
humour a prospect so congenial to his deeper instincts, and 
he resolved that if Bussell spoke aalmly he would do so- 
likewise. He told Stanley that he must go down to the 
House with two speeohes in his pocket. As Bussell waa 
very guarded, Peel made the tamer speeob of the two. 
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displeased his own friends, and did not turn ont the 
Government. But the Government had enough to endure. 
In the course of the debate Lori Morpeth, the Chief 
Secretary, took heart to declare that the Ministry would 
no longer exist on sufferance. He only drew down the 
taunts of his Kadical friends. Mr. Leader, the member 
for Westminster, replied that for the last two years the 
Ministers had held power on that tenure. " In what 
position, then, is the Government placed ? Why, the right 
honourable member for Tam worth governs England. 
The honourable Rnd learned member for Dublin governs 
Ireland. The Whigs govern nothing but Downing Street. 
The right honourable member for Tamworth is contented 
with power without pluee or patrouugc, and the Whigs 
are contented with place and patronage without power. 
Let any honourable man say which is the more honour* 
able position ? ” 

The Bill which wub to end the struggles of the Govern- 
ment had already been introduced. An Aot for the 
better regulation of prisons in Jamaica was received as 
an outrage by the House of Assembly, which consisted 
chiefly of planters and was embittered against the mother 
oountry by the long struggle over the emancipation of 
the negroos. The Assembly resolved to record its 
displeasure by refusing to transact business. It was 
not subdued by prorogation ; and after a dissolution the 
new Assembly showed itself to be as stubborn as its 
predecessor. Finding all the publio business of the 
island arrested, Lord Melbourne's Government introduced 
into the House of Commons a Bill suspending for five 
years the constitution of Jamaica. Whether or no the 
riroumstanoes of Jamaica required this severe proceeding, 
the Opposition naturally took the view oontrary to that 
taken by the Government. Although the Bill was read 
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twice, the motion for the House to resolve itself into a 
Committee on the Bill provoked a lively debate, followed 
by a division in whidh the defection of oertain Radical 
members left the Ministry a majority of no more than 
five. 

The division took place on the night of Monday the 
6th of Ma^. Next day the Cabinet met and resolved 
to resign. Lord Melbourne advised the Queen to send 
for the Duke of Wellington, who in turn advised her 
to send for Sir Robert Peel. Peel accordingly went to 
the Palace and received the Queen’s commission to form 
a Government. This time Peel had no difficulty in 
scouring the assistance of Graham or Stanley, and the 
Cabinet wbb virtually formed, when it was dissolved by a 
trivial inoident remembered now only because of the illus- 
trious persons whom it concerned. The ladies of the 
Queen's household, to whom Her Majesty was warmly 
attached, were all Whigs. Sir Robert Peel thought that 
he would be prejudiced in his place of Prime Minister if 
the Queen’s familiar associates were all of the adverse party. 
He therefore asked that some at least might retire and 
be replaoed by ladies of his own persuasion. To this 
request the Queen gave an indignant refusal. Peel 
thereupon informed her that he must consult his friends, 
whioh be did at a meeting held on the afternoon of the 
same day, the 9th of May. As the late Ministers were 
aware of what had happened, Russell requested Mel- 
bourne, if the negotiations with Peel were broken off, 
not to give the Queen auy advice without consulting his 
oolleagues. A few hours after the Conservative ohiefs 
hod met at Peel’s bouse, the Liberal chiefs repaired to 
Melbourne's and listened to a letter in whioh Her 
Majesty complained warmly of Peel's suggestion. After 
some debate, Melbourne and his friends composed a 
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letter by which the Queen declined to leave the places 
in her household to Peel's discretion. Upon receiving 
this letter Peel sent a reply resigning his commission 
into Her Majesty's hands. The news soon spread all 
over the town, giving oooasion to infinite ohatter and 
excitement. 

Lord Melbourne and Lord Bussell went to wait upon the 
Queen, who told them all that had happened and ended 
hy saying, “ I have stood by you, you must now stand 
by me." Moved by the distress of their Sovereign they 
resolved to stand by her, and their example decided their 
oolleagues, who agreed to resume that most ungrateful 
duty from which they had just escaped. In this curious 
transaction the Queen had been in correspondence 
with two Prime Ministers and two Cabinets at once ; 
she had received the unanimous resolutions of the one, 
and by the other she had been advised how to reply 
to those resolutions. It was irregular, bnt the blame of 
the irregularity reBts chiefly with the veteran leaders of 
the Whigs, who must have known that so long as Sir 
Robert Peel held the commission to form a Cabinet, they 
had no status as advisers of the Crown. Sir Robert 
Peel showed himBelf somewhat formal and pedantio by 
insisting on his strict rights on a point which concerned 
the feelings of the Sovereign much and the public 
business little. Her Majesty, however, who was then 
very young, might be more under the influence of personal 
friends than a sovereign of longer experience. She dis- 
played a strong preference for Lord Melbourne and the 
Whigs, and her disfavour might have prejudiced a ministry 
which did not oommand a majority in the House of 
Commons. 

The Whigs returned to place and patronage without 
power. They lingered on for two years, sinking by 
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degrees into nullity, and at last doing almost nothing 
without Peel’s consent. They were able to assert their 
views respecting the publication of Parliamentary papers 
because those views were espoused by Peel, who Bided 
with the Government against many of his own followers, 
They wetfe able at length to reform municipal corporations 
in Ireland bocause Peel disoouraged resistance. They 
accepted Peel's scheme for the reform of election oOm- 
mittees, and they feebly resisted Stanley’s Irish Regis- 
tration Bill. All heart and strength went out of the 
Whig party. All the bold uncompromising spirits fell 
away from them. The philosophic Radicals mostly with- 
drew from political life altogether. The middle-olass 
Liberals, who believed in free trade, found scope in 
organizing the Anti- Corn Law League. The discontented 
populaoe cuased to hope anything from any Minister 
and became Chartist. Thun came national petitions and 
monster meetings and riots, and all the other symptoms 
of suffering which does not understand itself. For 
suffering was general and severe at this time, Com- 
merce hardly expanded at all ; manufactures were dull, 
agriculture was not much better, and the labouring 
poor were in a deplorable condition. The same vast 
dissatisfaction whioh had carried the first Reform Act 
was again swelling round the Whig leaders, but this 
time they had no great measure ready to appease it. 

The session of 1840 began with an incident whioh 
might have further prejudiced the Queen against Sir 
Robert Peel. When opening Parliament Her Majesty 
had announced her approaohing marriage, and expressed 
her oonfldenoe that a suitable provision would be made 
for Prinoe Albert The Ministers proposed to settle 
£60,000 a year upon the prinoe. Mr. Hume proposed 
£21,000 and Colonel Sibthorp £80,000 a year as the 
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proper sum. Feel spoke as well as voted for Sibthorp's 
amendment, whioh was earned by a large majonty. 
About the same time the Conservatives made another 
push to dtsplaoe the Ministry. A leading county mem- 
ber, Sir John Yarde Buller, was ohosen to propose a vote 
of want of confidence. Peel put forth all his Strength 
in a speech which fatigued the House by its length and 
elaboration, although the reader finds it one of hiB 
happiest efforts. The Ministry had the unusual majority 
of twenty-one votes, but the division only served to 
prolong their agony. We were at this time engaged in 
three Asiatio wars , a war with Persia, a war with Afghan- 
istan, and a war with China, the ill-lamed opium war 
Sir James Graham moved a resolution throwing the 
blnme of the war with China upon the Ministers Peel 
was able to Bupport it with consistency, for he had 
alwa}S shown a pacific disposition. Whilst he allowed 
that war might have been made inevitable by our mis- 
takes, he implored the House not to wage the war m a 
vindictive spirit, and to seize the first opportunity of 
coming to terms. On a division Graham was beaten 
only by 271 Noes to 262 Ayes. A little later the contest 
between the Pacha of Egypt and the Sultan of Turkey 
set Franoe m opposition to the other Great Powers and 
threatened a European war. In January of 1841 
Peel took advantage of the debate on the Address to 
soothe the irritation of the French by a speech full of 
courtesy and kindliness, which was long and gratefully 
remembered by our neighbours. 

It was not, however, upon any question of foreign policy 
that Peel finally prevailed against the Government. 
Their financial pohoy gave him the desired oooasion. 
It had been unfortunate or unskilful. During their term 
of office the revenue was steadily deolnung ; the expen- 
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ditare was steadly growing. In every one of the five 
yean from 1887 to 1841 inclusive there was a defioit; 
and the sum total) of the five deficits was roughly 
£8,000,000, wbioh bad been made good by bonowing. 
Baring, who had succeeded Spring Rioe in 1840, had 
tried to‘make the revenue balanoe the expenditure by 
making smfcll additions to sundry small imposts. But 
in the distressful condition of the oountry a tax did not 
necessarily prove more productive beoause it had been 
made more severe. In the oommenoement of 1841 Baring 
found that he had to meet a defioit of £2,421,000. The 
result of this experiment oonvinoed the Cabinet that only 
a radical ohange of Bystem oould restore elasticity to 
the revenue, and at the same time their weakness made it 
imperative to propose some reform whioh should rally 
the people around them. They determined, therefore, to 
do something for freedom of trade. Among the innumer- 
able items of the tariff, corn, sugar, and timber were the 
most important. Colonial timber and sugar were 
charged with a duty lighter than was imposed on foreign 
Umber and sugar ; and foreign sugar paid a lighter or a 
heavier duty aooording as it was imported from 
countries of slave labour or countries of free labour. 
It was resolved to raise the duty on colonial timber, but 
to lower the duty on foreign timber and foreign sugar, 
and at the same time to replace the sliding soale of the 
Corn Laws then in force with a fixed duty of 8s. per 
quarter. The changes relating to sugar and timber 
were announced in Baring's budget for 1841. Lord 
John Bussell gave notioe of a resolution in favour of a 
fixed duty on oorn. But it was now too late. After 
Melbourne's former declarations in favour of the Corn 
Law, nobody gave him or his colleagues credit for any- 
thing more than a desire to purohase support at all costs. 
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The oonoessions offered by the Ministry, tqp small to 
exoite the enthusiasm of the free traders, were enough 
to rally all the threatened interests aronnd Peel. Baring's 
revision of the sugar duties was rejected by a majority 
of thirty-six. Everybody expected the Ministers to 
resign upon this defeat; but they merely announced the 
continuance of the former duties. Then Peel gave notioe 
of a vote of want of confidence, and carried it on the 
4th of J une by a single vote in a House of 628 mem- 
bers. Instead of resigning, the Ministers appealed to 
the oountry. The elections went on through the last 
days of June and the whole of July. When the new 
Parliament wai complete, it appeared that the Conser- 
vatives could count upon 867 votes in the House of 
Commons. 

The Ministry met Parliament on the 24th of August. 
Peel in the House of Commons and Ripon in the House 
of Lords moved amendments to the Address, whioh were 
oarried by majorities of ninety-one and Beventy-two 
respectively. There could no longer be the pretenoe of 
a doubt us to the feeling of the country. Lord Mel- 
bourne and his colleagues oould no longer doubt that it 
was their duty to resign office. It was assumed by the 
ablest statesman of the day, supported by numerous 
majorities in both Houses, strong in the confidence of all 
the great interests, esteemed even by men of the opposite 
party, aud a favourite with the other Cabinets of Europe. 
A powerful hand grasped the tiller and laid the ship 
before the wind, the flapping sails suddenly filled, and 
the sea was cleft before the rushing prow. 
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CHAPTER Yin. 

peel’s second administration. 

1641-1646. 

Composition of the Cabinet — Peel’s Policy— Session of 1642 — The new 
Corn Law — The Bndget — The Tariff — Peel's Views regarding 
Protection — Foreign Affairs — France, the United States — The 
East — Session of 1843 — Altercation between Peel and Cobden — 
Tho Bndget — The Factory Bill — Irish Affairs — Roturn of Pros- 
perity— Session of 1844— Bndget— Bank Charter Act— Factory 
Act — Measures of Religions Toleration— Foreign Affairs — Difficul- 
ties of the Ministry — Session of 1846 — Budget — Disraeli's attaoks 
on Peel — Acts for increasing the Maynooth Grant and founding the 
Queen’s Colleges — Pcel’H position at tho close of the Session — 
Failure of the potato crop — Deliberations of the Cabinet— Peel 
resigns — Russell uommissioned to form a Ministry — His ill 
success — Peel roturns to Office— Session of 1846 — The Proposals 
of the Ministry — Schism in the Conservative Party — Disraeli and 
Bentinek — TacticB of the Whigs and ProtootioniBts — Defeat of 
tho Ministry — Peel resigns — Reflections on Peel’s Fiscal Policy — 
On his Conduct towards the Conservative Party. 

Sib Robert Peel now became First Lord of the Trea- 
sury. Wellington entered the Cabinet without office, 
and Lyndhurst assumed for the third time the honours 
of Lord Chanoellor. Goulbum was made Chanoellor of 
the Exohequer. The oountry gentlemen were pleased 
to see their champion the Duke of Buckingham entrusted 
with the Privy Seal. Whamoliffe's services to his party 
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were rewarded with the rank of Lord President, Hardinge 
took the War offioe, Haddington the Admiralty, Ellen- 
boroagh the Board of Control, and Aberdeen Foreign 
Affaire. Sir Edward Knatobbull was Paymaster of the 
Foroes. Lord Eliot beoame Chief Seoretary for Ireland. 

These were purely Conservative appointments, bnt 
the adhesion of the malcontent Whigs was "rewarded by 
giving the Colonial Offioe to Stanley, the Home Depart* 
ment to Graham, and the Presidency of the Board of 
Trade to Bipon. The Cabinet consisted of fifteen 
persons, eight peers and seven commoners. It con- 
tained three or four admirable officials, and it was 
strong in the authority and energy of its ohief. The 
sauntering Melbourne had made room for a Premier 
of heroic industry. Without Melbourne the Liberals 
might have done more ; without Peel the Conservatives 
could do nothing. Except by a few, Peel was little 
loved and scarcely understood ; but by all he was 
honoured and felt to be neoessary. He was therefore 
punctually obeyed, and had his colleagues and his 
followers as well disciplined as the crew of a man-of-war. 

This time Peel experienced no difficulty with regard to 
the Queen’s Household. It had been previously arranged 
that in the case of Lord Melbourne’s resignation three 
Whig Ladies, the Duchess of Bedford, the Duchess of 
Sutherland, and Lady Normanby should resign of their 
own aooord. One or two other ohanges in the House- 
hold oontented Peel, and these the Queen accorded with 
a frankness which placed him entirely at his ease. He 
explained to the Queen that his assured position in the 
House of Commons enabled him to consult her feelings 
more fully than he was able to do when he had only • 
minority there ; that he oould not avoid taking offioe, 
bnt that he was most anxious to provide for her happi- 

9 • 
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new. It may be said here that time and frequent inter- 
course soon obliterated any prejudice whioh Her Majesty 
entertained towards Sir Robert Peel. The vote whiob 
the Minister had given on the snbjeot of the Prince 
Consort’s annuity did not blind the Prinoe to Peel’a 
real worth. Drawn together by the sympathy natural 
between serious and cultivated men, as well as by 
loyalty to the Crown and an intelligent appreciation of 
the wants oftho country, Prinoe Albert and Sir Robert 
Peel formed a cIobb friendship, which confirmed the 
good relations between Sir Robert Peel and the Queen, 
In the year 1848 the Queen and her husband honoured 
Sir Robert Peel with a visit at Drayton Manor. Prinoe 
Albert's confidential friend, Stockmar, has drawn his 
portrait in favourable although discriminating oolours. 

By the time thnt the Ministry was complete the 
autumn was so far spent that little business could be 
done. Goulburn obtained authority to borrow a sum of 
£5,000,000, to be applied, half in meeting the deficit, 
and half in funding Exchequer bills. Having sanc- 
tioned this loan, and continued the Poor Law until next 
July, Parliament was prorogued on the 7th of Ootober, 
only three weeks after Peel had taken his seat on re- 
election as a Minister. The Opposition had been very 
pressing to know by what expedients Peel meant to 
restore order in the affairs of the country. Peel 
answered every such demand by saying that he must 
have lime to gather information and to mature his 
plans; with which reply, backed by reason and a 
majority, the Opposition had to rest content. 

The time thus gained was well employed. During 
the recess Peel took a wide survey of the ills affecting 
the commonwealth, and of the possible remedies. To 
supply the deficiency in the revenue without laying new 
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burthens upon the hnmbler class ; to revive our fainting 
nannfaotures by encouraging the importation of raw 
material; to assuage distress by, making the prioe of 
provisions lower and more regular, without taking away 
that protection wbiob he still believed essential to 
British agriculture: these were the tasks which Peel 
now bent his mind to oompass. They werq all problems 
of finance, but such problems as touch upon the inte- 
rests and the passions of every olass of the community. 
Having solved them to his own satisfaction, he had to 
persuade his colleagues that they were right. Only one 
proved obstinate. The Duke of Buckingham would 
bear of no change in the degree of protection afforded 
to agriculture. He surrendered the Privy Seal, whioh 
was given to the Duke of Buocleugh. His resignation 
was noticed with impatient ouriosity, but its preoise 
•cause remained unknown. 

The Queen's Speech recommended Parliament to 
consider the state of the laws affecting the importation 
•of corn and other commodities. It announced the 
beginning of a revolution whioh few persons in England 
thought possible, although it was to be completed in 
little more than ten years. On the 9th of February 
Peel moved that the House should resolve itself into a 
■Committee to consider the Corn Laws. His speech, 
whioh lasted nearly three hours, was necessarily dull, 
and his proposal was equally offensive to tbe country 
gentlemen and to the Anti-Corn Law League. It amounted 
merely to an improvement of the sliding scale whioh 
bad been devised by tbe Duke of Wellington^ Cabinet, 
«nd was based on the axiom that tbe British farmer, 
taking one year with another, could not make a profit 
by growing corn if foreign oorn were admitted at a 
prioe of less than 70s. a quarter. By a calculation of 
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prices extending over a long term of years, Peel had 
satisfied himself that a price of 56s. a quarter would 
remunerate the British farmer. He proposed to modify 
the sliding scale aooordingly. Under the sliding scale 
of 1828, when wheat fetohed 60s. a quarter, foreign 
wheat wai admitted subjeot to a duty of 27s. a quarter, 
and as the prioe rose the duty fell, until, when the prioe 
was 69s., the duty was 16s. 8d. ; but when the prioe 
rose above 70s. the duty fell by 4s. for every rise of Is. 
in the prioe, and when the prioe rose to 78s. the duty 
sank to Is. This arrangement involved the peculiar 
inconvenience that when oom rose to 69s. the quarter, 
the importer was interested in holding it back until it 
had risen further to 78s., for this slight increase in prioe 
brought about a fourfold diminution in duty. Peel 
retained the minimum duty of Is. when corn was selling 
at 73s. the quarter ; he fixed a maximum duty of 20s. 
when oom was selling at from 60s. to 51s. the quarter; 
and he so altered the graduation in the increase of dnty 
as to diminish the inducement to hold grain back when 
it became dear. By reduoing the amount of the duty, 
and by so adjusting it as to enoourage importation, he 
took away some part of that protection which the 
farmer had hitherto enjoyed, and gave some relief to 
consumers. To us the details of his soheme are less- 
interesting than the arguments in favour of a Corn Law 
put forward in his speech on this oooasion : — 

The protection whioh 1 propose to retain, I do not retain (or the 
espeoial protection of any particular class. Protection cannot be 
Tindioated on that principle. The only protection whioh con be 
vindicated is that protection which ia consistent with the general 
welfare of all olasses in the oonntry. I should not oonaider myself a 
friend to the agriculturist if I asked for a protection with a view of 
propping np rents, or for the purpose of defending his Interest or the 
interests of any particular class, and in the proposition 1 now submit 
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to the House Z totally disclaim any suoh intention. M/belief and the 
belief of my oolleaguea is that it is important to this country, that It 
is of the highest importance to the welfare of all classes in this 
country, that you should take oare that* the main souroes of your 
supply of eon should be derived from domestic agriculture, while 
we also feel that any additional price which you may pay m effect- 
ing that object is an additional pnoe which cannot be vindicated as a 
bonus or premium to agriculture, but only on the ground of its being 
advantageous to the country at large Tou are entitled to plaoe suoh 
a price on foreign corn as is equivalent to the special burdens borne 
by the agriculturist, and any additional protection you give to them, 

I am willing to admit, can only be vindicated on the ground that it la 
for the interest *of the oonntry generally I, however, certainly do 
considei that it is for the interest of all classes that we should be 
paying oooaBionally a small additional Sum upon our own domestic 
produce m order that we might thereby establish a socurtty and in* 
suranoe against those calamities that would ensue if we became 
altogether or in a great part dependent npon foieign countries for our 
supply My belief ib that those alternations of seasons will oontlnue 
to take place, that whatever laws you may pass, you will still occa- 
sionally hove to enoounter deficient eiops, that the harvests of other 
oountnes will also at timeB be dofloient, and that if you found your- 
selves dependent upon foreign oountnes for so important an amount of 
oom as 4,000,000 or 5,000,000 of quarters, under these circumstances 
and at a time when the calamity of a defloient harvest happened to 
be general my belief is that the principle of self-preservation would 
prevail m each country, that an impediment would be placed upon the 
exportation of their oorn, and that it would be applied to their own 
sustenance While, therefore, I am opposed to a system of protection 
on the ground merely of defending the interests of a particular class, I 
on the other hand would certainly not be a party to any measure the 
effect of whioh would be to makethiB country permanently dependent 
upon foreign countries for any very considerable portion of its supply 
of corn That it might be for a sones of vearB dependent on foreign 
oountnes for a portion of its Bupply, that m many years of scarcity a 
considerable portion of ltB supply must be derived from foreign coun- 
tries, I do not deny , but I nevertheless do not abandon the hope that 
this country, in tho average of years, may produce a sufficiency for its 
own necessities If that hope be disappointed, if you must resort to 
other oountnes m ordinary seasons for periodical additions to your 
own suppheB, then do 1 draw a material distinction between the supply 
whioh is limited, the supply which is brought in for the purpose of 
repairing our accidental and comparatively slight deficiency, and the 
supply whioh is of a more permanent end extensive character 
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So general was the dissatisfaction with Peel’s Corn 
Low, that Bussell ventured once more to plaoe before 
the House his alternative of a fixed 8s. duty. He was 
defeated by a majority of upwards of odo hundred and 
twenty vptes. Two days later Mr Villiers made bis 
annual motion for the total repeal of the Corn Laws, 
and was benten by more than four votes to one. The 
murmurs of Peel’s own supporters were easily overborne, 
and the Bill was oarned through the House ol Commons 
after a month spent in debates As soon as it had 
passed, and the estimates for the army and navy had 
been voted, Piol produced what was really Iub Budget, 
nominally Mr. Goulbum’s 

We have Been what was the condition of the finanoes. 
In every one of the last five years there had been a de- 
ficit, and the bum total of these deficits wns little less 
than £8,000 000 It was known that, unless a remedy 
were applied the ourrent year would add to this sum total a 
fresh deficit of £2 469,000 The ordinary revenue of the 
State had become, and Beemed likely to remuin, unequal 
to its ordinary expenditure. How whs this evil to be 
remedied? Jhe old familiar remedy was to add a little 
to eaoh of many indirect taxes , but this remedy had 
been lately tried in vain Lverj increase of the tax 
upon a commodity diminishes the consumption, and 
thus in a time of distress the anticipated gam is often 
entirely lost. &o general and so severe was the public 
distress in the yeur 1842 that to Augment the taxation 
of the poor might prove not only oruel and useless but 
dangerous too. Peel therefore resolved to impose an 
income-tax. He calculated that an income tax of 7d. 
in the pound, imposed only on Great Britain and on 
inoomes of £150 a year and upwards, would bring in a 
sum of £8,770,000, sufficient to oover the defioit and 
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leave a balance to be employed in fiscal reform He 
added Is. a gallon to the duty on Irish spirits, equalised 
the duty on coal exported in British and in foreign 
bottoms, and made some changes in the stamp duties. 
These innovations were estimated to add £1,000,000 to 
the revenue. With these and with the income-tax he 
calculated that he would have a surplus of £1 900,000, 
Peel was thus able to propose a reduction of the tariff 
upon uniform and comprehensive principles He pro- 
posed to limit impnrt duties to a maximum of 5 per cent 
upon the value of raw materials, of 12 per oent. upon 
the value of goods partly manufactured and of 20 per 
oent upon the value of goods wholl) manufactured. 
Out of the twelve hundred articles then comprised in the 
tariff seven hundred and hftv were more or less affected 
by the application of these rules, ytt so trivial was the 
revenue ramed from most of them that the total loss was 
computed at only £270,000 a year Peel reduoed the 
duty on coflee , he reduced the duty on foreign and 
almost entirely abolished the duty on Canadian Umber 
'Cattle and pigs, meat of all descriptions, cheese and 
butter, which had hitherto been subject to a prohibitory 
duty, he proposed to admit at a comparatively low rate. 
He aUo diminished the duty upon stage ooaohes. 

So extensive a change in our system of national 
finance had never before been effected at one stroke The 
principle of free trade had been aooepted by many of Peel’s 
predecessors who had been slow to apply it The cost 
of the concessions now made by Peel to that principle 
was not heavy. The really hold and striking feature in 
his Budget was the imposition of the property tax. Such 
a tax had hitherto been imposed only m time of war 
In time of peaoe it was again imposed by Peel in order 
to restore the balanoe of our revenue and expenditure, 
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and to relieve oommeroe from some of its many burthens. 
He imposed it upon those olasses from which his own 
party was for the most part reoruited. It ib true that 
he originally intended to levy it for three years and no 
more. Yet, when we remember that its imposition was 
conjoined with an extension of free trade whioh was- 
widely believed to be noxious to great interests, we must 
admire the oourage and self-oonfidenoe of the Minister, 
nor oan we refuse due praise to the subordination and 
public spirit of his followers. The Conservative Cabinet 
proposed and the Conservative party sanctioned the most 
important of all the changes which have thrown the 
heaviest share of taxation upon the nohest part of the 
community. 

Immense was the exoitement caused by the state- 
ment of the Budget. All people discussed, and most 
people praised it. Even Greville broke into enthusiasm. 
“ This just measure, so lofty in conception, nght m 
direction, and able in execution, places him (Peel) at 
onoe on a pinnacle of power, and establishes his Govern- 
ment on such a foundation aB aocident alone oan 
shake." The Opposition criticised indeed, as is the 
duty of an Opposition The income-tax was stiffly 
opposed by both Whigs and Badirals, in fact by the 
whole Liberal Party. Every part of Peel's scheme 
was debated with the utmost energy The whole 
of our financial policy was reviewed again and again 
aB each of the pnnoipal innovations of the Budget 
came before the House embodied in a separate Bill. 
The tariff oalled forth all the energies of those 
who favoured free trade and those who favoured 
protection ; of those who thought it miserably made* 
quate, and of those who thought it revolutionary But 
Peel disposed of an obedient majority and a favour- 
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•bla pnblio opinion. No mao was more prompt to 
yield to oTerwbelmiog power, bat with power on bis 
side no man was more obstinate # He prooured the 
ratification of all his measures subject to some slight 
amendments, and at the cost of a whole session spent 
in discussing them. Little or nothing else was* accom- 
plished by Parliament in this year. 

Peel had returned to power as the ohampion of 
protection. His first great achievement was the ex- 
tension of the freedom of trade Through what pro- 
cess of thought did this remarkable man arrive at con- 
clusions which seem at vananoe with his declared 
opinions ? Did he yet see all the oonsequeuoes whioh 
followed from these novel conclusions ? His later 
policy led Borne to oharge him with lightly changing 
his beliefs, and others to oharge him with disingenuous 
oonoealment of beliefs long since matured. An authen- 
tic expression of his real frame of mind at this time is 
afforded by his ooirespondenoe with his old friend 
Croker It is clear, from the tone of PeeTs letters, 
that Croker was one oi those Conservatives who began 
to doubt at least the firmnoss and consistency, if not 
the good faith, of Sir Robert Peel. Sir Robert writes 
to him in July of this year : — 

I can assure yon that the difficulty will be to prove that we have 
gone far enough in concession — that is, relaxation of prohibitions and 
protections — not that we have gone too far Something effectual must 
be done to revive, and revive permanently, the languishing commerce 
and languishing manufacturing industry of this country 

Franoe, Belgium, and Germany are dosing their doors upon us 

Look at the state of Booioty in thiB country the congregation of 
manufacturing masses , the amount of our debt, the rapid increase of 
poor-rates within the last four years, which will soon, by means of 
ratea m aid, extend from the mixed manufacturing districts to tho rural 
ones , and then judge whether we can with safety retrograde in manu- 
factures 
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The deoldred value of the exports of ootton manufacture fell off 
above a million last year compared with the former. Seventeen 
millions m 1840 , sixteen millions in 1 841 If you had to constitute 
new societies yon might on moral and sooial grounds prefer corn 
fields to ootton factories, and agricultural to a manufacturing 
population But our lot is cast , we cannot change it, and we cannot 
reoede The tariff does not go half far enough in the direotion in 
which It cloes go If we could afford it, wo ought to take off the duty 
on ootton woof and the duty on foreign sheep’s wool 
I repeat that the man who pays 4,2 18s per oent on his moome, 
may make that Baring in consequence of the tariff 
I am confident of it, and yet m the same breath I say to the agri- 
culturist Tour apprehensions about fat pigs and fat cattle from 
Hamburg are absurd There will be no reduction in the price of 
meat or cattle which nood terrify you 
I have made no abatement in the Tariff or in the Corn Law m defe- 
rence to repealerB of the Coin Laws There is nothing I have pro- 
posed uhioh is not in conformity with my own convictn ns I should 
rather say, I have not gone m any one case beyond my own convictions 
on the side of relaxation 

Experience will Bhow that nothing but good will result from the 
extent of relaxation 

The folio wiDg passage from a loiter addressed to 
Croker a few days later putB still more forcibly the 
cnee for free trade — 

We muBt make this countiy a cheap country for living, and thus 
induce parties to remain and Rottlo here 

Enable them to consume more by having more to spend 
The argument that people must pay moro for the articles they oon 
snme, because they are heavily taxed is absurd 

If you have to pay annually sixty four shillings a quarter for 
84,000,000 quaitorB of i heat, there ir a dead loss of £12,000,000 
sterling annually 

Oompaiing the expenditure on one article with that which would be 
requisite were wheat at fifty-lonr shillings, how will that £12,000,000 
be employed ? In consuming more barley, more wheat, more articles 
of agricultural produce It is a fallacy to urge that the loss falls on 
agriculturists They too ars consmnors , they lose almost as much in 
Inoreased poor ratos alone, the bnrdon of which, as they contend, falls 
almost exclusively on them, as they gam by inoreased pnee 
Lower tbe pnoe of wheat, not only poor-rates, bnt the cost of every- 
thing else Is lowered 
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We do not pnah ibis argument to its logical consequences, namely, 
that wheat should be at thirty fire shillings instead of fifty or fifty- 
four 

We take into aocount vested interests, engaged capital, the importance 
of independent supply, the social bene tits of flourishing agriculture, 
do 

We find that the general welfare will be best promoted by, a fair ad 
juetment, by allowing the legitimate logical deductions to be controlled 
by the thousand considerations * hich enter into mor&l and political 
question!, and which as fnction and the weight of the atmosphere 
diaturb your mathematical conclusions put a lrant to the practical 
application of abstract reasoning 

In the same spirit he justified his property tax as 
a special contribution from the wenlth of the oonntry 
to its extreme need, which would at length benefit the 
owners of that wealth even more than any other olass 
of men. 

But the finances could not recover, nor oould trade 
revive unless economy and industry were assisted by 
continued peace. Peace was always dear to Sir Robert 
Peel. Although guarded by strong common sense 
against the fancies of the Peaoe Society, and the un- 
qualified dogma of non-intervention, although con- 
vinced of the power of England and zealous for her 
honour, he was always anxious to shun occasions of 
war, whioh shocked his humane and thnftv disposi- 
tion. From the firBt moment of his return to office he 
laboured to confiim peaoe. He was well seconded by 
his Foreign Secretary, and by the chances of the time. 
France no longer remained m opposition to the other 
Great Powers on the Eastern Question. Louis Philippe 
regarded Peel with an esteem and friendship which Peel 
cordially returned, and whioh were most usefnl in. 
restoring the harmony of the two nations. Goizot 
eo-operated zealously with Aberdeen in this good work. 
In the December of 1841 the Frenoh Government 
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had proved its amiable sentiments by admitting into a 
treaty for the suppression of the slave trade a danse 
whioh provided for « a mutual right of search, a right 
most distasteful to all the nations whioh envied the 
maritime supremacy of England. The other Oabinets 
of Eurdpe were well disposed to Feel’s Government, 
partly beoause they understood it to be the Conservative 
Government, partly because they found it pleasanter 
to transact business with Aberdeen than with Palmer- 
ston. 

But our relations with oountries outside Europe 
were less agreeable In the west there was ill-feeling, 
and in the east there was war. 

For many years previous to Peel's return to office 
gnevanoes had been gathering botween the United 
Kingdom and the United States, ihe frontier dividing 
the United States from Canada was disputed both in its 
eastern and in its western portions The need of deter- 
mining a frontier in the west had arisen but lately and 
was not met till just before Peel’s resignation. Butthe 
debate respecting the frontier m the east was as old as 
the recognition of the United States by the British 
Government. The Treaty of Pans had determined that 
frontier by reference to supposed natural features whioh 
did not exist. In the year 1827 the King of the Nether^ 
lands had been invited to arbitrate upon the differences 
ansing from this inaccuracy. Finding that it was 
impossible to obtain the data whioh would have enabled 
him to put a true construction on the terms of the treaty 
he thought himself entitled to go beyond the letter of 
his trust, and suggested a compromise whioh would have 
given to the United States three-fifths of the disputed 
territory. This compromise was aooepted by England 
but refused by the United States, and after much fruit- 
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leas controversy England withdrew her aooeptanoe The 
frontier was thus left as unsettled as before. The 
ill-humour arising from this unsettlement was inflamed 
by a senes of incidents highly disagreeable to the pnde 
of the United States. An angry correspondence be- 
tween the two Foreign Offioes was in progresfi when 
Lord Melbourne resigned, and Loid Palmerston, who had 
hitherto been responsible for the negotiations returned 
to the Opposition benches. 

Peel and Aberdeen rtsolved to oompose all questions 
at issue between this country and the United States. 
For this purpose they sent on a special embassy Lord 
Ashburton, who had married an American lady, and 
was a warm fnend to America. Ashburton left England 
in the February of 1842 and spent the whole summer 
in negotiation. By the Treaty of Washington, signed m 
the August of the same year, he procured a settlement 
of the frontier whioh gave us rather a larger share 
of the debateable ground than we had aocepted from 
the King of the Netherlands. The same treaty deter- 
mined other disputes of less oonsequenoe, and Ash- 
burton's tact subdued the irritation of the Americans. 
In England and m the United States public men were 
found to denounoe the troaty os a humiliating surrender. 
But even if it did not do justioe to our olaims, it 
obtained as muoh as oould hare been obtained without 
entering on a war, in whioh suooess must have been 
barren and defeat ruinous. 

hollowing on the news of the Treaty of Washington 
there came the news of the happy termination of two 
Eastern warn. Soon after the formation of the Ministry 
it was resolved to reoall Lord Auokland and to make 
Lord Ellenborough Governor-General of India. Lord 
Ellenborough arrived in Oalontta on the 28th of February 
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1848, and immediately applied himself to finishing the- 
war with Afghanistan began by Lord Auokland. Ho 
breathed fresh vigpur into the admimstralion and the 
army. Ghuzneewas stormed, Gabul was onoe more 
oooupied, the prisoners taken by the Afghans in the 
year before were recovered, and the British armies re- 
treated with honour if without profit ftom an invasion 
which should never have been undertaken At the 
same time our first war with China was ended by a 
peace which was profitable if not honourable These 
wan the Government of Sir Robert Peel had inherited 
from tbeir predecessors By their termination and 
by the adjustment of our differences with America 
peace was confirmed at once m the East and in the 
West. 

Peel and his colleagues had done what they could for 
the prosperity of the United Kingdom But a healing 
policy oannot produoe its effect all at onoe The 
commencement of the year 1843 found the people 
Btill su fieri ng, and Peel more unpopular than ever. 
Between the discontent of his followers, and the funous 
attack of the Anti-Corn Law League, he was severely 
tried in strength and temper. An incident which 
happened about thiB time gave a violent shock to his 
nerveB. On the 21st of Jauuary his private secretary, 
Mr. Edward Drummond, was shot in Parliament Street 
by a man named Daniel Macnaghten. Mr Drummond 
was not in any way conspicuous, nor had be given 
offence to any person People hastily assumed that 
Macnaghten bad intended to kill Sir Robert Peel. 
This is doubtful , for Maonaghten was so infirm m 
mind that be might well have had no purpose m his 
crime. But Peel seems to have believed that he had 
been the assassin’s mark, and that the act was aug- 
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gested by the violent language so freely employed in 
the Free Trade agitation. 

Parliament began its labours on £he 2nd of February. 
In tbe debate on Lord Howioks motion for a Com- 
mittee of the whole House to consider the depression 
of the manufacturing interests, Sir Robert took oooasion 
to refer to Mr Cobden’s statement, made Jboth in the 
House and elsewhere, that be held Sir Robert indi- 
vidually responsible for the distress of the oountry. 
Sir Robert went on to say that he would never let him 
self be moved by menaoes, wherever uttered, to adopt a 

oourse The rest of the sentence was drowned in 

the tumult which followed these words. Cobden imme- 
diately rose to oxplain that he had said, not that the 
right honourable gentleman was personally responsible, 
but that the right honourable gentleman was responsible 
by virtue of lus office — a distinction Bomewhat too fine 
to make much impression on an excited House of 
Commons. The disorder which continued hindered 
Cobden from explaining himself further, and Peel, 
after repenting what he had said, went on to make one 
of his characteristic speeches, about the time and 
caution necessary for applying even the soundest gene- 
inl principles totheoomplex affairs of a vast community 
Nothing could be more temperate or business-like. In 
the oourse of the debate, Lord John Russell took occa- 
sion to disclaim for himself and his friends the con- 
struction which Peel and his friends had placed upon 
Cobden's language. At the close of the debate Cobden 
again rose to explain, and Peel received his explana- 
tion in the tone in which suoh explanations are com- 
monly received. Cobden would, of oourse, have shrunk 
with horror from the idea of reoommending assassins* 
tion ; but Peel was probably sinoere in his unusual 

10 
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outburst *of passion. Gentlemen whose friends hare 
been shot, apparently by somebody who wanted to shopt 
them, are apt to be excessively peevish, and a peevish 
man will readily believe anything that oan feed his ill- 
humour. 

The budget of 1848 was in no way remarkable. The 
Budget of jhe previous year, bo masterly m design, had 
not been perfectly accurate m oaloulation Peel had 
overrated the elasticity ot the revenue denved from 
indirect taxation, and he bad assumed that the whole of 
the inoome tax due would be collected within the 
ourrent year In the spnng of 1843 he learned that 
the Customs and hxoise had produced £2,000,000 less 
than he had expeoted, whilst of the income tax only 
one half had been received. It was some set-off to 
thiB disappointment that the inoome tax had produced 
one-third more than the Bum estimated by Peel. Never- 
theless, Peel found that instead of the surplus on whioh 
he had reckoned, he had to meet a deficit of £2,500,000. 
As be could not offer any refotms comparable to 
those of the year before, he left Goulbum to make the 
oustomary statement. It announced a slight further 
reduction on the duties on timber, and promised a 
lessening of expenditure, which had been made possible 
by the oonolusion of peace with China, and the settle- 
ment of disputes with the United States 

In this year the prohibition on the export of tools 
and maobinery was repealed, and the import of Canadian 
flour was allowed, subject to a nominal duty. 

The debates on the condition of the mass of the 
people now became more frequent than ever. The 
generous labours of Lord Ashley were bearing fruit. 
In the Session ef 1842, Lord Ashley had oamed on 
Aot forbidding the employment of women, and limiting 
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the employment of children, in mines and* oollieriee. 
In the next Session he proposed an Address to the 
Crown praying for measures to further the eduoation of 
the working olasses. This Address was carried with 
such general enthusiasm that the Government under- 
took to aot upon it. In pursuanoe of their promise, 
the Home Secretary brought in a BilP at once to 
lessen the labour and to provide for the eduoation of 
young persons employed in factories. He proposed 
that children under eight years should not he omployed 
at all; that children under thirteon years should not 
work more than six and n half hours in the day ; and 
that males under eighteen and females under twenty-one 
years should not work more than twelve hours, and 
should have a half-holiday on Saturday. Children 
between eight and thirteen years wero required to attend 
school, and schools sufficient for their use were to bo 
provided by the distriot, assisted by the State. The 
schools were to be vested in two trustees, of whom the 
olergyman of the parish was to be one. The appoint- 
ment of masters and inspectors, as well as the choioe of 
school books, waB to be given to the Bishop of the 
Diocese. 

Instantly a clamour arose like that which filled 
Satan’s ears when he stood on the verge of chaos. 
With much reason the Catholics and the Dissenters 
complained of the predominance in the new schools 
which the Home Secretary had reserved to the Churoh 
of England. With no reason at all fanatical church- 
men complained that the Churoh had not been made 
more predominant. With characteristic blindness the 
politicians of the Manchester school denounced inter- 
ference with the labour of young persons. Graham 
had only a general sentiment of benevolence behind 
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him, and In front he had to enoounter the fiercest of 
ham an passions. First he tried to appease by conces- 
sions the ftiry of tha ohurohes ; bat whilst he did hardly 
anything to conciliate one party, he gave the deepest 
offenoe to another. Then he threw away the clauses- 
dealmg with education ; and then he gave up the re- 
maining clauses Thus was sacrificed to the general 
unreason a Bill whioh oonoerned, as muoh as auy Bill 
possibly could oonoern, the happiness of the people and 
the strength of the State. 

Only in one quarter had Peel's Ministry done nothing 
to lighten the difficulties of the State. Whatever the 
other failings of Lord Melbourne’s Ministry, it had 
always handled Irish affairs in a conciliatory spirit* 
It had shown a disposition to meet the wishes of the 
Irish Catholics, and it had maintained a loose alhanoe 
with O’Connell. The dissolution of the Whig Govern- 
ment had freed O’Connell fiom any ties to an Eng 
lish party, but the general election had proved his 
weakness m Ireland Although he renewed his agi- 
tation for the repeal of the Union, he would hardly have 
done muoh without the help of the Young Ireland party, 
which had high ability, youthful energy, and overflowing 
enthnsiaam. The time was favourable to the spread of 
their views Peel was no bigot, but his Irish connec- 
tion was made up mostly of aggressive Protestants 
Under his administration, although there might be 
no specific acts of tvranny, the Irish Catholios 
felt that they were not liberally treated, and dis- 
content readily took form and shape in the national 
movement. The agitation attraoted so muoh notioe that 
m the session of 1848 the Government was formally 
asked in each House what it meant to do. Peel m the 
one House and Wellington m the other replied that they 
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were resolved to maintain the Legislative Union. 
With regard to the Ineh Arms Aot, whioh had 
been passed in 1888, the Cabinet decided, instead of 
merely oontinuing it, to strengthen it with fresh pro- 
visions. This deoision oaused them a great deal of 
trouble. The new Arms Bill led to long and angry 
debates, in the oonrse of whioh Disraek first ventured 
to announce his rebellion against Peel's authority. 
Meantime the Government could offer no remedy for any 
of the deep-Beated miseues of Ireland This year saw, 
indeed, the appointment of the famous Devon Com- 
mission, whose report first went to the root of the 
matter. But the debates initiated by moderate men 
like Ward and Smith O’Brien had no result. When 
the session ended, the agitation was more angry and 
formidable than ever A series of immense meetings cul- 
minated in the announcement of a meeting more enor- 
mous still, to be held at Clontarf on the 8th of Ootober. 
A proclamation m the Gazette forbade the meeting, and 
O'Connell yielded to the prohibition He was, notwith- 
standing, arrested on a oharge of conspiracy and sedition 
His trial was Referred until February of the following 
year, hut the agitation subsided with the arrest of its 
chief. 

By this time the poverty and depression which had 
prevailed when Peel first took office were giving place 
to abundanoe and aotivity. The harvest of 1842 had 
been good, it was equalled by the harvest of 1848 ; 
the farmers were again flourishing and the manu- 
facturers again had plenty of orders The rates were 
relieved by the deorease of paupers, and the revenue 
flowed m beyond Gonlburns hopes or oaloulaboni. 
Peel regained his asoendancy over men s minds as his 
polioy began to show its effeots. 
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How successful that polioy had been appeared by the 
financial statement made in the session of 1844. The 
revenue of the past year had been estimated at 
£50,160,000; it actually rose to £52,885,000. The 
aotual expenditure had been £48,669,000, whilst the 
estimate tad been for £49,888,000. The surplus thus 
amounted to >£8,400,000. This and a smaller surplus 
from the year ending in April of 1843 was enough to 
olear off the deficit of the year before, and to cover the 
saorifioe of the import and export duties upon wool, as 
well as the reduction of the duties on glass, ooffoe, 
foreign sugar produoed by free labour, and sundry 
artioles of Ibbs consequence. At the same time the 
conversion of a great part of the National Debt attested 
the oonfidenoe inspired by Peel’s government. In the 
source of his three years of offioe the price of Consols 
had risen from 89f to 99§. But nearly £250, 000,000 
of the National Debt still bore interest at the rate of 
per cent. This Bum was now converted into a stock 
paying 8£ per oent. for the next ten years, and 8 per 
oent. after that date. Although Ooulburn did not in- 
crease the oapital of the National Debt, he needed only 
£250,000 to pay off those who declined to take the 
new stock, whilst he got an immediate relief of £625,000 
and a prospective relief of £1,250.000 a year. This was 
the largest and most successful conversion of the 
National Debt effeoted before our own time. 

The Budget was less notioed than the Bill brought in 
by Peel himself on the oocasion of the renewal of the 
oharter of the Bank of England. The growth of oom~ 
meroe, and in particular the establishment of numerous 
joint-stook banks had given a dangerous impulse to- 
issues of paper money, whioh were not then restricted 
by law. Even the Bank of England did not observe 
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any fixed proportion between the amount of notes 
wbioh it issued and the amount of bullion which it 
kept in reserve When introducing this subject to 
the House of Commons, Peel remarked that within the 
last twenty years there had been four periods when a 
contraction of issues had been neoessary in order to 
maintain the convertibility of paper, and tba\in none of 
these had the Bank of England aoted with vigour equal 
to the emergency In the latest of these periods, from 
June of 1838 to June of 1839, the amount of bullion in the 
Bank had fallen to little more than £4,000,000, whilst 
the total of paper in circulation had nsen to little less 
than £80,000,000 It was clear, therefore, that the 
paper whuh professed to be convertible might, in a 
cnsis, prove inconvertible, and that there was no 
Becunty for the making of those cash payments whioh 
Peel’s own Act of 1819 had required That the danger 
was not imaginary was shown by the oatastrophe 
whioh took plaoe in the United States in the year 
1887, when every bank stoppod payment, and one 
hundred and eighty banks were totally ruined This 
country itself had not escaped an oxpenenoe similar, 
although less terrible. 

In this instance again Peel wqb not the first to devise 
the methods which he adopted. Mr. JoneB Lovd, after- 
wards Lord Overstone, who impressed the learned with 
his traots and the vulgar with his nohes, had advised the 
pnnoipal changes in the law relating to the issue of 
paper money which Peel effected by the Bank Charter 
Act. These ohanges were three in number. The first 
was to separate totally the two departments of the Bank of 
England, the banking department and the issue depart- 
ment The banking department was left to be managed 
as beet the wisdom of the directors could devise for the 
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profit of the shareholders. The issue department was 
placed under regulations whioh deprived the Bank of 
any discretion m its management, and may almost be 
said to have made it a department of the Slate. The 
seoond innovation was to limit the issue of paper by 
the Bank of England to an amount proportioned to 
the value ofits assets. The Bank was allowed to issue 
notes to the amount of £14,000,000 against Govern* 
ment securities in its possession. The Government 
owed the Bank a debt of £11,000,000, besides which 
the Bank hold Exchequer Bills. But the amonnt 
over £14,000,000 whioh the Bank oould issue was 
not, henoefonvards, to be more than the equivalent 
of the bullion m its possession. By this means it was 
made certain that the Bank would be able to give ooin 
for any of its notes which might be presented to it. 
The third innoiation was to limit the issues of the 
country banks. The power of issuing notes was denied 
to any private or joint-stock banks founded after the 
date of the Act. It was recognized in those banks 
which already possessed it, but limited to a total sum of 
£8,600.000, the average quantity of such notes which 
had been in cuculation during the jears imme- 
diately preceding. It was provided that if any of the 
banks which retained this privilege should cease to 
exist or to issue notes, the Bank of England should 
be entitled to increase Ub note circulation b) a sum equal 
to two-thirds of the amount of the former issues of the 
bank which oeased to issue paper. The Bank of England 
was required in this oontingenoy to augment the reserve 
ftmd. 

By Aots passed in the suooeeding year, the principles 
of the English Bank Charter Act were applied to 
Scotland and Ireland, with snob modifications as the 
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peeuliar oiroumstanoes of those kingdoms required. 
The Bank Charter Aot has ever since been the aubjeot 
of voluminous and contradictory criticism, both by 
pohtioal economists and by men of business. Without 
presuming to offer any confident opinion on questions 
which learning and experience seem not yet* to have 
deoided beyond dispute, a plain man may think that, m 
principle, a statute wluoh limits the issue of notes to such 
an amount as will certainly be convertible must be Bound, 
and that, in praotiae, it must have proved on the whole 
advantageous, Binoe after more than forty years' trial 
it has been left in force, and to the objection that its 
suspension has at certain times been found necessary, 
he may reply that a possible need for suspension was 
foreseen by those who recommended the measure, that 
it has been suspended only for three brief periods, and 
that only m one of those periods has the Bank made 
any use of the powers thuB bestowed. In the crisis 
of 1857, the Bank did exert these powers by issuing 
notes to a considerable amount. In the crisis of 1847, 
as in the onsiB of 1865, the mere knowledge that the 
Bank possessed them was enough to restore the con- 
fidence of the commercial world. 

Early m the session of 1844 Graham introduced 
anew lus Factory Bill of the year before, without the 
education clauses which had caused so much bitterness. 
The Bill passed the firet and seoond reading quietly 
enough , hut in oommittee it encountered new perils. 
Lord Ashley's amendment, fixing at ten the hours of 
labour lor young persons and for women, was so numer- 
ously supported that Graham withdrew bis Bill. He then 
brought in a seoond Bill, which differed rather m form 
than in substance from the first. Ashley again moved an 
amendment in favour of the limit of ten hours, and 
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Fielden, the member for Oldham, went farther, and 
declared that a day of eight hours was as muoh as 
should be allowed. But the Ministry were obdurate 
Sir Robert Peel himself argued that any further 
limitation of the hours of labour would disable 
our raanhfaoturers from competing with the manu- 
facturers of other countries, would reduce the sum 
available for wages, and would end by putting the 
operative olasB in a worse than their actual condition 
Subsequent experience has not confirmed these fears. 
The improvement in strength, oharaoter, and intelli- 
gence whioh has followed upon the abridgment of 
the hours of labour seems to have made good 
the loss which might have been expected to follow 
that abridgment, bir Robert cannot be severely 
blamed, however, for a miscalculation common to so- 
many of the most competent authorities His reasons 
prevailed somewhat, and his authority more, with the 
House, whioh rejeoted Ashley’s proposal by an immense 
majority. In these divisions the ties of party were 
little respected. Many manufacturing Liberals, and 
some eoonomio Radicals, offered the most obstinate 
resistance to that which we should now oonsider the 
popular oause. Many Conservatives who had no un- 
oonsoious bias of interest, did not love the manufac- 
turers, and did not dislike a paternal government, 
supported Ashley against the Ministers of their 
ohoioe. The Bill whioh had caused bo muoh heat m 
the House of Commons passed quietly enough through 
the House of Lords. It was a defeotive measure, but 
we should not have secured even so muoh if the 
Manchester aohool had not been counterpoised by the 
landed interest. 

The spirit of fairness which Peel had lnffased into the 
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oounoils of his party was illustrated in this evasion by 
a series of Acts designed to proteot unpopular religious 
persuasions. The Aot whioh seoured their ohapels to 
the Unitarians had a curious history. A certain Lady 
Hewley, who died at the end of the seventeenth century, 
had devised her estates to trustees for the purpose of 
supporting godly preachers of Christ's gospel. In the 
oourse of time the trustees came to be mostly Uni- 
tarians, who gave effect to Lady Hewley's wishes by 
spending the revenue of her trust in the maintenance 
of Unitarian ohapels and olergymen. Their notion was 
impeached in a court of equity, and at length came 
before the House of Lords. The Lords pronounoed 
that there had been a misappropriation of Lady 
Hewley's trust. Lady Hewley had not been a Uni- 
tarian ; she believed in the Trinity as firmly as did 
St. AthanaBiuB. Even if she had been a Uni- 
tarian it would not have availed; for she died more 
than a hundred years before toleration had been ex- 
tended to a seot so remarkable for virtue and piety ; and 
it could not be supposed that the State would enforce 
a trust for the benefit of those whom it would not 
tolerate. ThuB the judgment of the House of Lords 
was as certainly right in law as it was vexations to the 
Unitarians. But the Unitarians were not the only 
dissenters to take alarm. The Ohanoellor, therefore, 
brought in a Bill providing that in suoh oases an un- 
broken enjoyment of twenty-five years should secure 
the trustees against molestation. When the Bill came 
down to the House of Commons it was welcomed by 
the best men of all parties, and rapidly passed through 
all the stages. 

Another Aot quieted all doubts respecting the legality 
of marriages oelebrated by Presbyterian ministers in 
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Ireland. A third redressed a grievous wrong whioh had 
been done to the Irish O&tholios. Until the time of 
whioh we are speaking, all bequests to ohantable uses 
made in Ireland had been administered by a body which 
was wholly Protestant. Catholics had been unable to 
devise real property for the benefit of their clergy. They 
were now empowered to do so, and the oontrol of oban- 
table bequests was transferred to a body consisting of 
Catholios and Protestants in equal numbers, assisted by 
a Catholic secretary. Finally, a number of obsolete 
penal laws which still appeared m the statute book, a 
disgrace to the nation and an mBult to Catholic oitizens, 
were formally repealed. 

About this time a difference between England and 
France threatened nothing less than war. The ad 
ventures of Mr. Pntohard have long since been over* 
taken by oblivion. Here it is enough to say that 
Pritchard was a missionary and English consul at 
Tahiti; that when a French offioer annexed 'lahiti, 
Pntohard, with the help of a man-of-war, restored 
the native Queen, that the Frenoh disavowed their 
offioer, that the English disavowed Pntohard; that 
Pntohard, alter resigning his consular function, went 
on giving the Frenoh what tiouble lie could, that 
the French roughly arrested Pntohard, imprisoned 
him, and at length sent him back to England , that 
England was in a flame , that France was in a flame , 
that Peel demanded the restoration of Pntohard to 
Tahiti and the recall of the Frenoh oonsul and com- 
mandant , that Guizot neither oould nor would oonsent 
to this demand , that Pntohard hinted he would prefer 
a round sum of money to any other satisfaction, and that 
the King of Franoe was so pleased to end a foolish 
quarrel that he paid the suggested compensation out of 
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his own civil list. When Parliament was prorogued the 
Obanoellor was able to announce that onr grievances 
bad been redressed. About tbe same time the French, 
by a series of speedy and snocessM operations, brought 
to a close their war with Moroooo, which had awakened 
suspicions of a design to subdue that oountry ,As they 
annexed no territory no cause for umbrage remained. 
King Louis Philippe returned m October the visit whioh 
he had reoeived from Queen Viotona in September of 
the preceding year. He was made weloome by the 
public, nnd nobly entertained at Windsor. These royal 
oivilities gave opportunities of intimate conversation to 
Guizot and Aberdeen, which strengthened their mutual 
understanding. 

This year did not pass without some incidents ex- 
tremely annoying to the Cabinet. Lord Ellenborough 
had quieted Gwnhor, annexed Soinde, and restored the 
authority of the British name, but he provoked so 
much onticism und gave so muoh offence to the Board 
of Directors that he had to be recalled from India. In 
his stead Hnidmge became Governor- General, whilst 
Sidney Herbeit took Sir Henry's place as Secretary at 
War. O’Connell had been tried and convicted for 
sedition, but the circumstances of his trial threw doubt 
on its lairncss, and his oonviotion was quashed by the 
House of Lords. The public had been thrown into a 
ferment by Mnzzini's petition to the House of Commons, 
oomplaming that his letters had been opened by order 
of the Home Secretary. Suob a stretch of authority was 
made more odious by the general belief that Sir James 
Graham had noted in the interest of the Austrian 
Government and in oonoert with the Austnau polioe. 
Graham was able to show that the right of opening 
letters whioh passed through the Post Offioe had been 
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claimed and exercised by all his predecessors at the 
Home Offioe. He also satisfied secret committees of 
both Houses that he had not abused this right in the 
interest of any foreign power. But the use of suoh 
a right must always be open to suspicion. Lastly, 
Peel h<mself had put the deference of his followers 
to a sharp,, trial We have Been that he made the 
House reverse its decision on one of the principal 
•questions relating to the Factory Bill. Soon after- 
wards ho obliged it to recall a vote on the Sugar 
Duties. The advocates of Protect’on had persuaded the 
Whigs to vote for a resolution m favour of lessening 
the duties on sugar raised by free labour, whether m our 
own colonies or elsewhere, and the resolution had been 
carried against the Ministers by a majority of twenty 
The Mimsteis resolved to insist upon a reversal of this 
-vote, and if unsuccessful then to resign Peel announced 
their resolve in a speech much too masterful in tone, 
whioh provoked a clever and insulting retort from 
Disraeli. He earned his point but not without a wrenoh 
to the feelings of many Conservatives A little later he 
tried with imperfect success to Boothe them. Yet in 
spite of mistakes and misfortunes he had gained m 
authonty dunng this year. The Bank Charter Act had 
added to hiB great reputation as a financier The 
development of railways, so warmly recommended by him, 
had created a prosperity too exuberant to last, but, 
whilst it lasted, conducive to the peace and contentment 
of the kingdom. All agitation, whether for the repeal 
of the Union, the repeal of the Corn Laws, or the 
onaotment of the people’s charter, seemed to have lost 
muoh of its former energy Abroad it was generally 
believed that Peel would retain office as long aa his 
bodily strength should prove equal to his labours. At 
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borne Peel was not popular , but he was fek to be tbe 
fittest man for bis place. 

In 1845, as in 1842, Peel took oharge of tbe 
Budget. Suob had been the thrift of the administra- 
tion, and suoh the prosperity of the nation, that he 
was able to promise a surplus of £5,000.000. With 
this surplus he might have remitted the, moome-tax, 
but he preferred to aBk for its renewal and apply 
the proceeds to fiscal reform He calculated that for 
the inooming year the revenue would be £58.100,000, 
whilst the expenditure would be £49,690,000, bearing 
a surplus of £8,409,000. Even m the reduced tanff 
no Icbs than 818 distinct kinds of commodities were 
numbered , 480 of these were struck out re one blow, 
and so insignificant were most of them, that the total 
loss to the revenue whs only £820,000 a year. Tbe 
duties upon sugar weie reduoed at the estimated cost of 
£1,300,000 ihe duty on raw ootton, which in the 
preceding year had brought in £680,000, was abolished 
altogether. 1 wo alterations in the excise duties con- 
tributed, the one to the promotion of commerce, and 
the other to the spread of oomfort. The auction duty 
was so oppressive that exemptions from it had been 
granted in thirty-two different classes of oases, and 
evasions intercepted most of the revenue whioh exemp- 
tions had spared. It was now abolished, at a loss of 
£800,000. A like fate overtook the duty on glass, 
whioh had been doubled since 1815, and amounted to 
upwards of 200 per oent. on the value. Even the 
window tax had done less harm to the poor than was 
done by the glass duty. Tet it produced only £640,000 
a year. By the reduction or extinction of so many 
imposts, Peel bad used up almost all the surplus 
assured by a continuance of the moome-tax. Although 
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it was impossible to lessen our army and neoessary to 
increase our navy, Peel trusted that the enoouragement 
given to industry and expenditure would put the State 
m a position to meet all its oharges. 

Onoe more the great Minister overbore all onticism 
and obtained the aooeptanoe of all his proposals. From 
the first moment of the session, however, he found that 
his enemies were taking heart. No reform could dis- 
arm the Whig opposition, whose vocation was censure. 
No concession oould appease the League politicians, 
whose one idea was absolute free trade. But every 
concession and every reform alienated some obstinate or 
timid or interested or stupid follower. And there 
was one politician more dangerous to Peel than any 
ancient foe or vulgar malcontent, a politician of genius 
sharpened by ambition and envenomed by antipathy, 
who knew exai fly when and where and how to deliver his 
penetrating blow. Disraeli's revolt against Peel was 
prompted not merely by the desire of filling Peel's place, 
hut also by the utter contradiction between Peel's nature 
and his own. Had Peel shown civility to Disraeli, he might 
have delayed, he would scarcely have averted, thebreaoh 
As he neglected Disraeli, it began to be felt less than 
two years after the Conservatives had regained power. 

Early in this session Mr Dunoomhe renewed his com- 
plaints as to the opening of lettors in the Post Office 
Disraeli supported Dunoomhe on this occasion. From 
a defenoe of his own conduct m this matter he artfully 
passed to an impeachment of the general oonduot of the 
Minister, and ended with a passage of the most outting 
sarcasm. In a previous enoounter Peel had applied to 
Disraeli Oanmng’s familiar lines — 

Gits me the avowed, the ereot,the manly foe, 

Firm I can meet, perhaps may turn the blow , 
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Bui of all plaguos, good heaven, thy wrath ean aand, 
Bare me, oh save me from the candid friend 

Referring to this quotation Disraeli said * — 

The right honourable gentleman knows what the mtrodnotlon of a 
great name does in debate, how important is its effect and oqpaiionallj 
how electnoal He never refers to any authoi who is not great and 
somotimea loved — Canning, for example That is a niAne never to bo 
mentioned, I am sure, in the House of Commons without emotion 
We all admire his genius , wo all at least most of us, deplore hie 
untimely end , and we all sympathise with him m his fleioe struggle 
with supremo prt judice and sublime mediocrity, with inveterate foes 
and with— Landid friends The right honourable gentleman may be 
sure that % quotation from such an authority will always tell Borne 
lines, for example, upon friendship, written by Mr Canning and 
quoted by the right honourable gentleman The theme, the poet, the 
speakei what a felicitous combination I Its effect in dobato must be 
oierwhelming and I am Bure, wero it addressed to me all that would 
remain for me would be thuB publicly to congratulate the right 
honourable gentleman not onl> on his read\ memory but on hia 
courageous conscience 

The accusation wqb unjust , the sarcasm was ad- 
mirable Peel paid his assailant the compliment of a 
reply which, however sound in substance, was not offeo- 
tive in form. For bitter personal contention he was at 
no timo well fitted. Now that he was far advanoed id 
middle life, laden with countless labours, and babitnated 
to that profound respect winch the House generally pa)S 
to the consummate man of business, he was almost 
helpless against a young, vigorous enemy, who was 
withheld by no feeling of remorse, and gained both 
mfluenoo and reputation by every fresh attaok 

Such an enemy never wants opportunity to renew his 
assault A motion by Mr. Miles, the member for 
Bristol, to the effect that the lehef of the agricultural 
interest should be regarded m the application of surplus 
revenue, was opposed by the Pnme Minister m a speech 
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which showed how little he really dissented from the 
dootnne oi the Manchester sohool. The only question 
on which they were really at issue was a question of time. 
Disraeli tned to alarm the party ot Protection in that 
famous speech whioh described Sidney Herbert as Peel's 
valet, and the Conservative Government as an organized 
hypocrisy. 

Peel's fiscal measures were bold and ample , his Irish 
measures modest and timid , but the resistance provoked 
by his Irish measures far exceeded the resistance pro 
voked by bis fiscal measures. He had always oonoerned 
himself in the progress of enlightenment, and during his 
administration the annual grant for elementary education 
in England had been raised from £80,000 to £100,000 
annuall). He now wished to improve the education oi 
the Catholic clergy and middle olass in Ireland. His 
first step was to recommend an increase in the grant 
from the Treasury to Maynooth College That college 
wastheplaoe of education for the great majority of the 
clergymen who were to serve the Church of the great 
majority of the people of Ireland. If the Established 
Church were not to be disestablished, nor even remodelled 
—and indefensible as was the position of that Churoh, 
neither disestablishment nor remodelling would have 
commended themselves to Peel, or could have been 
suggested by the leader of the Conservative party — then 
surely no man could complain that the State was to do 
something for the cduoation of the Catholic clergy So 
forcible was this consideration that as early as the year 
1796 an annual grant had been made to the oollege at 
Maynooth. But this grant of £9,000 a year, although 
supplemented by the pious efforts of the Insh Oatbohos, 
was too little to maintain the oollege in a proper state, 
lbs buildings seemed mean to Englishmen familiar 
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■with the regal magnifioenoe of Oxford and Cambridge , 
a stipend of £120 a year belied the title of professor, and 
an allowance of £28 was equally nnsoited to the waatB 
of a simple student. Feel proposed to raise the annual 
grant from £9,000 to £26,000, and to plaoeit upon the 
Consolidated Fund instead of letting it depend on the 
ohanoes of an annual vote. He also proposed to give 
£80,000 towards the ereotion of new buildings These 
proposals raised a storm of fanaticism. The blind and 
bigoted Protestants of every denomination and of every 
olass took up arms. Never since the agitation m favour 
•of the Reform Bill was there known such holding of 
meetings, such declaiming, such signing of petitions, 
anoh contagious and effusive madness. For it was the 
mad element ol the solid British character whioh mani- 
fested itself then, as on the occasion which prompted 
the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill. But the popular frenzy 
was unavailing againBt the resolution of the minister. 
Although some of his party rebelled and others would 
have liked to rebel, the main body still felt attachment 
for Sir Robert Feel, or at least felt the need of his 
services , and the Whigs oould not do otherwise than 
support a measure in harmony with that tolerant and 
humane spirit which had inspired their best statesmen 
The proposal could not be defeated, bnt the proposer 
oould be worried. 

To follow in detail the agitation provoked by the 
Maynooth Bill would be waste of time , but the utter 
anoes of one or two eminent men respecting it are 
remarkable. Mr. Gladstone approved of the Bill, but 
thought that his former professions would not allow him 
to remain a member of the Cabinet whioh brought it in , 
so he resigned his post and gave the Bill his support 
O'Connell took care to enforce the moral that u 
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was he who had extorted this concession. Disraeli 
acted his worst part. However sinoere he might be m 
disliking Peel, he could not have been animated by aw 
honest fanatioism. His novels disolose a sentimental 
admiration for the Oatholio religion. His speeches show 
a dear insight into the state of Ireland. Yet he opposed 
the Bill, not on its merits, hut on Peel’s dements. On 
the second reading he made a merely personal and 
altogether mischievous speech Macaulay took a more 
manly oourse , he supported the Bill without hiding his 
dislike of its proposers. He concluded a very able 
argument in favour of the grant to Maynooth with a 
very eloquent peroration ngainst the ministers With 
the help of Macaulay and the Whigs who agreed with 
him, the Government had a large majority on the 
second reading 

The augmentation of the grant to Afajnooth was 
accompanied by the foundation of the Queen’s Colleges. 
Trinity College had long since admitted Cntliolios to 
partake in its studies and receive its degrees, but 
Tnmtv College continued to be a Protestant University, 
with a ProteBtant governing body, a majority of Pro- 
testant students, a Protestant tradition and Protestant 
religious instruction. Besides, Innity College, alto- 
gether apart from its constitution, was inadequate to 
the wants of the country. It was 1 emote from many 
of the most populous districts of Ireland, and the 
education which it gave was more costly than suited the 
means of many who were desirous to benefit by a liberal 
education. I hose reasons were enough to justify a 
scheme for the foundation of three oolleges, situate 
respectively in Belfast, in Cork, and in Galway, which 
were to be affiliated to a oentral university in Dublin, 
and were to give instruction in all the principal branches 
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of seoular knowledge. A earn of £100,000 was to bs 
Applied in the establishment of these oolleges, sad aa 
annoal sum finally fixed at £7,000 was to be applied to 
their maintenance. This projeot was opposed by those 
men of extreme views who had opposed the foundation of 
the National Schools. Bat it encountered m> general 
resistance. 

Another Act relieved the Jews from a disability un- 
wittingly imposed upon them by the Act which repealed 
the Test and Corporation Laws. We have seen that the 
declaration, substituted by that Act for the saoramental 
test, bad been made more emphatic by the addition of 
the words “ on the true faith of a Christian." These 
words could not honestly be uttered by any Jew. The 
necessity of uttering them was now taken away, and 
Jews beoame eligible for municipal office, although not 
yol for seuts in the House of Commons. 

The events of this session had gone far to dissolve the 
Conservative Party. It was apparent that Peel*s fiscal 
policy could end in nothing less than Free Trade, and 
people began to conjecture when he would get rid of the 
Corn Laws altogether. It seemed not improbable that 
the Maynooth grant was the first step towards making a 
provision for the Catholic olergy of Ireland, a measure 
often reoommended, but hateful to zealous Protestants. 
The dullest or most faithful Conservative could no 
longer help Beeing that the Premier was a Liberal ; that 
the Ministry was one of Tory men and Whig measures ; 
and that it was not fulfilling the purpose of the greater 
part of those who had plaoed it in power. This know- 
ledge naturally bred discontent, which often threatened 
open mutiny. At one time the ministers expected to bs 
driven from office on the Maynooth question; and even 
after they had succeeded with the help of their enemies, 
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they felt no assuranoe of prolonged safety. Tet they 
bad one or two oironmstanoea in their favour. Although 
half the House of Commons would gladly have dis- 
placed Sir Robert, nobody had a reasonable hope of being 
able to carry on the Government in his plaoe. Although 
parties wfire fuming with rage, the oountry was listless. 
It had forgotten the exoitement of talking politios in 
the exoitement of getting money. It was possessed 
with the one idea of making new railways, and this idea 
found employment for all the labour and oapital avail- 
able. Such times of oommeroial enthusiasm are halcyon 
days for Cabinets ; and happy is the Cabinet whioh gets 
its dismissal before they end in bankruptcy, despair, and 
the blind passion of revenge. 

TbuB it happened that Peel’s administration was, in 
the autumn of 1845, nenrly as strong as it had ever 
been. The oalamity whioh was to overturn it was then 
just beginning. In the beginning of August, Peel first 
heard of the disease among the potatoes, whioh had 
appeared in the Isle of Wight. A little later on Mr. 
Parker, a potato merchant, wrote to Graham to say that 
the potato crop had failed in Kont. Like news soon 
came in from all quarters, especially from Ireland, where 
four millions of human beings fed chiefly if not entirely 
upon potatoes. At first the ministers were slow to be- 
lieve in the extent of the oalamity. At the end of 
September, Graham expressed to Peel the hope that the 
feilure of the orop in Ireland, although serious, would 
be by no means general. But in the second week of 
October the reports from Ireland became truly alarming. 
On the 16th of Ootober, Peel wrote to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant respecting the remedy for the approaching evil. 
He suggested that the remedy must be " the removal of all 
impedimenta to the import of all kinds of human food— 
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that is, the total and absolute repeal tor ever of all duties 
on all artioles of subsistence ” 

As things continued to grow worse, a Cabinet 
Oounoil was held on the 81st pf October at Peel's house 
in Whitehall Gardens, where be was then confined by 
illness. When Peel had read to his colleagues all the 
information which he bad reoeived, the* meeting ad- 
journed till the following day Peel circulated a 
memorandum, m wbioh be declared that under this 
pressure the Corn Laws must be modified or suspended, 
by an act of the Crown or by an Act of Parliament. 
Differences of opinion appeared in the discussion whioh 
followed, and it was resolved to meet again on the 6th 
of November. Meantime the prospeot grew more and 
more gloomy. A public meeting held at Dublin, under 
the auspioes of the Duke of Leinster, passed resolutions 
declaring famine and pestilence imminent, and demand- 
ing that the ports should be opened. Unsought 
advice poured in upon the Premier from all quarters. 
Just before the Cabinet met he informed the Queen 
that grave dissensions were not unlikely. He circulated 
among his colleagues a second memorandum, whioh 
proposed at once to suspend the Corn Lbwb by Order in 
Council, and afterwards to summon Parliament for the 
purpose of obtaining an indemnity. It further pro- 
posed that they Bhould reoommend a modification of 
the Corn Laws to the extent of admitting maize and 
colonial corn free, and of revising the duties upon other 
kinds of oorn. The majority of the Cabinet were 
willing to suspend the Corn Laws by Order in Counoil, 
but not to modify them permanently ; and so the third 
Cabinet Counoil held in one week parted without doing 
anything. It had done nothing, but it had sealed the 
fote of the Corn Laws. 
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Without either resigning or withdrawing his pro* 
poeale. Feel resolved to wait for fresh intelligence. 
Hie new ideas and the disputes in the Cabinet must 
have been guessed by the public. He was advised by 
one distinguished person to announce, in the last 
session of the existing Parliament, that he would pro- 
pose to a upw Parliament the immediate or remote 
repeal of the Corn Laws. By adopting this oourse 
Peel, his adviser wrote, would escape the imputation of 
betraying party attachments, and of inflicting a heavy, 
perhaps a deadly blow, upon constitutional govern- 
ment. Peel has told us what reflections were raised in 
hismind by the letter giving this advice. 

It appeared to me that all theiie consideration* — the betrayal of 
party attachment* — the maintenance of the honour of public men — the 
real interests of the cause of constitutional government — must all be 
determined by the answer which the heart and conscience of a respons 
lble minister might give to tho question, What is that course which 
the public interest really demands ? What is the course best calculated, 
under present circumstances, to diminish the usk of great suffering 
and the discontent which will be the consequence of that suffering, 
if timely precautions, whioh might bo taken, be noglocted t 

Peel had already commissioned two eminent men of 
soience. Professor Lindley, and Dr. Playfair, to visit 
Inland and inquire into the loss sustained They re- 
ported that at least half oi the potato orop had perished, 
and that a quarter of the residue would be required 
for Bowing. Such bad tidings oame from so many 
other quarters that Peel resolved, in ooncert with 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer and the Home 
Secretary, to order large purchases of Indian corn in 
Amerioa. These purchases were made on behalf of the 
Government, but through the house of Baring, lest 
pnhhoity should heighten terror. Meantime the Anti- 
Corn Law League was roused to new life. Aided by all 
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tbe feeling* of fear, of pity, and of indignation which were 
excited by tbe inactivity of the State in the faoe of a 
•danger ao appalling, it atrained every nerve to frighten 
-the Cabinet, and to drive it into aome measure more far* 
reaching than an Order in Connoil, which, by suspend* 
ing the Corn Laws, might enable them to outlive the 
•crisis. Behind tbe Anti-Corn Law League the Whigs 
advanced to the charge. Lord John Russell was at 
length convinced that his plan of a moderate fixed duty 
■on corn oonld not be oarried out, and he declared in 
favour of absolute Free Trade in his famous letter to 
the electors of London, written on the 21st of November. 
Not all the skill of all tbe politicians of tbe United 
Kingdom oould now have restored the Corn Laws to 
that security whioh they had when November began. 

On the 25th the Cabinet met once more to settle 
instructions for the Lord Lieutenant and the Commie* 
sion which had been appointed to organize the relief 
•of distress. Feel thought that before these instruc- 
tions were finally adopted, the Cabinet should he 
acquainted with his opinion as to further measures. In 
a memorandum which was passed round the Cabinet, 
he insisted that a suspension of the Corn Laws must 
lead to a complete reconsideration of them. In another 
memorandum he urged the necessity of a suspension. 
By this time Feel’s oolleagues began to he aware of the 
change in his views. Great was their alarm and 
agitation. Even the faithful Goulburn argued against 
the repeal of the Corn Laws. Wellington inolined to 
agree with Goulburn, hut he saorifioed his inclination 
to his favourite maxim that the Queen’s Government 
must be oarried on. 

In ronpect to my own conns [he wrote] my only objeeft in pnbllo 
Ufa Is to rapport Sir Robert Poors administration of ftho government 
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lor the Quean A good government for the ooantry u more Important 
then Corn Lewi or any other ooniideration, aadei long ea Sir Robert 
Peel poue»M the confidence of the Queen end of the pnblio, and he 
hae the etrength to perform the duties, hie administration of the 
government must be supported My own judgment would lead me 
to support the Cabinet Sir Robert Pool may think that his position 
m Parliament and in the public view requires that the course should be 
taken which he recommends , and if that should be the oase 1 earn- 
estly reoommelid that the Cabinet should support him, and I for one 
declare that I will do so 

The Cabinet net again on the 2nd of December to 
oonaider a fresh memorandum, m which Peel reminded 
his colleagues that he had kept himself unpledged on 
the aubjeot of the Corn Laws, and avowed that he was 
in favour of the gradual but complete removal of all 
duties on imported oorn. Dunng the next few dayB 
everything hung in suspense. So great was the 
authority of Peel, so impressive was the example of 
Wellington, that at one time the Cabinet seemed almost 
unanimous to aooept the projeot of its chief, but 
Stanley and Buooleugh recoiled, and their recoil was 
decisive. Thinking that sucoess was doubtful, and 
that failure must be pemioious, Peel went down to 
Osborne on the 5th of Deoember, and asked Her 
Majesty to release him from her eervioe. 

Having aooepted Peel’s resignation, the Queen sum- 
moned Russell to her assistance. Russell oame to Osborne 
on the lltfa, and returned to town on the same day to 
consult his oolleagues In town he was visited by 
Graham, who also wrote him a letter promising that he 
and Peel would give their general support to the 
measures indicated in the Edinburgh letter. But 
Russell wanted more precise assurances of help. He 
wanted Peel to receive and oonaider the outline of a 
bill dealing with the Corn Laws, and to any whether or 
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no be ooald bind himeeif to promote it. In default of 
this he went to Windsor to resign bis commission of 
forming of a Cabinet At his request tbe Queen wrote 
to Feel to inquire whether tbe dissenting members of 
bis Cabinet would undertake to form an administration. 
Peel, after due inquiry, wrote to tbe Queen that they 
were not prepared to do so, and for himself declined 
to do what Bussell had desired. Upon consideration of 
the altered state of affairs, Bussell returned to Windsor 
and told Her Majesty that ho was willing to undertake 
the Government in spite of Peel's refusal He was 
then resolved upon immediate as well as total repeal of 
the Com Lbwb. But an unforeseen obstaole arose 
Earl Grey felt suoh an aversion for Lord Palmerston's 
policy as Foreign Secretary that he refused to join any 
ministry of which Palmerston was a member, and 
Bussell, knowing how cntioal was the occasion, and 
how exolusive hiB party, did not venture to form a 
Government which should leave out either Palmerston 
or Grey. A second time within one week, Bussell de- 
clared himself unequal to the task enjoined him. On 
the 20th Peel went to Windsor, and the Queen said * 
“ So far from taking leave of you, Sir Bobert, I must 
require you to withdraw your resignation, and to remain 
in my service." At the same time she offered him 
spaoe to refleot , bnt he, thinking that what must be 
done should be done quickly, at onoe declared himself 
ready to serve, and on returning to town assembled his 
late colleagues that Bame night. All were there exoept 
Lord Granville Somerset. Peel deolared his resolution 
to meet Parliament, Stanley persevered in resigning, 
Bnooleugh wavered, but all the rest agreed to follow 
their ohief. The die had now been oast, and the Con- 
servative Cabinet was committed to the task of passing 
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a law repugnant to the Conservative party. In a da? 
or two Bueoleogh declared to Feel his resolution to 
support the Government, although he oould not ap- 
prove its proposals. He beoame Lord President; the 
Earl of Haddington snooeeded him as Lord Privy Seal , 
Lord'Dalhousie entered the Cabinet, and Mr Glad- 
stone tools Lord Stanley’s place at the Colonial Offioe. 

On the 22nd January 1846 the Session of Parliament 
was opened bv the Queen in person. The Speech from 
the Throne scarcely satisfied the keen impatienoe with 
whioh the public had awaited a declaration of the policy 
of the Government. Vague and cautious m its terms, 
it turned ohiefly on Ireland , on the increase of crime 
and the approach of distress. It announced remedial 
measures for both evils, and reoommended to the con- 
sideration of the Houses the possibility of oarrying 
further the commercial legislation which had already 
proved so successful 

When the Address had been moved and seconded, Peel 
rose to make the most momentous statement which he 
had made for seventeen years Ha began bv saying 
that the failure of the potato crop had been the imme- 
diate cause of the dissolution of the Government in the 
preceding December. But he hastened to add that the 
importance of this cause must not be overrated , that his 
opinions on the subject of Protection had undergone a 
change. The natural presumption, he said, is in favour 
office and unrestricted importation. I ormer conces- 
sions to the principle of Free Trade had resulted in a 
remarkable growth of oommeroe, unattended with any 
injury to the interests of agriculture. Even after the 
change in his own beliefs, however, he bad not thought 
himself the proper person to propose a ohange in the 
Corn Laws. He then explained the oiroumstaneea 
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wbioh had led him to remain in power and to enter 
upon the oouree whiob he was taking. It oannot be 
said that this, the seoond part of his speech, was as 
luminous as the first had been He next addressed 
himself to the accusation winch had been made and 
was often to he repeated against him, the accusation of 
falsehood to the party which he led and Jo the in- 
terests which he was pledged to protect Here personal 
feeling warmed him to unusual eloquenoe, and inspired 
a vigorous peroration. 

I have oyer and over again attomptod to deflno tho rotations in 
which I contone mysolf to Btand with reopnat to party to ray country, 
and to my Sovereign and it is necessary that I should again describe 
that relation I see it over und over again ropoatod that 1 am under 
a personal obligation for li ldmg the groat ofhoo which 1 have the 
honom to omqn 1 soo it over and over again lopcated that I waa 
placed in that position by a party and that tho party which eleiatod 
me to my piesont p sition is powerful c nou^h also to displace me I see 
constantly pat forth illusions f the powoi of those mon to remoyo me 
from office I am afiul 1 that with respect to holding the office that I 
hold there is a vory ma tonal diffoience hi tween the extent of the 
obligutlbn and the am unt of tho poniilty I am not under an obligation 
to any man oi to any body of men for I oin^, comp lied to submit to 
tho sacrifices whie h I have submitted to and to imdeige the official 
duties and labours which 1 have undertaken 1 do not undeirale the 
distinction and importanco of the position 1 ut lotus undci stand— and 
1 am speaking not foi myself but for the many honom ablo mon who have 
pi ecedod me of different parties — let ns understand what is the nature 
f the obligation we owe for hemj, plated in office Ab I said before, 
I do not undorvalue tho distinction and the powor which ait attached 
to the occupation of that offee , but what, I ask, is its leal value i It 
does not consist in the power of distributing honoui s oi conferring 
appointments That power, it is true is inseparable fiom tho office of 
Prime Munster and cannot be separated fi om it without injuring its 
authonty , but the power of giving the highest rewards and the highest 
offices is constantly accompanied by the invidious duty of selection 
and tho disappointment of those who may not have been selected 
For my part, I value power not one farthing for any snob privilege I 
have served four sovereigns — George III and his thiee successors 
In the reign of George IU the office whioh I held was so subordinate 
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that it «u impossible my services oould have attracted hia aotiee , 
but, u I hare said, I also served his three successors — George IV as 
Begeut and King, King William IV , and Queen Victoria, and during 
the reigns of those Sovereigns it has been my lot to hold some of the 
highest offices in the State I sorved each of those Sovereigns at 
critical times and m critical ciroumBtanoes I did so with constant 
truth to each, and I constantly said to eaoh of those Sovereigns that 
there ifes but one favour, but one distinction, but one reward whioh 
I desired tha^> it was m their power to offer me— namely, the simple 
acknowledgment on their part that I had been to them a loyal and 
faithful minister I have now Btated my view of the obligations whioh 
are conferred on those in power , but lot me remark that theieiB that 
valuable privilege in powei, that it gives constant and favourable 
opportunitoB for exeitiun, and aftoids great facilities to the holder of 
it to rendei his countiy service according to his sense of the public 
good That in my mind, constitutes the real value of official power, 
and I can say with truth thnft I have never abusod that power for any 
unworthy < bject I have tned to use it for the promotion of the 
public interests and thn advancement of tho public good. I used it foi 
the public advRntagf and in doing so I cannot charge mysolf with 
any conduct at variance with thn true and comprehensive policy of 
a Conservative Minister 

bir, believe me, to conduct the Governmont of this countrv is a 
most arduous duty I may say it without irreverence, that these 
ancient institutions like orn phi sic al frames, are 1 foarfully and 
wondorfully made ’ It is no easy task to ensure the united action 
of an anoiont monarchy, a proud aristocracy and a reformed 
constituency I have done everything I could do, and have thought 
it consistent with true Conservative policy to reconcile these three 
branches of the State I havo thought it consistent with true Con 
servative policy to promote so muota of happiness and contentment 
among the people, that the vo oe of disaffection should be no longer 
heard and that thoughts of the dissolution of our institutions should 
be forgotten m the mids* of physical enjoyment These were my 
attempts, and 1 thought them not inconsistent with true and enlarged 
Conservative policy IhcBC were my objects in accepting offloe It is 
a burden too great for my physical and far beyond my intellectual 
struct are, and to be relieved from it with perfect honour would be 
the greatest favour that could be oonferred on me But, as a 
feeling of honour and Btrong sense of duty require me to undertake 
those responsible functions, I declare, Sir, that I am ready to incur 
these neks, to bear these burdens, and to front all these honourable 
danger! Bnt, Sir, I will not take the step with mutilated power 
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«ad ahaekled authority I will cot stand at the helm during snob 
tempestuous nights as I have Been, if the vessel be not allowed to 
pursue fairly the course which I think she ought to take I will not, 
Sir, undertake to direct the course of the vessel by the observations 
which have been taken m 1842 I will reserve to myself the marking 
out of that course , and I must, for the public interest, claim for 
myself the unfettered power of judging of those measures which I 
conceive will be better for the country to propose bir, 1" do not 
wish to be the Minister of England, but, while I Jjave the high 
honour of holding that office I am determined to hold it by no 
servile tenure I will only hold that office upon the condition of 
being unshaokled by any other obligations than those of consulting 
the public interests and of providing for the public safety 

The sincerity of ihe professions made m this speeoh 
will hardly be questioned. But its flavour of pnde, 
egotism, and insensibility, to party ties, must have been 
eminently unpalatable to many of those who had hitherto 
fought Feel's battles. 1 aken by surprise, they now sat 
in sullen silence. lh&iaeli alone answered the Premier, 
in a speech deBcnbbd by a contemporary as “ an hour of 
gibes and bitterness." After a brief debate, the House 
agreed to the Address with a facility which muBt have 
surprised the Ministers. In the House of Lords, Welling- 
ton explained the reasons which had determined him to 
stand by Peel. There, too, all was quiet as yet. 

Ou the 27th of January the House of Commons went 
into ooromittee on the Customs and Corn Laws, and Sir 
Robert Peel explained his fisoal proposals. Nothing 
oould be more ingenious than his exposition. It was 
impossible to abolish protection for agriculture without 
abolishing protection for every other industry Peel, 
therefore, began by enumerating the import duties on 
manufactured articles, which were to be reduced or 
abolished. " I am entitled," he said, " to o&U on the 
manufacturers to relinquish any protecting duties they 
may still enjoy." He proposed to reduce the duties on 
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oottoo goods, woollen goods, silks, inotals, and a variety 
of leas important artioles, whilst he oonoiliated the manu- 
faotnrers by rednoing the duties still levied on certain 
raw materials, suoh as tallow and timber. Observing 
that the manufacturers had been the* first to oall for 
Protection, he said it was hut justice that they shonld 
set the example of doing without protection. He gravely 
quoted Adam Smith’s saying, that “ country gentlemen 
and farmers ore, to their great honour, of all people the 
least subjeot to the wretched spirit of monopoly." Then, 
gradually approaching more weighty matters, he 
announced a reduction in the duties on seeds and on 
Hrticles of food used for fattening caLtle. Thus praisod 
and petted, the farmers were prepared to receive other 
changes. The duties on butter, cheosc, and hops were 
to be reduced by one half. Tho duties on meat were 
abolished altogether. Abolished, too, were the import 
duties on animals of every kind. The duty on corn was 
to be reduced to Is. a quarter from the 1st of February 
1849. In the interval the duty was to bo 1(R whenever 
wheat nvutaged less than 48s. the quarter, and to 
diminish ns the price rose, until, when the price was 
58s. or upwards, the duty was to be only 4s. Besides 
the respite thus given the rural districts were to have 
some relief from local burthens. The expense of main- 
taining the highways was to be lessened by consolidating 
into six hundred districts the sixteen thousand parishes 
then charged with that duty. The law of settlement 
was to be so modified os to proteol from removal any 
person who became chargeable to the poor rate after five 
years' residence in any neighbourhood, and to save the 
rural parishes from having paupers thrown back upon 
them from the manufacturing towns. Loans of publio 
money were to be made for the purpose of drawing and 
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improving agricultural land, on suoh conditions, how- ' 
ever, as should secure the puhlio from eventual loss. 
Lastly, the expense of prosecuting offenders and main- 
taining convicts was to be transferred wholly from the 
oounties to the Treasury. Suoh were the proposals of 
the Minister now for the first time fully set for^h ; and 
boundless were the alarm and anger which they aroused. 
A fortnight was to elapse before the commencement of 
the great debate. 

In the course of this interval the Proteotionists met 
together to consider what they should do. They were 
doubtful whether they should do anything. But their 
drooping spirits were revived by a man who now oame 
into full view, and fur the next two years played a 
considerable part in English politics. Lord George 
Bentinck had been Canning’s private secretary ; had 
sat for many years in Parliament ; had voted for the 
Reform Bill, and had followed Stanley in the migration 
to the Conservative benches. But he had rarely spoken ; 
he had never held offioe ; nor was ho supposed to have 
either the industry or the capacity requisite to support 
a great puhlio career. He was best known as a wealthy 
and eager sportsman. He was, in fact, rated far too 
low. He was able, and although habitually indolent, 
equal, when exoited, to the most strenuous labour. 
Strung to the highest pitch by this crisis, and glowing 
with rage against the Minister who had betrayed the 
party and delivered over the landed interest into the hands 
of its enemies, he cared only to perish sword In hand 
and to involve in the general ruin the perfidious man by 
whom it had been wrought. 

Lord George Bentinok was admirably seoonded by 
Benjamin Disraeli ; and they worked as one man to 
organize the party of Protection. It embraced about 
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two-thirds of the old Conservative party, about two 
hundred and forty members of the House of Commons. 
The remnant of the Conservatives adhered faithfully to 
Peel. By the 9th of February Bentinck’s party was 
ready for aouon. It was resolved to oppose the minis- 
terial measures at every stage, and as long as possible. 
Suoh a course, beside affording satisfaction to angry 
men, would give time for acoidents which might displaoe 
Peel, or for a reaction in the country which might defeat 
his policy. When, therefore, it was proposed to go 
into oommittee on the Government resolutions, Mr. 
Miles, the champion of the agricultural interests, moved 
that the House should resolve itself into committee on 
that day six months In the long debate which followed 
the friends of Protection spoke better than anybody had 
expected. 

On the fifth night of the debate Sir Robert made 
a supreme effort of debating power. Nothing so roots 
a new oonviction in the mind as having to argue in its 
defence. Nothing so endears a discovery as the ill-will 
which it brings upon the disooverer. These intellectual 
births are prized for the pangs whioh they oost As 
the struggle went on, Peel became enthusiastic in the 
advocacy of the change which had loDg been growing 
familiar to his thoughts This advocacy might be kindled 
into all the ardour of the missionaries of Free Trade. 

Thu night u to decide between the policy of continued relaxation 
of reetnofeon or the return to restraint and prohibition Thu night 
yon will select the motto which u to indicate tho commercial policy 
of England Shall it be “ advance " or “ recede f Which u the fitter 
motto for this great empire ? Surrey our position , consider the 
advantage which God and nature hare given ns, and the destiny for 
which wo are intended We Btaud on the confines of Western Europe, 
the ehief connecting link between the old world and the new The 
discoveries of science, the improvement of navigation have brought ns 
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within tan davs of St Petersburg, and will soon bring na within tan 
daye of New York Wo have an extant of eooat greater, In propor- 
tion to onr popnlation and the area of our land, than any other groat 
nation, aeounng to ua maritime atrongth and Bnpenonty Iron anA 
coal, the sinews of manufacture, give ua advantages over every rival 
m the great competition of industry Our capital far exoeeda that 
which they a an command In ingenuity, in skill, in energy, we are 
inferior to none Our national character, the free institutions under 
which we live, the liberty of thonght and action an uyshucklod press 
spreading the knowledge of every discovery and of evety advance in 
science, combine with our natural and physical advantages to place us 
at the head of those nations which profit by the free interchange of 
their products And in this the c ountry to shrink from competition ? 
Is this the country to adopt a letrograde policy / Is this the country 
whioh can only flourish m the sickly artificial atmosphere of prohibi- 
tion * 1b this the countiy to stand shivonng on the brink of exposure 
to the healthful biee^os of competition i 

Bat in spite of the Premier’s eloquenoe and enthu- 
siasm the debate was adjourned onoe more. It was 
only after twelve nights of exhausting discussion that 
hiB resolution was carried by a majority of ninety-seven 
votes It was only on the last day of February that 
the House of Commons went into committee to oonsider 
resolutions of the Government. It was only on the 
20tb of March that the House agreed to all the resolu- 
tions, and ordered that Bills should be brought in to 
give them effect. The Corn Bill was read a first time 
without difficulty , but before it could be read a seoond 
time another week was spent in debate. The discussion 
was marked by another great speech from Peel, remark- 
able less for its eloquenoe than for its display of perfeot 
self-command under the most cutting or ferooions 
invective. Even Peel had never been so persuasive 
as in this speech. It seemed the utterance of a 
man really oareless as to his own fate, if only he 
oonld oonfer a benefit on his country. When the 
Oom Bill had passed its seoond reading, the Home 

12 • 
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Secretary introduced the Bill for the Protection of Life 
in Ireland, which had just oome down from the House 
of Lords. To Bentinok and Disraeli it was a godsend, 
for it reinforoed obstruction with half the Irish members 
and provoked suoh lengthy discussion that it had not 
been re%d a first time when the Easter recess brought a 
brief interval of silence. 

Alleging that a stringent measure for putting down 
orime could be justifiable only if absolutely necessary, 
and that if absolutely necessary it ought to take pre- 
cedence of all other legislation, the leadorB of the party 
of Protection declared that they could support the Bill 
for the protection of life only if the Government gave it 
precedence of the Bill for the free importation of corn. 
The Protectionists and the Repealers discussed the Irish 
Bill at such length that it did not puss the first reading 
before May-day. But no subtlety, no efforts could 
muoh longer delay the progress oi tho Corn Bill. It 
went through committee ; it approached the third read- 
ing. On the night of the 15th, the last night of the 
debate, the beaten side gave loosu to all tlioir passion. 
They made the roof ring with cheers when Disraeli 
reminded the House how the right honourable gontle- 
man had ever traded on the ideas of others, described 
him as a burglar of others' iutelleot, and termed his life 
one great appropriation clause. When Peel rose to speak 
they hooted and screamed with fury. When he vindi- 
cated himself, and spoke of honour and conscience, they 
replied with shouts of derision and gestures of oontempt. 
For a minute or more Peel had to stop, and for the first 
time in his life seemed to lose his self-possession. It 
seemed as though he were about to burst into tears ; 
bat be rallied and went on. Alas for the proud, 
sensitive man I 
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The Com Bill was read a third time by a majority of 
ninety-eight, and when it went up to the Honse of 
Lords, the authority of Wellington secured its success. 
The Protectionists m the House of Commons saw that 
all was lost but they remembered that revenge is 
sweeter than viotory. They were resolved to hurl from 
power the chief who had deserted them arid they found 
an expedient which was sure to answer if they oonld 
make up their minds to use it The Bill for the Pro- 
tection of Life in Ireland had not yet been read a 
seoond time On the first reading it had been opposed 
only by a certain number of Radioal and Irish members. 
But the Whigs professed themselves dissatisfied with 
oertain of its provisions, and the Proteotionists de- 
clared that they could not vote for the second reading 
of a coercion bill which the Government had not treated 
as urgent These considerations, or rather the desire 
for offioe and the desire for retaliation, were enough to 
make two great parties reverse on the seoond the vote 
which they had given on the first reading Suoh a 
coalition, reinforced by those who objected to the Bill on 
its own account, left no doubt of the result Late on 
the night of the 25th of June the Bill was thrown out 
by seventy-three votes A numerous crowd was waiting 
to bear the result, and as Sir Robert Peel came out, 
they all uncovered in silenoe 

Peel now resolved to resign Cobden, indeed, Jmd 
written to Peel urging him to drop the Irish Bill, to dis- 
solve Parliament and to expeot the verdiot of the country. 
Happily for his honour Peel did not take this advice. 
Such a Bill bs that which had been thrown out is no 
light matter Exceptional measures oannot decently be 
brought in exoept under pressure of a dire necessity, which 
binds a Minister to push them forward at all costs, and 
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to stake his authority upon their ppaamg. No abilities, 
however dazzling, no oharuoter, however lofty, oan bear 
up against the inevitable dishonour whioh frequent and 
total changes of polioy must bring upon a man who 
aspires to govern nations. Peel announoed his re* 
■ignatioh to the House on the 29th of June After 
ezplaining bis motives and intentions, he informed 
the House that the long-pending dispute with the 
United StateB respecting the Oregon boundary had just 
been settled. He then paid a magnanimous compli- 
ment to his old enemies of the Anti -Corn Laws League 
As he had formerly declared that the credit of Oathoho 
Emancipation was due not to him, but to Grattan, to 
Plunkett, and to Canning, so he now deolared that with 
the establishment of Free Trade would always be asso 
mated not his name, hut the name of Kiohard Cobden. 
Last of all, in words which have become historical, lie 
took leave of that great place which he had greatly filled. 

In relinquishing power I shall Ibbto a name severely censured, I 
tear, by mam who, on public grounds, deeply regret the sevoranoe of 
party ties — deeply regret that severance not from interacted or per 
•onal motives, but from the ilrm conviction that fldeht\ to party 
engagements, the existence and maintonam e of a great part} oon 
stttutes a powerful instrument of gove-nment I shall surrender 
power aeverely censured also by otheis who from no interested 
motive, adhere to the punciplo of Protection ooneidonng the mam 
tenanoe of it to be essential to tliL welfare and inter* sts of the country 
I shall leave a name execn ed by every monopolist who from leas 
honourable motives clamourB for Protection because it oonduces to 
his own individual benefit But it ma^ be that I shall leave a name 
sometimes remembered with expressions of goodwill in the abodoB of 
those whoso lot it is to labour and to earn their daih bread by the 
sweat of their brow, when they shall recruit then exhausted strength 
with abundant and untaxed food the sweetei because it is no longei 
leavened by a sense of injustice 

So the long struggle ended. Now that almost all the 
combatants are in their graves, we oan render to Peel, and 
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even to Peel's opponents, the useless jnstioe of posterity. 
Free Trade has, on the whole, been justified by results, 
although it has not fulfilled the dreams of its apostles. 
Peel thought that Free Trade onoo adopted by England 
would soon become general. Even in its native land 
it is now assailed, and from other lands' it has 
almost entirely disappeared. Nor even in this, its 
ohosen seat, has Free Trade made well-being seonre or 
universal. Some valuable industries have failed to 
withstand competition. Agriculture especially began to 
decline as soon as improved means of transport enabled 
foreign producers to take full advantage of the repeal of 
the Com Laws. The country population finding more 
and more diffionlty in living at home, has been passing 
into the great towns or away from the shores of the 
United Kingdom. We have come to depend more and 
more npon distant supplies of food. Not only the 
honour and greatness but the very life of the nation now 
depends on the superiority of a navy whioh has never 
been tried. Tet these enormous disadvantages are more 
than balanced by the advantages whioh Free Trade has 
procured. From the time of Peel’s fisoal reforms the 
manufactures and oommeroe of these islands, developing 
at a rate unknown before, have helped a growing popu- 
lation to find employment at high wageswhiob cheapness 
of food has made more valuable still. With the im- 
provement in their material condition the people have 
improved in health, knowledge, and morality. Since 
that time there has been muoh suffering even in 
periods of prosperity, and periods of depression have 
not failed to recur; but upon the whole there has been a 
social amelioration vaster than will be believed by any- 
body who has not studied the subjeot. The spread of 
material prosperity was speedily felt in the greater 
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stability of the oommonwealth. Old fallacies lost some- 
what of their hold upon the people ; aorid discontent 
become less rare, and when the tempest of 1848 over- 
turned a score of thrones the anoient monarchy of 
£ngland stood ereot and unshaken amid a world of rum. 
The political calm whioh followed 1848 was succeeded 
by an age of. rapid reform, propitious to fevered hopes 
and crude projects , but no revolutionary party has yet 
Struck really deep root m English soil. The majority 
of Englishmen are moderate in their political expecta- 
tions, and peaceable in their political methods. For this 
sanity of public opinion, as well as for the Bolid well- 
being on which it depends, we are largely indebted to 
Free Trade , and for the attainment of Free Trade we 
are indebted to many eminent men, but ohiefly to Sir 
Robert Feel. 

The prooess of Feel’s conversion to Free Trade was 
gradual but steady The principle of Free Trade had 
been accepted by many English statesmen from the time 
ol Adam Smith onwards. It had never been the exclu- 
sive property of a party. Fox had been less friendly to 
Free Trade than Fitt. Lord Grenville, a Whig who 
was almost a Tory, and Mr. HuskisBon, a Tory who 
was almost a Whig, had been practically Free Traders. 
Even Lord Liverpool had professed a speculative pre- 
ference for Free Trade, whilst Lord Melbourne bad 
deolared that Free Trade in oorn was sheer madness. 
Thus it was not neoeusary for Peel either to disoover the 
principle or even to overcome that disgust with whioh 
we borrow a principle from our political adversaries. 
Himself a man of mercantile origin, with a strong taste 
and faculty for eoonomio study, he was from the first much 
influenced by the writings and speeches of the econo- 
mists. Had he been free to form and to express the 
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opinions most oongemal to his own mind, he would pro- 
bably have joined the Free Traders at an early point m 
hie career. As it was, he no sooner obtained power in a 
crisis of extreme difficulty than he risked a loss to the 
revenue and strained the allegianoe of his party, for the 
sake of trying a great experiment in Free Trade*. That 
experiment suooeeded beyond his hopes. *The revenue 
after a brief interval beoame more plentiful than ever. 
Industry developed faster than it had done within living 
memory. The exports and imports increased enormously. 
Employment became general, and sedition grew tame. 
This suooesB emboldened Peel three years later to try a 
seoond experiment, and this experiment answered also. 
Meantime a political organization, powerful m numbers, 
m resources, m tenacity, and m talent had been every- 
where at work, and had ended in making a pubko 
opinion which promised to become irresistible. The 
inoessant growth of population convinced Peel that no 
system of Protection would enable this country to feed 
all its inhabitants. The expenenoo of recent years 
satisfied him that high prices did not mean high wages, 
and that wages might rise whilst pnoes fell. Thus whilst 
Proteotion daily grew more difficult to maintain, the 
value of Proteotion daily grew more doubtful to Peel. 
When he was more than half converted, the failure of 
the potato crop and the prospect of famine brought to 
its consummation an intellectual change which other- 
wise might have needed a few years more. 

Many persons, however, who approved of freedom of 
trade could not approve of the method by which it had 
been established. They oould not reconcile themselves 
to the oonduot of a Minister who had been entrusted with 
power partly in order to preserve that very system of 
Proteotion which he used his power to destroy. They 
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felt that Peel had not dealt openly either with hie friends 
or with his adversaries ; that he had oonoealed from 
hie own party the revolution in his mind, whilst he had 
defrauded the other party of the credit due to them. 
They thought that Peel had shaken the oonfldenoe of 
party and lowered the morality of public life. The oharge 
is grave ; the evidence lookB plausible ; let ns hear Peel's 
defence. 

It vu my intention, bnt for the nnforeaeen events of the autumn of 
1845, to enter into that friendly communication, the omission of whioh 
ie blamed and lamented, to apprise the Oonservative party before the 
Oom Laws could be discussed in the Session of 184(5, that my views 
with regard to the policy of maintaining that law had undergone a 
change, and that I oould no longer undertake as a Minister to resist a 
motion for the consideration of the whole question. 

That unreserved communication which I had thus contemplated — 
which is possible and most desirable undeT ordinary oiroumstanoee — 
was in this case nnfortnnately precluded by the peculiar character of 
the nnforeaeen emergency for whioh it was necessary to provide and 
the peculiar position of the Cabinet In respect to the measures to be 
adopted. 

There was no period betwoen the first alarming indications of the 
failure of the potato crop, and the resignation of the Ministers on the 
9th of December 1845, at whioh I oould with propriety have given the 
■lightest intimation to the supporters of the Government with regard 
either to my own course or to the probable decision of the Cabinet. I 
oould not have allnded to the differcuoeH which prevailed among the 
members of the Government without extinguishing whatever degree 
of hope there might be that those differences would be ultimately 
reeonolled. 

The course of events subsequently to the resignation of the Govern- 
ment on the 9th of December equally precluded any confidential oom- 
summation on my part with the supporters of the Government whioh 
would have had a tendency to soothe irritated feelings or to mitigate 
hostility to the measures about to be proposed. 

It was a matter of public notoriety that the Government had 
resigned on the 9th of Deoember in oonBequenoe of differences on the 
subject of the Corn Laws ; that Lord John Russell had attempted 
and had failed In the attempt to form a Government ; that the Queen 
had therefore appealed to her former servants, and that they had 
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nnwd power with the fall intention of proposing Beeawee with 
regard to the import of food to whleh Lord Stanley had refused to be 
• party. 

To aaaemble the supporters of the Government under such oiroum- 
■toneee for the mere purpose of oosunumoatmg to them facto which 
were notorious to the whole world, would have given offence rather 
than have ealmed irritation , 

Had a meeting taken place, there would naturally have been the 
demand for a fall explanation not only of the grounds on which the 
decision of the Government had been taken but of the peculiar nature 
of the measures which it was intonded to propose 
Explanation oould not have been given on the first point without 
serious prejudice to the Government by anticipating the Parliamentary 
discussion which must shortly follow It oould not have been given 
on the second namely on the precise mode m which the duties on corn 
were to be dealt with, withont disturbing all commercial operations 
oomeeted with the com tiade, and incurring the risk of giving to 
some parties an unfair advantage ovoi others 
There is no Beounty against these evils in oases wherein the im 
position or repeal of duties is concerned, excepting ontiro silence and 
reserve on the part of a Munster until the hour when tho intentions of 
the Government esn bo publicly declaied m Parliament 
For these reasons I found it necessary to abstain on this oooadon 
from those oommumoations with the fi lends and supporters of the 
Government which, under ordinary < lroumstancos might to a certain 
extent have taken plaoe and to reserve for tho meeting of Parliament 
a full explanation of tho giounds on which the Ministers of the Grown 
had formed their decision, and of th( measures whioh thoy felt it to 
be their duty to propose 

Most readers will fetl that this defenoe is a little too 
teohmoal. It is able and wa*> made doubtless in good 
faith. Bat it does not remove the impression made by 
other passages in the Memoirs, that in the antnmn of 
1645 Feel was willing to propose the total abrogation of 
the Corn Laws, and would have proposed it if he oonld 
have got the assent of his whole Cabinet. It was 
apparently the dissension within his Cabinet rather 
than the reluotanoe to surprise his party whioh led him 
to offer to make way for Lord John Bussell. Had 
mroumstanoes allowed of delay, Feel would probably 
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have gone on as theretofore, advanoing gradually towards 
freedom of trade, oarrying bis followers along with him 
and preparing the whole puhlio for the inevitable end* 
Bat this reoonoiliation of conflicting duties the pressure 
of events made inevitable. Finding himself possessed 
of power to carry out an urgent reform, he would not 
let scruples «of delioaoy stand in the way of the publio 
service. In comparison with the glory of exeouting 
such a reform, he slighted the reproach of disloyalty 
and dissimulation. We may admire a sacrifice of this 
kind, but we would rather that a great man had not 
been summoned to make it. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

LAST TEARS AND DEATH. 

1840-1 BGO. 

Peel's PoHition aft«M his RoRi^uation — Progress of his Opinions — He 
supports RusspH’r Administration — French Revolution of 1848 — 
Pool and Louis Philippe — Peal’s last Speech— Pool is thrown 
from his Horse- -Last Days unci Death — Honours paid to hia 
Memory. 

Peei/b ministry onoe dissolved, the Whigs returned to 
power, not because they were strong, but beoauso other 
parties were weaker. The Whigs, strictly so called, 
were not much more numerous than the revolted 
Tories; and they could not put absolute confidence 
either in the Manchester party or in the party whioh 
still adhered to Peel. The foroe of old oonneotions 
and the multiplicity of old claims to reward, hindered 
Russell from making a serious endeavour to enlist in 
his administration the men who had done most to 
bring about a repeal of the Com Laws. With Peel ha 
oould not have coalesced. He sought to gain Dal- 
housie, Lincoln, and Sidney Herbert; but they all 
refused to forsake their ohief. Russell’s ministry was, 
therefore, composed solely of orthodox Whigs. As 
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■nob it was in a minority of the House of Commons, 
and consequently weak. At a time when the United 
Kingdom was threatened with great calamities, the 
weakness of the Cabinet was a public misfortune. 

It was the general belief that one day or another, 
perhaps soon, Feel must take office again. In ability, 
in experience, and in reputation, he was the first of 
living English statesmen. He might be reokoned 
yonng, for he was only fifty-eight years old and oonld 
look forward to many more years of labour and of 
glory. Within our own time three statesmen, far older 
than Peel was in 1846, have formed governments and 
controlled the oouree of the State. But Peel had no 
wish to be Miuister again. It is said that when he 
resigned office, he took a promise from the Queen 
never again to lay upon him such a burthen. Early 
accustomed to office and long sinoe vested with power, 
he asked for nothing better than repose. Although 
still vigorous, he began to feel the effect of his pro- 
tracted and intense toil. A little anxious about his 
health, he was forcibly Btruok with Macaulay's remark 
that no man had ever led the House of Commons after 
attaining the age of sixty years; he remembered the 
untimely fate of so many illustrious men who before 
him had filled that high station ; and be readily 
listened to the anxiety of an affeotionate wife, with 
whose happiness his own was bound up. Even if he 
had wished to resume power, where oonld he find a 
party to oonfer it? The Whigs he had opposed all 
bis life; in their ranks there was no place for him. 
The Tories were no longer his own. He bad kept 
almost all his personal staff, but he had lost 
almost all the rank and file. Two-thirds of that great 
may whioh had been so proud of him ; two-thirds of 
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those oountry gentleman whom he had been so proud to 
lead, now regarded him as a double-dealer and traitor, 
whilst be wondered at their perversity and ohafed 
against their ingratitude. No lifelong enmity oould 
be more bitter than that fresh alienation. His old 
fnend Croker had turned against him m the lasj; onsis, 
and Peel haughtily rejected Croker’s approaches to a 
reconciliation. Even the sensible Lookhart could believe 
that Peel’s faculties were failing when he proposed the 
repeal of the Corn Laws All this personal suffering 
awoke in Peel the remembrance of a like surrender, 
followed by a like obloquy at the time of the removal of 
Catholic disabilities, and Bet a lasting barner between 
him and hiB old followers. 

It did more , it almost effaced Peel’s early impres- 
sions, and brought him to a more vivid knowledge of 
his own mind. Late and sad for most men is the 
ooming of that knowledge Peel began to feel that 
he was as muoh a Liberal as a Conservative. “At 
sixty,” Disraeli wrote with some truth, " he began to 
comprehend his position. The star of Manchester 
seemed, as it were, to nse from the sunset of Oxford, 
and he felt that he had sacrificed his natural career to 
an obsolete education and a political system for whioh 
he oould not secure even a euthanasia.” This is too 
strongly said , yet it is true that Peel’s life was one 
long course of action and reaotion between a cramping 
education and an expanding nature. The memorable 
victory which deprived him at onoe of power as a 
Minister, and of authority as a party chief, decided 
this inward struggle. For the first time m his life he 
was a free man. He had ceased to live for his party ; 
he henceforward lived for his principles. Nor did he 
lack the means to enforce them. Although his SaU 
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loving dwindled, as a small party standing between two 
great ones mast dwindle, his popularity with the mass of 
his countrymen was at its height. The pubho generally 
felt that Feel had made a painful saonfioe to the 
oommon good, and honoured in him a patriot as well 
as a statesman. Then, too, his personal weight in the 
House of Commons was such as no other man oould 
command Thus he was still powerful enough to be 
of the utmost use to an administration which needed 
help wherever it could be found. Inasmuch as Feel no 
longer wanted anything for himself, he was roady to 
assist any administration which would adopt his latest 
policy and develop his latest legislation. As the 
WhigB wore willing to do this, he gave a general 
support to the Whigs, often criticising them with the 
freedom and sincerity of a friend, never assailing them 
with the pique or malice of a rival He continued 
to enjoy much of the influenoc without any of the 
cares of a party leader, and filled a great place in the 
general view without foregoing any of those pleasures 
whioh a happy home and an immense fortune could 
afford. The position was dignified and agreeable, 
although seducing, and Peel gained a new title to 
respect by the spirit m which he filled it. 

Nor was it long before Peel had his generosity 
tested. Unwilling to let the session of 1846 end 
before they bad contributed something of their own to 
the new policy of Free Trade, the ministers proposed to 
equalize the duties on sugar. The differential duties 
were upheld by the colonial interest, and by the enemies 
of slavery as well as by those who aooepted the prin- 
ciple of Protection. They had been ratified, as it 
were, by the aotion of Peel in the preceding year. 
Even now Peel acknowledged that he was m favour of 
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the differential duties, yet since the Government had 
resolved to stand or fall by the repeal of these duties 
he voted for the repeal on the ground that no new 
Government could be formed under the aotual cir- 
cumstances. His influence turned the soale, and the 
Whigs, who had oontradicted themselves in order to 
turn Peel out, saw Peel oontradiot himself to keep 
them in. 

At the end of the session it was seen that all parties 
had been hasty in their fears. The price of oora had 
varied so little that the farmers could not be roused by 
any efforts of eloquence. The famine, which by its 
mere report had destroyed Protection, still lingered on 
its way. What unusual distress there was in Ireland 
was still pretty well mot by the joint efforts of publio 
and private charity. But in the autumn of 1846 the 
potato crop failed a second time and more com- 
pletely than bofore. With the spring of 1847 all the 
horrors of famine came to Ireland. The Government 
did what it could to mitigate these horrors, and at one 
time had 785,000 persons employed upon the relief 
works. But no sadden effort could undo the result of 
ages of neglect. Seoing how much remained to be done. 
Lord Goorge Bentinck proposed to employ those who 
wanted food in the construction of a great system of 
railways, and to raise two-thirds of the necessary funds 
by pledging the public credit. On the second reading 
Bentinok’s Bill was opposed by the Government. Peel 
supported the Government, arguing that it was not 
desirable to increase the National Debt by a sum of 
£16,000,000 ; that if the railways could be worked at a 
profit, private enterprise would make them ; and lastly, 
that their ooustruotion would not benefit those parts of 
Ireland whioh most needed relief. Bentinok’s Bill having 

18 
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been thrown ont ( the Government brought in anpther of 
the tame kind, but petty in scale, which Peel opposed 
also. Yet Peel deeply felt, not only the passing deso- 
lation of the famine, but even more the standing misery 
of Ireland. Suoh palliatives as he oould recommend 
were indeed imperfeot. He spoke in favour of Lord 
Lincoln's motion that the State should assist those who 
could find no livelihood in Ireland, to settle in our 
thinly* peopled colonies. He insisted that the State 
should at least inspect and oontrol the vast spontaneous 
emigration wbioh went on without any suitable provi- 
sion for the comfort, the health, or the morals of the 
emigrants. He reoommended the establishment of 
agricultural sohools throughout Ireland. But he laid 
most stress upon a measure which he may he said to 
have forced upon the Bussell Ministry — the Encumbered 
Estates Aot of 184S. He suggested the amendment of 
the Aot adopted in the following year, which transferred 
its administration from the Court of Chancery to a 
special court. Peel, who was better acquainted with 
the English than with the Irish system of tenure, built 
great hopes on the transfer of land to owners with a 
large oapital. But the Aot has not realised his antici- 
pation. 

About the same time that famine began to rage in 
Ireland, an acute depression of trade began to be felt 
in Great Britain. A severe financial orisis due to 
extravagant speculation in railways was by many per- 
sons aaoribed to the provisions of the Bank Charter 
Aot; and Peel shared in its unpopularity. The 
Ministers, who were convinced of the wisdom of 
the Aot, long resisted every inducement to its repeal. 
Bat, finding in October that the orisis continued, 
and the panio got worse, they authorized the Bank 
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of England to enlarge its discounts and advance^ 
and then summoned Parliament to indemnify them 
for this stretoh of power. The mere knowledge that 
saoh advice had been given by the Government was 
enough to subdue the panic, and the Bank had no ooaa* 
won to exceed its lawful authority. When Parliament 
met, Peel defended every particular in the conduct of the 
Ministers, and deolared his oordial approval of their 
letter to the Bank, on the ground that it was neoessary 
to soothe an alarm which reason could not dispel He 
had the pleasure to see his Bank Charter Act approved 
by select committees of both Houses which had been 
appointed to examine the whole subject of commercial 
distress. Yet a few months later lie thought it neces- 
sary to defend the Act from a new assault by Hemes. 

In his ideas of religious toleration Peel continued to 
display a strange mixture of narrowness and liberality. 
Even in the year 1847 ho argued against the repeal of 
the so-oalled securities for Protestantism given by the 
Act for Cathoho Emancipation. In the same year 
he spoke in favour of Husseirs scheme for extending to 
the schools of every persuasion the benefit of the 
annual grant from the Treasury. In the next year he 
warmly advooated the olauns of the most unpopular of 
ohurohes. Many years previously Croker had noted 
Peel's faint resistance to measures of relief for the Jews. 
He had oomplained that Peel gave up the principle of 
connection between Church and State. Whilst still a 
Minister, Peel had admitted the Jews to municipal offioe. 
He now favoured their admission to Parliament. On 
this occasion he was in harmony with Bentmok, who 
held to the Whig tradition of religious liberty, and 
with Disraeli, who had the manliness to glory in hu 
persecuted race. The Bill, thrown out by the House 
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of Lords, was brought in again the following year, 
when Feel's seoond son, Frederiok, the member for 
Leominster, supported it in a maiden speeoh. 

In this session Peel took part with the Government 
on its Bill to repeal the Navigation Laws. These laws, 
approved even by Adam Smith, constituted the ohief 
remnant of our old Protective system. They had been 
almost annulled by a series of modifications, and 
they had been totally suspended in order to encourage 
the importation of food into Ireland during the 
famine. Yet their repeal was a signal incident in the 
triumph of Free Trade, and would not have been re- 
commended by anybody bat a Free Trader on principle. 
Peel's entiro acceptance of the maxims of Free Trade 
was declared more than once in this and in the next 
session. He spoke and voted in favour of renewing 
the income-tax, which was still imposed only for short 
periods. He resisted the attempt to restore protection 
to oolonial sugar, and the attempt to reduce the rates 
levied on real property. He steadfastly maintained 
that the polioy of Free Trade was for the benefit of the 
whole community, and had improved the market even 
for native produoe. He lived to see the final extinction 
of the oorn duties in January of 1849, and to read of 
the banquet in honour of that event given by the ohiefs 
of the Manchester party. 

Whilst the British Parliament amused itself with 
endless diBOussions about convertible paper and oolonial 
sugar, the Btates of the Continent, one after another, 
were overturned by the general revolution of 1848. 
The reigning dynasty of Franoe fell with a suddenness 
whioh compelled wonder, and an ignominy which almost 
extinguished pity. Peel had always been friendly to the 
House of Orleans, but he bad always olaimed for every 
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country the right to manage its own affairs. When the 
Whig Ministry made haste to reoognize the French 
Republic, Feel was among the foremost to justify their 
action. But he reconciled goodwill to the victors with 
friendship to the vanquished When Guizot took refuge 
in England, Peel entertained him at Draytou Manor 
with a hospitality which left the most agreeable memories 
in the mind of his guest In the following year, when 
it was doubted whether Claremont was a fit residence 
for the Queen Mane-Am6lie, thtn suffering m health, 
Peel wrote a letter to King Louis Philippe, making 
a tender of his house at Drayton. The King declined 
this offor, but came to pay his thanks in person. It 
waB a singular meeting Laoh of these men had 
governed a mighty people , each had regarded the 
other as the ablest politician in their respective countries ; 
each had seemed to the world secure m the enjoyment of 
power , each had swiftly and irrecoverably fallen , and 
now the fallen Minister welcomed the fallen King. A 
oommon interest united them in e^iy change of fortune. 
Peel paid a just compliment to that lovo of poaoe, which 
was the most amiable quality of Louis Philippe. Lome 
Philippe gravely replied that his endeavours to maintain 
peaoe had been madt easy by Peel and Aberdeen. Then 
they parted, not to meet again. 

Peel had spent most of the autumn of 1849 in Soot- 
land, where he had received the freedom of the city of 
Aberdeen, an honour onoe conferred upon Dr. Johnson. 
He returned to London for the Session, and was regular in 
attendance at the House. Not until J une did there ooour 
any debate of historical interest. Then the Lords signi- 
fied their disapproval of the foreign policy pursued by 
Palmerston, who had given repeated offence to our 
neighbours, and had almost quarrelled with Franoe and 
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Russia in his zeal to get redreee for Don Paoifieo from 
the Greek Government. By way of oounterblast to the 
vote of the Lords, Mr. Roebuck moved in the Commons 
a resolution approving the foreign polioy of Her 
Majesty's Government. In the oourse of his speeoh 
Mr. Rodbnok refleoted severely upon the foreign polioy 
of the late Cabinet. After midnight Peel rose to vindi- 
cate the polioy of Aberdeen and to oritioize the polioy of 
Palmenton. Without acrimony, but without hesitation, 
he pointed out the embarrassment which must result from 
Palmerston’s well-mean tinterferenoe with foreign nations. 
He had no desire to make up a majority against the 
Government ; yet his dissent from their views, had so 
much influence that the majority in favour of Roebuok’s 
motion did not exoeed forty-six votes. The midsummer 
morning was bright when the House broke up, and Peel, 
returning to Whitehall Gardens, might enjoy for the last 
time the stillness and the freshness of that delightful 
hoar. 

He retired to take a brief rest In the forenoon he 
attended a meeting of the Commission for arranging 
the preliminaries of the Industrial Exhibition of 1851. 
In the afternoon, shortly before 5 o' dock, he went out 
to take the air on horseback and oalled at Buckingham 
Palaoe, where he entered his name in the Queen's 
visiting book. Going up Constitution Hill, he had 
come nearly opposite the wicket gate into the Green 
Park, when he met Miss Ellis, daughter of Lady 
Dover, also on horseback, and had just exchanged 
salutes with her, when his horse became slightly restive, 
turned sharply round, and threw him over its head 
on his faoe. Two gentleman, who saw the accident, 
ran forward and raised Peel into a sitting posture. 
Then a Dr. Fouoart, of Glasgow, stopped to give help. 
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and asked Feel whether he was hart. “ Very much,” 
replied Feel, and immediately beoame unconscious. 
He was plaoed in a passing carnage belonging to a 
Mrs. Lnoas, where he slightly recovered, and was 
driven slowly towards Whitehall Gardens. The 
oamage had not gone far before it was met by Sir 
James Clark, the Queen’s physioian, who # hearing what 
had happened, offered his assistance. When brought 
home and lifted out of the oamage, Peel revived eo 
muoh that he was able to walk into the house, where he 
was met hy his wife and family, who had heard the had 
news. Almost immediately Peel swooned again in 
Fouoart's arms, and was laid upon a sofa in the dining- 
room. With much difficulty he was removed from 
the sofa to a hydraulio bed , but it was found impossible 
to remove him from the room. 

The moBt eminent surgeons in London were at once 
called in, but all their skill was made unavailing by an 
unfortunate ciroumstanoe Peol was of a gouty con- 
stitution and a sensitive temperament, whioh a life of 
sedentary labour had made more and more acute. For 
some time past the report ol his own gun had been so 
disagreeable to his nerves, that he had given up shoot- 
ing, onoe a fa\ ounte pastime A lew weeks before his 
aooident, when he was visiting the Zoological Gardens 
with his children, a small monkey suddenly jumping 
on the palm of his hand had caused him to faint for 
several minutes. Now this morbid sonsibility so muoh 
enhanced his pain, that he oould not be minutely 
examined, nor oouJd all his injuries be known. The 
surgeons oould only be sure that his collar bone was 
broken. When they tried to reduce the fracture, Peel's 
agony was Buoh as to hinder them from completing 
the operation, and after a few hours the bandages, at bis 
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entreaty, were removed. He remained in a doubtful 
state, but grew more and more sensitive and restless. 

Meantime the news of the aooident spread all over 
the town. The Prince Consort and many other dis- 
tinguished persons, amongst them Mr. Disraeli, oame 
to make inquiries after Sir Robert Peel’s condition. 
But the great orowd of poor and humble people who 
gathered in t!bo approaches to his house, and eagerly 
waited for every fresh announcement by the surgeons, 
was a rarer and more striking testimony to the regard 
which Peel had inspired. When the courtyard whb 
dosed in order to give the patient that quiet which he 
absolutely needed, the bulletins were posted on the 
gates. But tho number of those who could not oome 
dose enough to seo was so great that the policeman on 
duty had to read each bulletin aloud as it came out. 
Then a seoond oopy had to be given to the policeman 
at the entranoe to Whitehall Gardens to be read to 
those who could come no nearer. 

All through the Sunday and the Monday Peel grew 
steadily worse, and on Monday night he beoame 
delirious. In the intervals of delirium he was so feeble 
that the surgeons doubted whether he could last until 
day, but at four o’clock on Tuesday morning he fell 
into a sleep which lasted some liourB, and woke re- 
freshed and calm, although quite exhausted by suffering 
and want of nourishment. Early in the afternoon he 
lost speeoh and beoame stertorous in his breathing, 
whilst his pulse mounted up rapidly. All hope was 
now over. His old friend, Dr. Tomlinson, the Bishop 
of Gibraltar, came to administer the Saorament, whioh 
Peel was just oonsoious enough to reoeive. With 
Tomlinson the family, who had hitherto been kept out, 
entered the sick-room. Peel knew their faces, and 
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feebly extending his hand, murmured, “God bless 
you/’ in tones soaroely audible. Last oame his old 
and trusty friends Hardinge and Graham, whose names 
be had often repeated in his delirium. His poor wife 
broke -down altogether, and had to be carried out. 
But Peel’s sufferings were over ; ho had ceased to feel 
pain ; he soon beoame insensible, and at eleven o’olook 
he passed away. 

After death it wbb found that the fifth rib on the left 
side had been broken, and pressing on the lung had 
caused effusion and engorgement which were fatal. 
As the family wore unwilling to allow a complete examin- 
ation, the total injury whiuh he had sustained oould 
never be exactly known. 

On Wednesday it so happened that no member of the 
Ministry was present in the House of Commons. The 
adjournment of the House was moved by Mr. Hume, who 
had been one of Peel's stoutest adversaries, and was 
seconded by Mr. Gladstone, the most distinguished of 
Peel’B younger lieutenants. Sir Robert Inglis expressed 
the sympathy of those Conservatives who had not been 
able to follow Peel, and the adjournment was voted 
unanimously. On the following duy Lord John BubboII, 
having brought up the Report of the Commissioners of 
the National Exhibition, took the opportunity of paying 
a generous tribute to the memory of the great man with 
whom he had so long diBputod the possession of power. 
He concluded by saying that he should support any 
motion for bestowing on Peel the honour of a public 
funeral. But Peel bad by his will directed that he should 
be interred in Drayton Churoh without ostentation or 
parade of any kind. Only a few weeks before bis death 
he had pointed out to his wife the place, beside the 
coffins of his father and mother, where he wished that 
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his own body should be laid His friend and eseoutor, 
Gonlburn, therefore deohned m terms of deep respeot 
that honour whioh the House was impatient to grant. 
In the House of Lords all the leaders rose one after 
another to do honour to Feel’s memory. The weightiest 
praise was paid by Wellington, who had known him so 
well and was, himself so entirely honest. “In all the 
course of my acquaintance with Sir Robert Peel/’ he- 
said, '* I never knew a man in whose truth and justice I 
bad a more lively confidence, or in whom I saw a more 
invanable desire to promote the publiu service. In 
the whole oourse of my communication with him I 
never knew an instance in which he did not show the 
BtrongeBt attachment to truth , and I never saw in the 
whole course of my life the smallest reason lor suspecting 
that he stated anything which he did not firmly believe 
to be the fact. My Lords, I could not let this oonver- 
sation come to a dose without stating that which I 
believe to have been the strongest characteristic 
feature of hiB character.” 

On the next day after these words were spoken, a 
tribute of reBpeot never before or after bestowed on any 
British statesman was paid to Feel. In the French 
National Assembly the President, M. Du pm, expressed 
the sympathy of France with the loss which England 
bad sustained, and the high regard of Frenohmen for a 
statesman who, throughout a long and glorious career, 
had Bhown himself friendly m disposition and courteous 
in language towards the French natioD. The Assembly 
unanimously adopted his words by ordenng them to bo 
recorded on the journals. 

Agreeably to hiB own wish Peel was laid in the family 
vault in the ohnroh of Drayton Bassett But the House 
of Commons resolved to honour his memory with a 
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monument in Westminster Abbey. In moving an 
address to the Queen for this purpose, Lord John 
Bussell mentioned that the Queen had desired to oon- 
fer upon Lady Peel the rank of Visoountess, formerly 
conferred upon Canning’s widow ; but that Lady Peel 
declared herself unwilling to aooept any style other than 
had belonged to her husband. Peel had, in his will, 
expressed a hope that no member of his family would 
aooept any title or distinction in recompense for semoeB 
which he might have rendered to the State. For himself 
he had always declined such a recompense, preferring to 
remain a simple commoner In the same spirit he had 
deolined the Garter proferred by the Queen Although 
so wealthy, although so long powerful, so long the leader 
of the most Bplendid anstooraoy in the world, he had 
never tried to cloak the humble origin of his family, or 
to distinguish himself from that great body of plain, in- 
dustrious Englishmen amongBt whom his father and 
grandfather were numbered About Peel there was 
nothing resplendent , but neither was there any tinsel. 

The statue voted by the House of Commons stands 
on the left hand of those who enter the north door of the 
Abbey, just where the transept meets the choir. Others 
were raised m almost all the ohief oities of the kingdom 
by the respect of pubho bodies, by the liberality of 
nobles and merchants, and by the penny subscriptions of 
workmen, to whom Peel bad given “ abundant and un- 
taxed food, the sweeter because no longer leavened with 
a sense of injuBtioe.” The circumstances of his loss 
of power had made him popular , the oiroumstanoes of 
his death had awakened oompassion. The reoolleotion 
of his early prejudices, of his mistakes m judgment, of 
his defence of causes justly lost was all effaced ; and 
men remembered only bis integrity, his industry, his 
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great and unquestionable eervioes They felt that take 
him all in all he had left no man more devoted to his 
country or so well able to serve her. 

Peel had seven ohildren , five sons and two daughters. 
Bobert, the eldest son, suooeeded to the baronetoy and 
the representation of the borough of Tamworth. The 
second son, Frederick, was Member for Leominster at 
the time of his father s death. William ran a short but 
glonous oareer as an offioer in the navy. John Floyd 
entered the army as an officer m the Sootch Fusiliers. 
Arthur Wellesley gave himself to public life, entered the 
House of Commons as Momber for Warwiok, and was 
elected in the year 1884 to the offioe of Speaker, which 
he still holds. Julia, the older daughter, married Lord 
Vilhers, tho eldest son of the Earl of Jersey, Eliza 
married the Honourable Franois Stonor, son of Lord 
Camoys. Lady Peel, their mother, died m the year 
1859. 
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CHAPTER X 

CHARACTER AND AOHIEVEMrNl. 

Peel at a Statesman — Pool as an Oratoi — Pool m Pnritt Lit 

When a man has lived forty years in public, when he 
has made the oounoil chamber and the senate house hie 
home, and haB entwined his history with the history ot the 
State, it might seem as though the exhibition of his 
oharaoter was oomplete, us though there oould be no 
ground for suspense in appraising hp leal worth. But 
in judging Sir Robert Peel, a writer of the present day 
suiters from being at onoc too near and too remote We 
are too remote in time from Peel to have that fresh and 
living knowledge of detail whioh belongs to contem- 
poraries alone. We are too near in time to Peel to 
assign his place and measure his importance m English 
politics with the enlarged and impartial spint of the 
historian We have, indeed, the help of two or three 
assessors who combined the man of letters with the man 
of the world, and had a remarkable gift of seeing general 
oharaotenstioB under the complexity of praotioal life. 
Charles Greville, Bagehot, and Disraeli have exhausted 
their powers m the delineation of Sir Robert Peel The 
portrait drawn by Disraeli m his Life of Bentmck is 
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truly a masterpiece. The writer all but forgot the 
rancour of personal enmity in the delight of ezeroiamg 
his literary skill. He seized the Balient features of Feel's 
character the more readily and distinctly because it was 
a character so unlike his own. Peel’s singular combina- 
tion of«power and of weakness has never been hit off so 
happily ns in the following passage : — 

Nature had combined in bir Robert Feel many admirablo parts In 
him a physical frame incapablo of fatiguo von muted with an under- 
standing equally vigorous and fit xible lie was gifted with the faculty 
of method in the highost dogm , and with great powers of application 
which were sustained by a prodigious memory, whilo ho could com 
mmucato his acquisitions with clear and fluent elocution 

buch a man, under any circumstances and m any sphere of life, 
would piobably have become remaikablc Ordained from hia youth 
to be busied with the affairs of a gloat empire, such a man, aftei long 
yean of observation practice, and perpetual discipline, would have 
become what bir Robert Fool was m the latter portion of his life— a 
transcendent administrate] of public busmens, and a matchless master 
of debate in a popular assembly In the course of time the method 
which was natural to Sir Robert Peel had matured into a habit of suoh 
expertness that no one in the despatch nf affairs ever adnpted the 
mesas more fitly to the end , his original flexibility had ripened into 
consummate tact , his memory had accumulated Hnch stores of political 
information that he could bring lumuHualy together all that was 
necessary to establish or to illnstrato a subject , while in the House of 
Commons ho was < qually eminent in exposition and reply , in the first, 
distinguished by his arrangement, his clearness, and his completeness , 
in the second, ready, ingenious, and adroit, prompt in detecting the 
weak points of his adversary, mud dexterous m extricating himself 
from an embarrassing pos tion 

Thus gifted and thus accomplished, Sir Robert Peel had a great 
deficiency , he was without imagination. Wanting imagination he 
wanted presoionce No one was more sagacious when dealing with 
the oreumstanccs before him no one penetrated the present with 
more acuteness and accuracy His judgment was faultless provided 
he hod not to deal with the future Thus it happened through hia 
long oareer that while he always was looked upon as the most prudent 
and safest of leaders, he ever, after a protracted display of admirable 
taotioa, concluded his campaigns by surrendering at discretion He 
was so adroit that he could prolong resistanoe even beyond Ha 
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ten, but io little foreseeing that often In the very triumph of his 
manoeuvres he found himself In an untenable position. And so It 
oame to pass that Roman Catholic Emancipation, Parliamentary 
Reform, and the abrogation of our commercial system wore all carried 
in haste or in passion, and without conditions or mitigatory arrange* 
ments. 

Sir Robert Pool had a peculiarity which is, perhaps, natural with 
men of Tory great talents who have not the creative faculty ; ho had 
a dangerous sympathy with the creations of others ^Instead of boing 
oold and wary, as was oommonly supposed, he was impulsive, and even 
inclined to rashneBB. Whon he was ambiguous, unsatisfactory, re* 
sorved, tortuous, it was that he was pcrplrxnd, that ho did not see hie 
way, that the routine which he hod admirably administered failed him, 
and that his own mind was not constructed to create a substitute for 
the custom which was crumbling away. Thon he was ever on tho 
look-out for new ideas, and when he embraced thorn he did so with 
eagerness and often with precipitancy ; ho always oarriod these novel 
plans to on extent which even their projectors or chief promoters had 
usually not anticipated, as was seen, for example, in the settlement of 
the currency. Although apparently wrapped up in himself, and sup- 
posed to be egotistical, except in seasons of rare cxultodnoss, as in the 
yearB 1644-45, whon ho reelod under the favour of the Court, tho 
homage of the Continent, and the servility of Parliament, he was really 
deficient in self-oonlldenco. There was always some person represent- 
ing some theory or system exorcising an influence over his mind. In 
his “ sallet-dayB ” it was Mr. Homor or Sir Samuel Romilly ; in later 
and more important periods it was the Dnke of Wellington, tho 
King of the French, Mr. Jones Loyd, some others, and finally Mr. 
Oobden. 

This brilliant analysis agrees with the judgment 
passed by Bagebot on Sir Robert Peel. "He never 
could have been a great thinker ; he became what nature 
designed — a great agent.” Peel was pre-eminently what 
Bagehot calls the business gentleman. All bis faculties 
were practical, and his political oareer was suited to bis 
faoulties. Early elected a member of the House of 
Commons, early admitted to high offioe, early regarded 
as a candidate for the highest, Peel beoame a partner in 
the oounsels of grey-headed statesmen and in the oares 
of supreme power at a time when the ordinary profee- 
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aional man has scarcely completed his education. Thus 
from the first Peel had as much business as he could 
possibly do, and a life of moessant business exeroised 
the qualities in whioh be was strongest at the expense of 
the qualities in which he was weakest. Bagehot has 
shown, onth rare delioaoy and penetration, how the life 
of a great administrator and great debater dullB the 
refleotive and imaginative powers. Always considering 
how he shall perform the next bit of work whioh oomes 
to hand, and how he Bhall justify his performance to an 
assembly liko the House of Commons, always oonoen- 
trating his mind upon this or that small but near object, 
the ablest man impairs his range of intellectual vision, 
and aocustomB himself to think like common men. 
Mankind m this respect resemble nature, that vou oan 
prevail with them only by beooming their slave 

It is true that practice in aflairs gives a kind of 
wisdom which is hardly to be had in any other way. 
Aotion as well as meditation tests our prejudices and 
multiplies our ideas. An open mind derives from full 
and varied intercourse with men and things not merely 
a meohanioal expertness, but also knowledge, prudence, 
polioy. All that a life of business could teach. Peel had 
learnt and digested. Experience was his school ; and 
it is a sound, although a slou and a dear one. Henoe 
it was observed of him that his life was a perpetual 
education, and that after everv fresh defeat his mind 
seemed to expand. Natural sense and professional train- 
ing made him quick to see the meaning of faots, to judge 
what was possible under any given circumstances, to 
select and combine the best means of attaining it. At 
times this talent in Peel rose to an inspiration of genins. 
Nothing oonld be finer than hiB appreciation of the trnth 
that after the passing of the Reform Aot every great 
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party moat find its strength in the middle olass — unless, 
indeed, it were the skill with whioh he snited the Con- 
servative programme to their instinots, or the taot with 
whioh be subdued the more wilful Tories to the fulfil- 
ment of that programme. Nothing could be Bounder 
than his judgment in renewing the Property Ta^ on hie 
return to office in 1842. He thus made good the de- 
ficiency of the revenue without laying any new burthen 
upon the poor, displayed the owners of property in the 
oharacter of useful and spirited citizens, and provided 
the means for carrying out a reform of the tariff whioh 
more than compensated their losses. On thiB occasion 
he showed one of the rarest qualities of a statesman, the 
power of making a temporary expedient subserve a last- 
ing good. The man who was capable of strokes like 
these was more than a mere man of business, however 
adroit and diligent. 

Yet Peel's talent, however admirable, was of a secon- 
dary order. It was a talent less for oreating than for 
adapting, Icbb for moulding than for regulating, less 
for discovering than for expounding. With suoh a 
talent, he was seldom much before the age or muoh 
behind it. He was swift to seize and cunning to 
execute the ideas floating in the mind of enlightened 
English society. But he could not construct in imagi- 
nation the future growth of his own mind or the future 
course of human history. He lived on the intellectual 
earnings of his daily toil, but he had no large balance at 
the bank of thought. He was not one of those statesmen 
who from the rude heap of oommon business can distill 
the few precious drops of everlasting truth, and raise a 
speech or a pamphlet into a text-book of political wisdom* 
Nor was he one of those statesmen who in the turmoil 
of the present hour can detect the forces which will 

14 
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shape the course of future ages, who have power to 
qualify what they have penetration to foresee, and who 
leave monuments more enduring than brass or marble 
in those august institutions whieh preserve the fame of 
the individual, beoause they satisfy the needs of the raoe. 
Peel wap sagacious, not profound. 

Our virtues and our failings have one root, and firom 
the constitution of his intellect came Peel’s greatness 
and littleness in politics. Scaroely any other English 
statesman has prooured the enactment of so many wise 
measures. The resumption of oash payments, the 
amendment of the criminal law, the institution of the 
Irish constabulary and the London police, Catholic 
Emancipation, the emancipation of trade, and a crowd of 
reforms only less beneficial than these, make up a record 
of useful labour whioh has seldom been surpassed. That 
most of them were not originally oonoeived by himself 
matters little to his fame. Nobody would expeot Peel 
to have done, in addition to his own work, the work of 
Adam Smith or of Bentham. What matters more is 
that Peel spent much of his life in opposing several of 
the reforms whioh he afterwards carried, and that he 
eoold not have carried the xnoBt important without that 
power whioh he had acquired by opposing them. There 
seems to be little doubt that he was honest in resistance 
as well as in concession, that in each case he tried to 
farther what he believed to he the public good. But 
ibis defenoe saves his integrity at the expense of his 
judgment. A man who never modifies an opinion is simply 
ss stupid as he is nn teachable. But a man who is always 
shifting from one opinion to another, lacks something 
which a man sbonld have. Something mast be amiss 
with a statesman whom no experience and no means of 
information can save firom the neoessity of constantly 
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yielding the poaition in whioh he has entrenched him- 
self, and of forsaking the followers who have put (heir 
trust in him. 

Yet even in oharging Peel with defoot of insight, we must 
remember the peouliar oiroumstanoes of his eduoation. 
Peel was brought up in that atmosphere in Which Pitt 
had died, the atmosphere of terror and .reaotion. Pitt 
bad been a Liberal before the Frenoh Revolution began, 
and Peel became a Liberal after the Frenoh Revolution 
had ceased to oppress the imagination of mankind. Had 
not the English middle class been frightened by (he 
reign of the Jacobins, had not Peel’s father imbued him 
with the prejudices of the time, Feel might have begun 
hia career with a creed like the creed which he adopted 
at itM dose. Then he would have been spared the 
sorrow of bo many separations and the shame of so 
many inconsistencies. The gratitude of a nation would 
not have been soured with the resentment of a party. 
Biographers would have celebrated a statesman as keen 
to foresee as he was skilful to exeoute. The man him- 
self would have been just the same. Whilst we allow all 
this, however, we must hear in mind that eduoation has 
more power over some natures than over others. It had 
power over Peel heoause he had not a brooding medita- 
tive spirit. He took that which was given to him, and 
assumed that it was right until, by acting upon it, he 
was taught that it was wrong. Then he cheerfully sub- 
mitted to correction and began again. Whatever might 
have been his training, his course would probably have 
been thus flexible. He could not have been safe from 
repeated self-oontradiotion except by living in quiet times. 

Peel’s olaim to political honesty will not now be 
seriously disputed. If he sometimes resisted in oppo- 
sition the measures whioh he adopted in offloe, we 

14 • 
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mart allow much for hia peculiar cart of intelligence, 
and mneb for tbe laxity of publio men even in hia more 
upright age. If he twioe deoeived the oonfidenoe of hia 
own party, he did so to his own disadvantage, and in 
order to avert a national oalamity which seemed imminent ; 
oivil wat in the one instance, and in the other instanoe 
famine. Whether in the autumn of 1828, or in the autumn 
of 1845, Peel did the thing which he ought to have done ; 
whether he ought not to have at once avowed the ohange 
in his own ideas, resigned offioe, and been content to help 
hia late rivals in carrying ont his new viewB,iB a question 
which can be answered only after full consideration of 
all the circumstances of each case. In eaoh case. Peel 
no doubt justified himself by the reflection that if the 
reform were neoessary, the speediest and most oertain 
way of bringing it about was the right way to ohoose. 
In eaoh oase Peel, unknown to himself, was probably 
biassed by the wish to link his name with a great 
measure. In eaoh case his party had some ground to 
oomplain of his behaviour. 

The claims of party are oertainly subordinate to the 
olaims of country. The necessity of State may cer- 
tainly exouse a breach of party confidence. But the 
necessity must be unmistakable. It may be neoessary 
that a ohange should be made, yet not necessary that it 
should be made by Peel rather than hy Bussell. The 
mere inconvenience of a delay which does not threaten the 
publio safety is not ground enough to justify a Minister in 
deserting his party without notioe. Party government 
cannot be sound unless parties represent principles, and 
parties cannot represent principles if the leader will not 
keep faith with his followers, if he will use to overthrow 
their principles the power whioh he derives from them. 
He is free to advise, to exhort, to remonstrate, and to retire 
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when the variance between his beliefs and his situation 
beoomes so great as to make retirement the more honour- 
able course. He is not free to regard himself merely 
as an independent member of Parliament, or as a single 
disconnected servant of the Crown. These general 
maxims do not, indeed, remove the difficulties which 
are encountered in praotioe Under very difficult cir- 
cumstances Peel acted, we may believe, aboordmg to his 
conscience, but we must own that he showed a certain 
insensibility to party ties, and set an example which has 
encouraged the political profligacy of to-day. 

In other respeots Peels public character was stain- 
less His industry it were superfluous to praiBe. His 
truthfulness was chosen for particular enlogy by the 
honest Wellington Personal integrity might be easy to 
a man so rich , but Peel disdained to ]ob for friends, and 
used his patronage as honestly as the admitted olaimsof 
party would allow. Although naturally of a fiery dis- 
position, he had sohooled himself to almost perfeot self- 
command and to a courtesy hardly ever raffled by the 
coarsest or bitterest attack. Although sensitive and 
self conscious, he was neither spiteful nor vindictive. 
His worst enemy owned that he was very free from 
rancour and had nothing petty about him. He grew 
softer all through a life of contention, and as time want 
on became more and more tender ot human sufferings 

Throughout his career Peel lost both in reputation 
and in influence by bis shy, awkward, and embarrassed 
manner. Many anecdotes attest this failing so remark- 
able in a man of great powers who has always lived in 
the great world. When Hudson, after nine days of 
unceasing travel, reached Borne and greeted Peel with 
the invitation to return to England and to beoome 
Premier, Peel oonld only observe, “ I think yon might 
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have made the journey in a day lew by taking another 
xonte." Greville tells how in the House of Commons 
he foTgot to bow to an Irish supporter, who, losing 
patienoe, exolaimed : “ Damn the fellow ! be ’b out me 
again. I 'll go and vote against him," and was with 
difficulty; appeased by the skill of the Conservative 
managers. A still more onrious illustration of Peel's 
unreadiness in* little things haB been given by the late 
Mr. Stapleton. "Mr. Hawes was chairman of a com- 
mittee of the House of Commons before whom a certain 
witness gave important testimony. The oommittee ex- 
pressed their opinion to their chairman that the Govern- 
ment ought to do something to reward the man. Mr. 
Hawes (who was in opposition) accordingly sought an 
interview with Sir Robert Peel, then Premier. A day 
being appointed, Mr. Hawes was ushered in, was very 
oivilly received, and proceeded to state his case. When 
he had concluded, Sir Robert looked steadfastly at him 
without uttering a word, and continued to do so for so 
long that Mr. Hawes grew quite unaomfortable, and, 
taking up hiB hat, said, ‘ I beg your pardon, Sir Robert, 
I see that you think I have been taking too great u 
liberty in ooming to see you as I have done. I wish 
you good morning.’ On whioh Sir Robert started up 
and said : ‘ Good graoious ! you are quite mistaken ; I 
was only thinking how best I could comply with your 
request. It is my unfortunate manner which has been 
my bane through life.' " 

This unfortunate manner had one very harmful oon- 
sequenoe ; it oonfirmed the impression of inainoerity 
given by Peel'a behaviour on various oritioal occasions, 
like many ehy men Peel took refuge in formality. He 
was ao decorous and so plausible that he edged the 
tongue of maliee. He was cold and orafty, men said j 
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he vv always aiming at personal ends , he was always 
trying to make this rival ndionloos or that rival his 
oatspaw; and he was always ready to flatter the preju- 
dge or the passion of his inferiors He lived to silence 
this gossip, to show that a warm heart beat nnder his 
ohill extenor, and that he was patnotio as .well as 
ambitions. But all through his prime it waB loud and 
unoeaaing, and he was far from popular 
Feel was not a great orator. The lour volumes of his 
speeohes are seldom opened but by the conscientious 
student of history Many of his utterances, it is true, 
suffer from their endeavour to satisfy the oanons 
of a style whioh warf'not suited either to the author 
or to his age. Peel had formed his taste in the 
sobool of the orators of tho eighteenth oentury. Like 
them, he understood by a set speech an elaborate 
work of art, a dignified composition whioh might 
sometimes lend itself to pathos or to humour, but 
must never stoop to be familiar, which might be 
adorned with well-ohosen quotations, and should 
lead through long rhythmical periods up to a swelling 
and sonorouB peroration. When delivered by the 
right speaker to the right audience, a speech of this 
kind may well be beautiful and effective. But in the 
speaker it requires a choice of words, a delicacy of ear, 
a turn for lofty sentiments and grandiose imaginations 
whioh may be improved by industry, but must oome 
from nature. In the audience it demands at leaat 
freedom from drudgery and a love of art. Suoh an 
audience was not to be found in the reformed House 
of CommonB, noi had nature oreated suoh a speaker in 
Robert Peel, Aooordingly Peel s speeohes ere least 
pleasing when they are most ambitious. They con- 
stantly raise, but hardly ever satisfy, expectation. They 
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look the something which everybody can feel and nobody 
can define ; the something whioh distinguishes true elo- 
quence, and whioh oomes from the intense and glowing 
mind of the heaven-born orator Only one felioity 
brightens these laboured utterances, a felioity of quo- 
tation. JPeel knew the Latin and the English poets well, 
and oould introduce with the happiest effect either a 
majestic or a homely verse. 

But when Peel forgot the grand style of another age 
to use the common style of his own, when he gave up 
art for business and set himself to abndge a bluebook 
or to unfold a budget, then he was admirable, because 
then he was spontaneous ; then his capacious memory, 
his clear head and his untiring energy gave him a power 
whioh has never been surpassed. “The oftener you 
heard him Bpeak the more his speaking gained upon you. 
Addressing the House several tiroes m the night on 
various subjects, he always seemed to know more than 
anyone else about eaoh of them.”* The effect of this 
overflowing knowledge was heightened by the tact 
whioh might fail Peel in society but never failed him m 
the House of Commons. “ He never seemed oooupied 
with himself. His effort was evidently directed to 
convince you not that he was eloquent but that he was 
nght.”* Suoh a speaker needed only long praotioe in 
order to beoome a perfect debater; and it has been 
eaid that Peel played upon the House as a musician 
would play upon an old fiddle The author of this 
saying has given us an admirable ontioism of Peel’s 
oratory. 

As an orator Sir Robert Feel bad, perhaps, tbe most available 
talent that hae ever been brought to, bear In the House of Common* 
We have mentioned that both u exposition end reply he was equally 

* Lord Dallmg's Si> Robert Pert 
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eminent Hie statements were perspiouous, complete, and dignified ; 
when he combated the objections or criticised tho propositions of an 
opponent, he was adroit and aonte , no Bpeaker ever sustained a pro- 
cess of argumentation in a public assembly more luoidly, and none, as 
debaters, have united in so conspicuous a degree prudence with 
promptness In the higher efforts of oratory he was not successful 
His vocabulary was dmple and never mean , but it was neither rich 
nor rare His speeches will afford no sentiment of surpassing 
giandeur and boauty that will lingor in the ears qf coming genera- 
tions Ho embalmed no great political truth m immortal wordB His 
flightB were ponderous ho soared with the wing of tho vulture rather 
than with tho plumo of the eagle , and his perorations, when most 
elaborate, wore most unwieldy In pathos ho was quite defioient , 
when he attempted to touch the tender passions it was painful His 
faoe became distorted liko that of a woman who wants to ory but 
cannot succeed (haters certainly should not sited tears, but there 
aie moments when, as tin Italians say, the voice should weep The 
tiste of Sir Robert Peel was highlj cultivated, but it was not 
originally hne , he had no wit , but he had a keen sense of the 
lidiculons, and an abundant vem of genuine humour Notwithstand- 
ing his artificial reseive, he had a hearty and a mtrry laugh, and 
Bomotimes his mirth was uncontrollable He was gifted with an 
admirable organ, perhaps the finest that has been heard in the House 
m our days, unleHB we except the thrilling tones of O’Connell. Sir 
Robert Peel also modulated his voice with great skill IIib enuncia- 
tion was very dear, though somewhat marred by provincialisms His 
great deficiency was want of nature, which made him often appoar, 
«ven with a good cause, more plausible than persuasive, and more 
Bpeoious than convincing He may be said to have gradually intro- 
duced a new style into tho House of Commons, which wbb suited to 
tho age m which he chiefly flourished and to the novel elements of the 
assembly whit h ho had to gnide no had to deal with greater details 
than his predecessors, and he had in many instances to address those 
who were deficient m previous knowledge bomethmg of the lecture, 
therefore, entered into his displays This style may be called the 
didootio 

Peel had the person of an orator. He was lofty in 
stature and large in make. His head was small and 
well formed ; his features regular, the forehead broad 
rather than high ; the brow almost beautiful ; the nose 
slightly aquiline; but the mouth was compressed and 
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the upper lip too long. In hie youth he was of fur 
complexion with light hair and a radiant expression of 
faoe. Those who did not like him Baid that his glanoe 
was sly, and oompored his movements to those of a oat. 
In later years he beoame portly, but always remained 
good looking. The fall effeot of his oomely presence, 
however, was lessened by faults of pose and gesture. 
A generation aooustomed to the grace and mqjesty of 
Canning, thought him awkward, not to say vulgar in 
his bearing. His aooustomed attitude, Greville said, 
was that of a dancing-masteT giving a lesson. In this, 
as in so many other respects Peel was the homely man 
of business, without anything either of the noble or of 
the artist. 

In private life Peel was admirable He was a dutiful 
son, a loving husband, and an affectionate father. 
Those who knew him beBt liked him best When Wel- 
lington said that Peel had no manners he was thinking 
of the graces whioh adorn a oourt, not of the amenities 
whioh sweeten a home. With intimate friends Peel 
would throw off all reserve, be gay and hearty, talk 
freely and tell a good story with great spirit. He was 
a liberal landlord who took pleasure in improving his 
estate and in ameliorating the condition of all who 
lived upon it. He used a vast fortune with judgment 
and with spirit, was never lavish but would spend 
freely for any worthy pm pose. He preserved to the 
end of his life the hteiary tastes of his youth, and kept 
up a familiar intercourse with the great authors of 
Greeoe and Home. Those who believe that a classical 
education unfits its subject for praotioal life may note 
that tbe greatest of English administrators and finan- 
ciers revelled in classical literature. Upon the value of 
classical studies he insisted with ardour in the inaugural 
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address which he delivered to the University of Glasgow 
in 1887, when ohosen to the offioe of Lord Beotor. 
Bat he did not neglect modern authors. Even an 
intelligent foreigner like Stookmar regarded him as a 
man of ripe onlture and varied information. It is the 
more remarkable that be seems to have been aoaroely 
toQohed by the stir of those religious controversies 
which became so olamorous in hiB later years. He 
remained a temperate Anglican of the old sohool. He 
shared neither in the High Church movement nor in 
the reaction which it provoked. '* There is nothing,” 
he wrote to Croker in 1885, "more intolerable than the 
tyranny of party, and nothing more insane than the 
exoommunioation of a man beoause he differs on some 
one point from those with whom he is disposed gene- 
rally to aot.” We may oonjeoture that he would have 
also regarded in this spirit the liberal tendencies of men 
like Arnold and Maurice. 

Peel was even fonder of art than of letters. As a 
minister he took a particular interest in improving and 
enriohing the National Gallery, and, as a private 
person, he was one of the most liberal and judicious of 
connoisseurs. His collection of Dutoh and Flemish 
paintings, although celebrated, was soaroely so inte- 
resting as his collection of English portraits. This latter 
is aaid to have been formed upon the model of the 
oolleotion made by Clarendon and described by Evelyn. 
Beside portraits of many of our most distinguished 
statesmen it contained the portrait of Pope, by Richard- 
son ; of Butler, by Soest; of Samuel Johnson, by Rey- 
nolds ; of Southey, by Lawrenoe ; of Byron, by Phillips ; 
of Wordsworth, by Piokersgill. Next to George IV. 
Pee) was the most munificent patron of Lawrenoe. For 
Peel Wilkie painted his pioture of John Knox preaching. 
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Many other painters of lees note reoeived from Peel 
their most valuable commissions. The pictures froth 
Peel’s collection whioh have found a place in the 
National Gallery attest the breadth and refinement of 
his taste. 

Nor was Peel one of those oritios and connoisseurs , 
who praise the work and let the workmen starve. He 
waB always prompt to befriend artists, men of letters and 
men of soienoe. The small funds which an English 
minister can apply to this purpose were employed to the 
utmost advantage by Peel. At the end of his brief 
adminstration in 1835 he could write to a friend, “ The 
pensions— the only pensions I gave — were to a Mrs. 
Temple, whose huBband, an African traveller, died, I 
think, at Sierra Leone. She had £100 a year, Professor 
Airy £300, Mrs. Somerville £200, Sharon Turner £200, 
Robert Southey £300, James Montgomery (of Sheffield) 
£150. The Chancellor gave Crabbe a living. I gave 
Milman the only preferment I had to give, that of St. 
Margaret's and the prebend of Westminster.” Mil- 
man's preferment illustrates that impartiality whioh 
brought upon Peel the reproach that he would help a 
literary man of the adverse party sooner than a literary 
man of his own. On his return to power he continued 
to follow the same oourse. He embraced in his kindness 
the children of persons distinguished in art or letters. 
The first appointment of his first administration was 
given to a son of Allan Cunningham. For the sons of 
Mrs. Hemans he found places under the Crown. One 
of his last official aots was to give a situation in the 
Customs Department to a son of Benjamin Haydon. 
This was only one of several aots of kindness to that 
unhappy painter and his family. For in snob oases Peel 
was as liberal of his own as of the publio means, and 
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gate help in that thoughtful and delioate way whioh 
alone oould make oharity aooeptable to a man of proud 
spirit. 

The mention of these acts of pure benefioenoe may 
fitly olose the reoord of a great oareer. They call to 
mind Feel's best qualities: his humanity and hip. zeal in 
the oause of civilization. To these virtues many mis- 
takes of judgment, many frailties of nature, must always 
be forgiven. But wben we retraoe his long laborious 
publio life, when we oontemplate his steady endeavour 
to bridge the chasm between an old and a new age, when 
we note his fortitude in the hour of defeat, and his 
moderation in the hour of victory, when we enumerate 
the prejudices which he outgrew and the toils whioh he 
achieved, and remember that he, the pupil of Eldon, 
the suooeBBor of Sidmouth, having become one of the 
greatest of English reformers, was still growing and 
learning when overtaken by death, we shall own a debt 
not of forgiveness but of gratitude and admiration, and 
think ourselves happy to be citizens of a State in whioh 
the Conservative Party oould be led by suoh a statesman 
as Sir Robert Peel. 
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